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Sell de 


CS USE 


WESTON’S | .... 


A little higher Dalton, Mass.. 


priced than other | | | 
makes, Our 

but its superior ; Selling Agents in 
qualities Chicago are 


jassity BRADNER 


the additional 
expenditure SMITH 
& CO. 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS aAeaeas) 














































































































()id Berkshire [Pills 


Established 1801. 1901, Our Centennial. 


C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. HENRY SPENCER, Asst, Treas, 
Pap per Co. 
Manufacturers of 
"4 Chemically Pure 
a PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


Holyoke, Mass., 15. S.A. 











FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
’ Business or Pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1902’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1902’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1902’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
‘*Commercial Linen odor} eat all the 
*‘Our Ledger’ 2 Ledgers 
“French Linen,’’ wove and ry 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost = Ne. 1 Linens 
“Old Bagtieh Linen and Bon 
Standard for Fine Geivinencies Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond” 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1902’’ Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 
“Valley: Penge’" we 7k: Extra-fine quality 








THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED, 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE G&G BIGELOW, .1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 


Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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The SIMPLEX ‘ype setter 


PROMISES ARE EASY, BUT 


It Is Performances That Count! 


Any machine should be judged not. by what, its 
makers promise, but. by what, its users say about 
it. A machine which has no users offers no basis 
for a judgment, as to its merits or — otherwise. 








Two specimen letters regarding the Simplex are printed below: 


From THOS. J. BLAIN, Daily Jtem, Port Chester, N.Y.: ‘‘ We don’t know now 
how we ever got along so long without the Simplex. It not only does the work better than 
hand compositors, but the ‘ghost’ hobbles around a good deal easier on Monday nights 
since we got it. In other words, it isa big money-saver.”’ 


From MARC D. JOHNSON, Register, Randolph, N. Y.: “‘ Your statement that by 
the use of the Simplex a publisher can reduce expenses, make more profit, issue better papers, 
and take the lead in his field, is CERTAINLY TRUE. After using the Simplex more than 
two years, 1 KNOW what it will do. I can set type at a net cost that is cheaper than I 
have heard of any other machine working. The Simplex is all right. Long may it continue 
to alleviate the ills of the country newspaper man.” 


And we have hundreds of similar letters. 











The SIMPLEX is sold on easy terms, or leased 
with option to purchase—monthly payments less 
than it will save in the pay roll. Pays for itself. 
Let. us quote you our best proposition. 


( eee 
THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


HERBERT L. BAKER, General Manager 


200 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
407 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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- ‘¢1 do not believe that the importance and value 3 
4 ° e 7 e 4 
¢ of that compensating device which keeps the cylinder >| 
of the Century from dipping into the margins of the : 
* forms is thoroughly understood or appreciated by : 
: printers in general. In my opinion no press should : 
be without it, and no press can be called a modern, : 
: up-to-date, labor-saving, money-making machine : 
: which does not possess it.”’ q 
: Such is the opinion of a prominent printer who has no prejudices, but : 
> who knows the value of any device which will save time in make-ready and | 
4 increase the life of his type and plates. > 
7 4 
: Every press not possessing an Automatic Compensator like that 3 
the **Century”’ has, will drop in the margins sooner or later. : 
, Every press also, not locked together between the bed and cylinder > 
» lick ‘ , a 
> throughout the printing stroke by means of an immovable continuous > 
. rack and gear, as the ‘‘Century”’ is, will lose register and slur sooner : 
. or later when the back-lash comes in the driving gears between the bed q 
s , < 
r and cylinder. q 
7 . , . 
> You simply buy future trouble and expense at these most vital points >| 
> when you fail to invest your money in a mechanically accurate machine like P 
> . ; . 4 
e the **Century.’’ There is no other escape from these well recognized evils. 2 
_ 3 
a : 
7 a 
> < 
» . 
» . 
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Ghe Campbell Company |: 
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: 

35334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK p 

189 Fleet Street, E.C., LONDON P 
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The Ault & 
Wiborg Co. 


MAKERS OF ¥. 


Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 


Copperplate 


— ae 


Littinanatins 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 


Oils and Dryers. 





























Cincinnati, 
New York, 
Chicago, 
Saint Louis, 
Supplies and Toronto, 
Bronzes. London. 


Importers of 


Lithographic 
Stones, 

















CARMICHAEL, WILSON & CO., Ltd. . . Agents . . SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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The Seybold Machine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


LONDON 




















BERLIN TORONTO 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 








PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 


Paper Cutters Embossers 


SIX STYLES, EIGHT SIZES EIGHT STYLES. NINE SIZES 
Duplex Tri 
Signature Presses Bundling Machines Rotary Board Cutters 
Die Presses Backing Machines Knife Grinders 


Smashing Machines Round-Corner Cutters Hand Stampers 




















THERE IS SOME SATISFACTION 


In purchasing Seybold Patented Machinery and 
the decision below will surely substantiate this 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, of Dayton, Ohio, has been noti- 
fied of a victory won in the United States Supreme Court. This company sold a 
patented bookbinder dry press and sheet tie for folded printed signatures, called 
the Seybold Hercules Signature Press, to one Bush, who was at one time State 
Printer for Pennsylvania. Jones, a rival firm and patentee of a machine built 
and sold by The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co., of Harrisburg, Pa., brought 
suit against Bush for the use of the machine, and The Seybold Machine Company, 
through its attorneys, undertook the defense of Bush. It proved to be a hard- 
fought patent case. The suit was brought in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, thence to the Court of Appeals and finally to the United States 
Supreme Court. There a decision was rendered in favor of ‘The Seybold Machine 
Company. A patent case is seldom heard by the United States Supreme Court, 
and the one in question naturally attracted much attention among attorneys and 





manufacturers. 
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Fre HARRIS — 
MUTOMATIC PREK* 
COMPANY? 


























Two 

type forms 
may be run 
side by 


side. 


Size Sheet,. . . . . 15x18 
Size Plate, . . . . . 14x17 
Size Type Form,. . 4% x 8% 


Floor Space, 4 ft. 2in. x 6 ft. 8 in. 


a 
_ 


[= 





vit) Swe 
. 


Reflect that our press takes ordinary cut sheets of paper, feeds them automatically from a pile, and 
gives a guaranteed net output of 5,000 good impressions per hour. 

Then reflect on the saving in time and money that this means. Do you not think it will pay you 
to correspond with us? ‘ 














FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, OHIO 


CHICAGO — OLp Cotony BUILDING NEW YORK — 26 CorTLanpT STREET 
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The Many-sided Harris. 





To the General Trade 


The Harris is offered as a time-saver, space-saver 
and money-saver on a very large class of general 
printing. It is thoroughly automatic, feeding 
itself from a pile of ordinary cut stock. 


To the Proprietary Medicine Trade 


‘The Harris is of great value. It has been gen- 
erally adopted for printing customers’ cards on 
the backs of almanacs — doing the work at the 
rate of 5,000 impressions per hour, where the 
runs average but 300 between changes. 


To the Folding-box Maker 


The Harris offers unexpected facilities. The 
great variety of odd shapes that can be printed 
automatically is a constant surprise. 


To the Envelope Manufacturer 


The Harris offers a printing facility so advan- 
tageous that it has been generally adopted. 


To the Card Index Maker 


The Harris is a prime necessity. To this work 
ten Harris presses are devoted exclusively, or 
nearly so. 


To the Counter:Check Book Manufacturer 


We say that the Harris can be run with num- 
bering heads, printing in one color and number- 
ing with another at the same impression. The 
demand made upon us by printers of this 
specialty is now met by recent devices of our 
Mr. C. G. Harris and others, and counter- 
check books are being economically produced 
on the Harris. 


To the Paper Bag Maker 


The Harris offers facilities for automatically 
printing square, satchel bottom and automatic 
bags in sizes from % lb. to 25 Ib., at 5,000 im- 
pressions per hour, and also flour sack tubes in 
four colors, 5,000 tubes per hour. 


To the Tag Manufacturer 


The Harris has proved itself indispensable, print- 
ing 125,000 single tags per day, day in and day 
out, with frequent changes, or in gangs of four 
if desired. 


To the Manufacturer of Gummed Labels 


The Harris is highly economical. 


To the Maker of Manifold Impression Books 
The close automatic register of the Harris is a 
high recommendation, 

To the Seedsman 
The Harris is useful for seed packets, flat or 
made up, and for a hundred other things. 

To the Manufacturer of Paper Novelties 
What the Harris will do is a good reason for 
corresponding with us. 

To the Manufacturer of Jewelers’ Cards 


The Harris is as useful as to the tag men or 
the card index maker. 


To all large Manufacturers doing their 
own Printing 


The Harris is unusually attractive, because as 
a class they always figure costs. 





see 








FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


NILES, 


CHICAGO — OLp Co.ony BuILpING 





OHIO 


NEW YORK — 26 CorTLANDT STREET 
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To get a// the profit out of _ 
your jobwork, you must use an 4 
















American 
Lead and Rule Cutter 





| SIZES AND PRICES 


Mailed to any address in 








ig | Length 2in, 2% in. 2% in. “NE AME | the United States on 

4 | 6inch . . $1.75 . $1.85 . $1.95 .. 25 Cents receipt of price. | § 

ouse Jo tiCHS | sires: 2002520 2 2302: 9 _| / 
Winch... 2.25. 2.35. 245.. 35 “ | a 

nen. 5. ae? ee 3 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
PARIS, 1900 
BUFFALO, 1901 


Sold by Representative Dealers Everywhere. 












MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. Rouse G&G Co. 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago 








Ask for Illustrated Booklet. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Lonpon, 
Sole Agents for Great Britain. 
American Lead and Rule Cutter No. 3 


WATCH OUR “‘AD”’ in JULY INLAND PRINTER for another Novelty of interest to every Job Printer. 


The Reliance 


Photo-Engravers’ Proof Press 


Has no equal because of its absolutely correct construction, rigidity and powerful 
leverage, and is so acknowledged by prominent engravers in the States and Europe 
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PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & Co.: CHICAGO, 

Dear Sirs,— After having your Mammoth Press in our institution for 
some time, we are in a position to say that we now consider it about the 
best investment we have made of late years in the way of a labor and 


| 







tthe eases 


Bed, 28x 36 inches. money saving device. ba Agi three of your regular B size Reliance 

: Presses in our place which are giving us much better satisfaction than 

. Platen, 24 X 32 inches. the old-style Washington Hand Presses, but we take particular pleasure 
Net Weight, 4,290 lbs. in saying that we are enabled to prove extraordinary large size plates on 


this new Mammoth Press of yours, which formerly we were compelled to 
put on a cylinder press for proving purposes, and everybody knows the 
expense of operating a cylinder press and holding it for several days until 
all the colors are printed on top of each other, as is necessary in our 
business, and therefore the possibility of doing this kind of work on a 
hand press is certainly a very profitable investment to us. 
We wish you abundant success, which you certainly deserve, and 
remain, Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN 3-COLOR COMPANY, 
THEO. REGENSTEIN, President. ) 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Investigate the merits of the Reliance and be convinced of our claims. 
HIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXPOSITION. 
We Invite Correspondence. 





Sold exclusively by the Manufacturers — 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


118-132 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








A. W. PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England, Sole Agents 
for England, France, Australia and South Africa. 

Kumscu & Co., Frankfort a. M., Germany, Sole Agents for Germany, Austria, 

Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Italy and Russia. 








AENECKE PRINT 
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Works at NEWARK NJ, 
HANOVER. GERMANY 


& MOSCOW 
RUSS/IA- 








Twins of Gold and Silver 
meeting face.to rac 4 &. 
e Imps of Sunshine i 


Q@INNER CHL 





JAENECKE IMPS 
Series N°8 


PRINTED ON A MIEHLE PRESS ON POLYCHROME PAPER MADE BY LOUIS DEJONGE & CO., NEW YORK CITY, 
TINT, NO. 9429. ALUMINUM INK, NO. 6367. MEDIUM GOLD INK, NO. 6364. 
DEEP CHERRY RED, NO. 6508. VIOLET BLUISH, NO. 6538. 




















~ MOSCOW, RUSSIA.” 


"JAFNECKE 
PRINTING INK CO 


PRINTING 48° LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
DRY COLORS VARNISHES BRONZE POWDERS 


NEWARK N. J. 
NEW YORK 
© CH so 


KAISER BLUE, NO. 79931. 
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Why he bought a “Multipress”— 


Plain Talks by a Plain Man THE OFFICIAL DEMOCRATIC FINE BOOK AND THE BEST ADVERTISING 


the Talk of the City. NEWSPAPER OF JOB PRINTING. MEDIUM IN 
THE CITY OF YONKERS. WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


6 424A 


* She Yonkers Merald & | 


HERALD-NEws BUILDING. 


N° 10 WARBURTON AVENUE. 





The Chanapion Inaugerator Yonkers, N. Y., April 26th.1902, Aff 
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7 Campbell P'P,. & Mfg' Co., 
< #1 Madison Ave. New York. 
7 Gentlemen:- We desire to express our 
7 appreciation of the Multipress. 

4 We lcoked carefully into the merits of the == 
> press was the only one outside of the Multipress to serve 
> our purpose but saw nothing we could consider a point of 
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“as that 


superior excellence, while in the Multipress there were many 
points of excellence, which were lacking in the other. 

As to the simplicity and ease of operation we may say 
that our cylinder pressman runs it successfully and to our 
entire satisfaction. 

Yours very truly, 
Yonkers Herald. 


Some others who have bought the “‘MULTIPRESS” in preference to any other Flat-Bed Web: 


Tribune, Bay City, Mich. News Bureau, Boston, Mass. Star, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
News, Cumberland, Md. Herald, Yonkers, N.Y. Review, Atlantic City, N. J. 
North Side News, New York. Sentinel, Rome, N.Y. Cataract Journal, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Leader, Marietta, Ohio. 
Recent Sales: 
Gazette, Atlantic City, N.J. Press, Haverhill, Mass. News, Newburgh, N. Y. 


When you are in the market, we make this simple 
request: That you do not place your order until 
after you have seen one of our latest ‘‘Multipresses’’ 





in operation. 


The “Multipress”’ prints a 4, The Campbell Company 


6 or 8 page paper on a roll from 
flat forms of type, and delivers 2 
a: Mae a tn Sum X 334 Dearborn Street, 5 Madison Avenue, 
6,000 an hour. 


Chicago New York 
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THESE INKS ARE THE 


STANDARDS 


ADOPTED BY THE 
LEADING PRINTERS OF 
THE WORLD 





| eee 
The Standard \GQRe 
Printing Ink Co. 








r= CROW BLACK | 3 


AND OTHER HIGH-GRADE BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 





Chicago Branch Cincinnati, Ohio , 


69-71 Plymouth Place 






























“ryy 7” 7 x , ry ‘ x —_ a : ‘ 
Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Mention Inland Printer. 
No, 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 





Turning this 
peel “GEM” 

siesta! |! PAPER CUTTER 
machine for 


any thickness 
of work = 


Manufactured by 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Established 1847 





A revelation ms 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality 
of work. 














The ‘‘GEM’”’ has all improvements and 
is well Known to the trade. Twenty-five 
years on the market. 

Aso -—— 


Victor and Diamond Hand and Power Cutters. 
No. 4—2 sheets to % inch. : ra a 
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Bi] FFALO are good envelopes. Commercial 


Our samples and Sizes, 


7 ) prices tell the story. Odd Sizes, 
pi Send for them. :: : Catalogue, 
: Calendar, 


BUFFALO ENVELOPE CO. Merchandise 


3 
3 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Envelopes 
| 
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“Nero-Ground. We: m\ ero-Goround. |p 
1830 1902 
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BUY YOURSELF AN 
IM PROVED Founder of Loring Coes & Co. 


LORING COES 














‘“MICRO-GROUND” 


TRADE-MARK 


KNIFE Which is even of sien 


temper, accurate Micro-Greund” 
in your orders 


of dimension, stiff of edge and made to to us or through 
° . . 7 ] h 
stand “grief” and secure satisfaction ===" 


LORING COES @ CO. 


Incorporated 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Every Good Thing is imitated 


Inland Type is a Good Thing 
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Therefore it is imitated by all our com- 
petitors. They have imitated Standard 
Line, Unit Set, our packages, our adver- 
tising. They have something for which 
they claim that ‘‘a large proportion of 
their type is practically as good as In- 
land type;”’ that they have faces “‘which 
will answer the same purpose.”’ The 
imitations MAY BE GOOD. The gen- 
uine IS BETTER. Imitations usually 
lack the essentials of the REAL THING 
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INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


Saint Louis and Chicago 
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OSCAR E. BINNER, WM. A. HINNERS, 
President and Resident Manager, New York Office 
HERMAN C. LAMMERS, 
Vice-President and Art Director, Chicago 


Treasurer and General Manager, Chicago Plant 
J. LENHART SHILLING, 
Secretary and Genl. Superintendent, Chicago 
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The Monadnock Building, the new Chicago Postoffice and the Great Northern Building as viewed from the 


HOME OF THE PERFECT PRINTING PLATE 


AND OF OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


‘“COMMERCIAL ORIGINALITY”? 


Read ‘“‘ The Truthful Narrative of the Straw that Broke the Camel's Back "’ in the June number, and send one dollar for a 
year’s subscription ; sample copy, ten cents. 


BINNER ENGRAVING CO., 21:23:25 Plymouth Court CHICAGO 
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NEW YORK OFFICE, III FIFTH AVENUE 





















































Scott All-Size Rotary 


With Roll Offset Device 


Cuts off and prints 88 different lengths of sheets 
at a speed of 


6000 PER HOUR 


Delivering sheets flat on delivery table 














SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE for Catalogue and further Information about this wonderful Press. 





We manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic and Aluminum Presses, Drum Cylinder, Two- 
Revolution Presses with Front Fly and Printed-Side-Up Deliveries, Flat-Bed 
Perfecting, Rotary Magazine, Color and Newspaper Presses. 























WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, 








NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building 








CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 

ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building N. J. cd U. S. A. 
BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building Cable Address 
MEXICO OFFICE, Calle de Ortego, No.5 WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 









CLASS H F—Four-Roller Two-Revolution Press, Printed-side-up Delivery 
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Peculiar But True. 


“H.D.” Ink made the Queen City Print- 
ing Ink Co.—though they made it. 


It was yesterday— zs to-day—has been 
for over 40 years—the most popular, best 
selling, and most satisfactory printing ink 
made. Never so much of it sold—never 
found in so many offices—as to-day. 
Where “H. D.” goes, QUEEN CITY 
COLORS follow. All Queen City Inks 


have special merit. 


Result—Repeat orders—printers satisfied. 


Proof—Necessity to again increase the 
capacity of plant. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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IMPERIAL 
COATING MILLS 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Finest Chromo Lithograph Book Paper 


BLANKS AND TRANSLUCENTS 


WHAT WE CLAIM FOR SUPERIOR QUALITY OF OUR PAPER 


Highest Velvet Finish. Our 
paper is not crushed to get 
finish. Finest printing and 
folding quality 9d d d Jd @o 
Our paper has no bad odor 


The paper on which this edition is printed 
is made at the Imperial Mills 


Latest improved coating plant in the United States. Location, one-half block 
from Bryant and Superior Mills. The only mill in the world that will make 
coated paper under patent on the Fourdrinier Machine. Railroad facilities: 
Michigan Central, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Grand 
Rapids & Indiana, Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw. 





























Glo Hampshire Bond 


7eRE RE WwW 


SAMPLE 
DB OO K 


READY 


lv Hampshire Bond 
Quoge saijiisdwvge a1@ 





@ It will be worth more to you 
than any previous edition, as it 
contains many new features ; 
unlike previous editions it will be 
sent only to those printers who . 
ask—but it is worth the asking. 
Write us—not ona postal,though. 


Old Hampshire Bond 


Made ‘*a little better than seems necessary ’’ 


Somateiing PAPER Sian 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 





Old Pampshire Bond 
Quogy syGodwegE Tie 


A@ Old Pampshir 
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PATENTED APRIL 10, 1900 


“We have not spent 5 cents for repairs on either 


machine or dies.” 
The Rolla L. Crain Co., Ottawa, Canada. 


“The Tatum Punch is cheapest in the end, in 
that it does the work when you want it, and does 


it well, and doesn’t get out of repair.” 
Arkansas Democrat Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


“Your steam power punching machine is the 
most profitable piece of machinery in our establish- 
: ment.” Merchants Printing Co., New Orleans, La. 


“Using the Punching Machine every week-day 
in the year and consider it the best purchase we 
ever made.” American Sales Book Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


“Re my purchase of a Tatum Punch. When I 
go to church Sunday morning 1 hear the whole 
congregation say ‘I have done those things I ought 


not to have done,’ I know I am not it.” 
Jas. Arnold, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TATUM 


17 ADJUSTABLE 


PAPER 


PUNCHES 








Made in four sizes. This is Style B, 


Foot Power. Price, $100 net. 








Sold guaranteed by our name and by 
the mark of public approval, to wit: 


AF 
2 





“You conferred a great blessing on the trade 


©¥? when you presented this punch to us.” 


Jas. W. Long Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


-“We had used several different makes before 


yours, all of which we discarded in your favor.” 
Marshall & Bruce, Nashville, Tenn. 


“The Foot Power Punching Machine has paid 
for itself three or four times over and still is in perfect 


condition.” Grand & Toy, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


“We employ a $3 boy who operates this machine 
with absolute accuracy and satisfaction, for the 
reason that the machine does the work, and not 
the boy.” Pioneer Press Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


“While, of course, we could get along without 
a Tatum Punch, we would as soon think of being 
without a typewriter and some of the modern con- 


veniences of doing business.” 
The Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland, Oregon. 








Our printed matter and all information for the asking. 


The Sam’] C. Tatum Co. 


Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
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THE ONIVER SAL 


Best Job Press for all Purposes 5 
































lf your office requires but one Press, get a Gally Oniversal—then you have the best type 
of Platen Press. For a large office, the Gally Oniversal is the most productive 
Press for Half-Tone Printing and Embossing 








DR DR ON 


HOUSES 


DXROR DR 


HOUSES 














OF THE OF THE 
American American 
Type Type 
Founders Founders 5 
Company Company : 
30ston Chicago ‘ 
270 Congress St. 203 E. Monroe St. | 
$ Ss | 
New York 


St. Louis 


Rose and Duane Sts. Fourth and Elm Sts 


bY 
Philadelphia o 
606 Sansom St. Minneapolis 
24 First St., South 
Baltimore s 
Frederick and Water 
Streets gna 
gs 1621 Blake St. 
Pittsbur§ 3 
323 Third Ave. Spokane 
s 10 Monroe St. 
Buffalo s 


45 N. Division St. 
s 
Cineinnati 
124 E. Sixth St. 
s 
Cleveland 
257 St. Clair St. 
s 
Kansas City 
610 Delaware St. 


NZ NaN 


Los Angeles 
121 N. Broadway 
S 
Portland, Ore. 
Second and Stark 

treets 

s 
San Francisco 
405 Sansome St. 


NZ NAN 





























































THE GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS. M. GALLY, Inventor and Sole Proprietor. 












The Universal Press is the most powerful of platen presses, ex- The Universal Press is the only type of job press that has an inde- 
ceeding other types of platen presses in this particular by fully fifty pendent system of distributing rollers, giving a continuous process of 
per cent. distribution, enabling you to obtain full effects of light and shade in color. 

The Universal Press is the only type of platen printing press which The Universal Press is the only type of job press in which pro- 
gives a square impact on the face of the printed form. Perfect rigidity vision is made for an independent ink supply to the form, thus giving 







gives exact register—an imperative necessity in color printing. the rollers ample time to lay the ink on evenly. 








The UNIVERSAL is unsurpassed for printing Half- 
Tones, and for Color Work, where absolute exactness 
in register and perfect ink distribution is imperative. 













For all information and quotations write nearest House 


American Type Founders Co. | 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 








cenierespitttt tA DELILE 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
171 Queen Victoria Street, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK Pitt Street, 


LONDON, E. C. SYDNEY, - N.S. W. 


Cable address, ‘‘ Normanique.”* Cable address, ‘‘Unitpaper.” 
| pay 





’ 





Cable Address, ‘‘ Parsebros.’ 









Export Agents for . a 
vanish American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W.Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 









y/ 
7 aN 
N 
Ny 
Ee Niet “Oi 
re ED All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Boxs 
boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 


and everything connected with the Paper 
and Printing Trades. 












Down and Out/(— eee 
BRADNER 


SMITH 








cash-in-advance scheme some eight years ago, and although 
my competitors at the time considered it the vague idea 
of a lunatic, they have since realized that I was more sane 


| IGH prices received a sular plexus blow when I sprung my 


than they bargained for. Newspaper publishers paid from ten to 

twenty-five cents a pound for news ink and job printers from two 

dollars to sixteen dollars a pound for fine job inks. Specimen e 

books were issued with top-notch prices marked therein, but dis- 

counts varied according to the pull you had with the salesman or ; ; 

his boss, Credits were granted in the same manner, and_ notes Paper Makers, Importers and Jobbers 
were always taken in preference to cash when making settlements. Paper of Every Description, Envelopes, 


On maturity day the philanthropic ink man.would help the printer Gordbosd. Twines: Bec 
pay the note, thereby placing him under moral obligations not to , . 
buy elsewhere. The prices charged were never questioned, con- 
sequently the poor printer never could call his soul or his business 
his own. I worked on a different basis. I issued a net price-list, Hone —$$$—— — 

and wealth nor prestige could induce me to ship the goods without . 

the money. I gave a dollar’s worth of ink for a dollar, and when N L t J 

the goods were not found worth the dollar, I cheerfully refunded it ew ines or une 


and paid the transportation charges. 


184-186 Monroe Street, Chicago 

















Send for my price-list. I issue no specimen book, but will Damascus Bond (22x 34, 40 lb.) 
match any shade or grade of ink that was ever manufactured. I In White, Light Blue, Corn, Golden Rod, Shell Rose, 
want the trade of every printer, whether they order a quarter-pound Mazarin, Russet. 
can or a five-hundred-pound barrel. 20 lb. Envelopes to match (size 634 . ) 
_Add Oxford Superfine Wove Tinted Flats. 
ess : ; ; 
* Yale Superfine Laid Tinted Flats. 





Springwater Half-tone Flats. 


Printers Ink Jonson|{ _ _* 3 


SEND roe SAMPLES AND PRICES 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
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PRINTER’S 
PUNCH 


Numbers 1, 3 and 5 


in printers 








13 


000000 00000000 () 


No. 3—12 inches wide 





ANY OF THESE SIZES $3.00 EACH 


PRICES : 
No. 1— Hand Power, 6 inches between $ 
18.00 


holes, with 2 round hole punches 
No. 3— Foot Power, 12 inches between 

holes, with 3 round hole punches 35-00 
No. 5— Foot Power, 18 inches between ee 

holes, with 4 round hole punches 5 


For sale by all typefounders and dealers 


39 








46 


supplies and bookbinders’ machinery 


RINTERS and small 
binders who can not 
afford a multiplex punching 
machine will find that the 
Printer’s Punch will take 
its place perfectly. All dies 
and punches are one piece 
and will shift without re- 
moving from machine. 
Special or round hole dies 
can be furnished to punch 
6 inches from margin. All 
dies are interchangeable on 
all machines. Will punch 
stock up to 3 inch thick. 
The machines are nicely 
finished, well made and are 
fully guaranteed by the 
makers. Have your dealer 
put in one for acceptance 
if satisfactory. 








Manufactured by 


Gether- 
Drebert- 
Perkins Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
U.S.A. 











SPO — Of) 


Special dies 
any size or 
shape 
quoted on 
application 




















S. GT. 


Punch Press | 













WILL DO THE WORK OF 
A HIGH-PRICED MACHINE 











No. 116. HAND AND FOOT POWER. 





punch heads extra. Space occupied by machine on table, 15 x 17 inches. 


with toot-treadle is adjustable to fit tables 32 to 36 inches high. 






name-plate and all small parts. Combination and special shaped punches made to order. 


Will punch holes up to 154 inches apart, on any length of sheet. Space occupied by machine on table 18 x 20 inches. 
Price, without table, $50; with table, $75. Round-hole punch heads, $4. 


No. 112 Hand Power only. Will punch holes up to 11 inches apart on any length of sheet. Price, $25; 
T I ay ) § 


Punch Heads are Removable, Adjustable and Interchangeable. 


rhe Foot Power Machine can be mounted on an ordinary wooden table. The rod connecting handle 


These Machines are carried in stock by printers’ and binders’ supply houses throughout the United States. 


Ghe only Multiplex Punch Press 
JSold at a Low Price 








They are strongly built, being of cast iron. The base and removable feed-table are handsomely enameled, "“e@ 
with the following parts nickel-plated: Graduated scale for spacing punches, adjustable side-stop for paper, "*@ 





Manufactured by 





310 North Eleventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








machines. 


No. 5-A. Price, $12 


Five changes in size of hole, has adjust- 


Sieber G Trussell Manufacturing Co. 20¢2kscptopineh a moimam oft 


any distance apart up to the width of the 
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No Paradox—Only Fact. 
5O Cuts a Minute 


will not produce more work in a day on a paper cutter than 25 cuts a minute on the 


BROWN G&G CARVER. 


No operator can change his work in 114 seconds, the time the knife takes 
to descend and rise again. 








TAT jut 





*““ LABEL” CUTTER. 


The latest improved Brown & Carver Automatic Clamp and Hand Clamp Cut- 
ting Machine, with foot treadle, is destgned to cut accurately the greatest output per 
day possible. 

This time-saver clamps by hand, or automatically, without change of adjustment. 

Clamps by hand without running clamp down by hand. 

The one-piece clamp insures accuracy. 


Awarded the Gold Medal at the 


Difficult Propositions Desired. Pan-American Exposition, 1901 








OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


§ CHICAGO, ILL., 321 Dearborn Street —J. M. Ives, Manager. 


STORES t LONDON, ENGLAND, 23 Goswell Road — ANDREW & SUTER. 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, . 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. ede s yme St., San Francisco, Cal, 
TuHos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . 414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. MILLER & RICHARD, F 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Ont. 


AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A. G. BURTON’S SON, 42 to 48 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


E.C. FULLER & CO., 28 READE STREET, NEW York, SOLE EASTERN AGENTS FOR PERFORATOR. 
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SHERIDANS IMPROVED 
| “SHERIDAN” 














Hand Clamp, built in sizes 36, 39, 44, 48, 54 inches. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





1. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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DENNISONS CLASP ENVELOPE 
THE BEST FOR MAILING 


y, 
LL USTeate 


PRICE LIST 


SENT ON 
APPLICATION 
WRITE, OUR NEAREST STORE 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 

N 


AND 
ST LOUIS 


























Il GuNMED 
LINEN 


No, 1 Calendar D 
¢ KIN 
Orr rich 




















3-8 INCH, 


ye 























T.M. Reg’d, July, 1889 
Patented, May, 1895 








If you want a strong, convenient 
and accurate Paper Cutter, in- 


vestigate the merits of the 


ADVANCE Wim 


CUTTER 


Others like them—so will you. 
Good from start to finish. Write 


for complete illustrated circular. 











SOLD BY DEALERS | Manufactured by LHE CHALLENGE— 
MACHINERY CO. 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO 


EVERYWHERE 
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LUNDELL ELECTRIC MOTORS 














LUNDELL MOTORS 


can be applied to all forms of machinery 
in printing-offices, bookbinderies, engrav- 
ing plants, etc. They are constructed on 
scientific principles, have a high efficiency, 
a strong torque, are non-sparking, safe, 
reliable and clean. They are used exclu- 
sively in many of the largest plants in this 
country and abroad. They are also used 
with economy in small establishments. 
To be without a Lundell Motor is to be 
without a good friend. 
Send for Bulletin No. 3200 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: Weld Building. St. Louis: Security Building. Baltimore : 























Maryland Trust Building. 











“Go Way Back” 


to John Gutenberg and his fifteenth century 
machine for a comparison and any modern 
press will be a winner, but compare carefully 
every other twentieth century product with 
the new Perfected Prouty Press and you will 
find the contrast relatively as astonishing. 


We aim to have the ‘‘Prouty’’ as near per- 


fection as thought and money can make it, 
and to that end we are continually making 
additions and improvements. Why not look 
over our catalogue before buying a press? 
The best is the cheapest. 


Manufactured only by FIVE SIZES 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Sarispury Square, Lonpon, E. C., European Agents. 
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The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 















29 Warren Street, New York HY 
F | 
- 
328 Dearborn Street Ser 135 South Fifth Street 
Chicago Philadelphia 

















MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GANT BRONZING MACHINE 


<== 7 SIZE, .. 48x 65 4 





Write 
ay - +4 | for 
Catalogue 





NO WORM OR BRONZING PADS 


WILL GIVE BETTER BRONZE DISTRIBUTION BY FAR SIMPLER METHOD 






We build all sizes of Bronzing Machines on same principle 








Dusting Machines Roughing Machines 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING BRONZE 
unagesis INKS § powers 


All Lithographic Supplies, all Photo- Engravers’ Supplies, and MACHINERY 
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MOTOR GENERATOR 


For Electrotypers, Platers and General Deposition of Metals. 
l to 6 Volts, 400 to 5,000 Amperes. 


1S SOLBIN, 
\ OUTRIGHT i 





Manufactured by JANTZ & LEIST ELECTRIC CoO. 
808-810 Elm St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


IF INTERESTED, SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND QUOTATION. 


RABOL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 




















Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


i ir caiaianal se 





TOMERS T 
MACHINE GUM-—For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready acnnaneiitiaeitaaterieias — 


for use. Guaranteed to keep for three months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. US THIS WEEK THAT THEY ARE 
Se + gigalaaal heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than GETTING 25% MORE PRODUCT 
ordinary glue. 
SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. WITH TYMPALYN THAN THEY 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell, 


EMBOSSING LIQUID — For leather, cloth and silk. WERE ON ORDINARY PACKING. 


ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX-—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 
© 
elf- Clamping 


MATRIX PASTE — Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 


ALL SIZES — 32 in. to 72 in. in width. 


Apt) 


Let us send you our New Cata- 
logue with testimonials 
and references. 


THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER @ PRESS CO. 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 























evaeena 
















New York Office, 12 Reade Street 
O. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER. 





Chicago Office, 315 Dearborn St. 
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Solid Nickel Rlatrices 


FTER long years of experimenting we have had great 
success in making solid nickel matrices for typecast- 
J ing by electrotyping. These nickel matrices can be 
made of any desired thickness up to % inch, 1 inch and 
more. They are indestructible and last forever! The yearly 
expenses for renewing old copper matrices are saved when 
using our nickel matrices. 








\ 





Nickel] Electrotyping is done quicker than Copper electro- Licenses for this prominent process are sold from the origi- 
typing — in about half the time. nators to any typefoundry. e 


Punches can be made of type metal instead of steel; they are Instruction can be given free of charge at our works to 
therefore made quicker and much cheaper. anybody buying a license. 





Ketiengesellschaft fiir Schriftgiesserei und Paschinenbau, 
Cffenbach am Shain, Germany. 


THE PRINTING MACHINE & TYPEFOUNDRY Co. 


aa ee Cee 

































HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 


ALWAYS IN STOCK 
AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 


FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN TYPE 


FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
UNIT TYPE CABINETS 


WITH STEEL RUNS AND 
“NEW DEPARTURE” CASES 






























HE Unit Type Cabinet represents a great stride in 
cabinet construction. Heretofore the unit system 
has not been applied to type cabinets. Its adapta- 

bility is at once apparent. Units can be added from time 
to time as required, and there will never be many cases not 
in actual use. The units can be built up in sections around 
windows and doors where it is not possible to put another 
cabinet, and it will prove a great saving in floor space. No 
matter what number of units are in use, the whole will 
always present the appearance of a complete cabinet. The 
height of each unit is 1238 inches, the top and base each 
add three inches. 

The distinct feature of these Cabinets is the various 
depths of cases. It is a new feature not found in other 
cabinets. The idea originated with Mr. L. A. Burton, 
Gladbrook, Iowa. The cases are arranged in series of 
ten so as to readily take all sizes of type from six-point 
up. Every printer knows how difficult it is to “‘fish”’ 
for small type when lying on the bottom of deep com- 





’ hallow depth for small fonts will 
Three Units with Top and Base. Arranged like the window cabinet. Two pairs persenes : The shallo P . 

of New York brackets and two pairs news cases on top. prove a saving on the nerves and patience of the com- 

PRICE, LIST OF UNIT TYPE. CABINETS positor and will save lots of time for the proprietor. 
With full size California Job Cases. The Style B Cap Piece has a drawer 3 inches in 
ys, Deve * various depths, $17.58 Cap Piece, Style A, plain, . . . . . $3.00 depth. This drawer is filled with small, wooden sort 
“* B, 8 cases, 7 of regular depth, 15.00 coh Pi “‘  B, drawer and : : haces 
“* C, 8 blank cases for electrotypes, 13.00 a 7.50 boxes, size 3x 3 inches a total of 60 boxes. These 
“ D, 8 indexed electrotype cases, 16.00 Base Piece,..........+.- 1.50 sort boxes are removable and any sort unit can be 


In ordering care should be taken to specify Cap and Base Pieces, as they are not 
included with orders for Units unless specially mentioned. 

The Style A Unit has 10 cases of five different depths. The three top cases have 
an outside depth of 54 inch; the next two, 4 inch; the next one, 1 inch; the next 
three, 136 inch, which is our regular case, and the bottom case has an outside depth 
of 1% inches. This case is very convenient for large poster fonts. 

The Style B Unit has 8 cases, 7 of which are of the standard depth as put inall of 
our regular cabinets. The top case is shallower and has an outside depth of 1 inch. 

Above prices are subject to usual discounts. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





























Thirteen Style A Units. Occupies floor space 103% x 20% inches. 
he highest case 64 inches from the floor. 


130 cases, 





taken from the drawer and carried to the stone or 
type case. 

A cabinet made up of three Style A Units with the 
Style B Cap Piece, gives 30 type cases and a practical 
sort cabinet in a height of 43 inches— something 
unprecedented in type-case construction. It repre- 
sents a gain of 39 per cent in case capacity over the 
best steel-run construction heretofore devised. 


A Single Unit, Style A, with Top and Base. Occupies floor space 
3442 x 20% ; height with top and base as shown, 1834 inches. 





seam 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
UNIT TYPE CABINETS 


ARE MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The Hamilton Mig.Co. 


Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Warehouse, . . MIDDLETOWN,N.Y. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 
Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 
MACHINERY 


- furnished : 








Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 SOUTH JEFFERSO), STREET, CHICAGO 


PRINTING MACHINERY Cvo., Ltd., 
15 Tudor Street, Loudon, E. C., 











European Agents, 
England 
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Cramer Plates 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed in quality and 
ease of manipulation. Made in all grades and brands. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. 4 9 d d dO d Od A Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


New YorkK OFFICE — 32 East Tenth Street. 
PaciFic Coast OFFICE—Acader of Sci ence Bldg., SanFrancisco,Cal. 


Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous 


ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 





Ask your dealer for reduced prices on our Isochromatic Plates. 














James White G&G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


























PAPER F OLDING MACHINES 
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A COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN.* 


NO. I.— ERNEST ALLAN BATCHELDER,. 


HE aim of this series of articles is to 
present a simple, practical course in 
the principles of decorative design. 
An impartial observer must be im- 
pressed by the fact that there is a 
notable spirit of self-improvement 
among printers, a widespread desire 
to produce work that will stand 
the test of artistic criticism. This 
spirit has developed during the past 

B few years a_ steadily increasing 
amount of tasteful, well-executed 
work. On the other hand, in an 
effort to be original and artistic, 

the printer sometimes errs on the side of eccentricity 
and irregularity, both in arrangement and in the selec- 
tion of colors. Confusion results, and unity, the fore- 
most consideration of design, is lost. 

The bizarre and the unusual may succeed in “ catch- 
ing the eve,” but we should remember that the eye 
‘often resents being caught, and that when caught, a 
message should be conveyed to the mind that shall 
linger as a pleasant memory. We have to consider not 
only what to say, but how to say it in the most orderly 
and attractive way. 

We may trust, if we choose, entirely to personal 
judgment; but it is our impression that a working 
knowledge of the principles of design will be found 
most helpful and suggestive. 

During the course, definite problems will be given 
for solution, because in any work involving use of 
mind, eve and hand we must learn by doing, not by 

*This course in design is based on the work done at Harvard Univer- 
sity under the instruction of Dr. Denman W. Ross. To him is due such 
credit as may appear in the work; to the writer, in attempting to publish, 
with a definite purpose in mind; the most helpful thing that has yet been 
said on the subject of design, must come whatever blame may arise from 
reasons of inconsistency or lack of clearness. The cause is well worth 


the effort. It is hoped that others may partake of the good work. [All 
rights reserved.] 
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casual seeing or reading. Many problems that appear 
to be simple, in the reading, will be found, in the doing, 
to contain certain unforeseen difficulties. It is in the 
solution of these difficulties, each in its proper place, 
that we shall exercise our skill and judgment, and thus 
progress. 

At the start it must be said that design can not be 
taught; nor can music be taught. We may learn to 
play acceptably on a musical instrument without neces- 
sarily being musicians. In the same way we may 
acquire a clear understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design, may attain to some degree of technical 
skill, with ability to express an idea in an orderly and 
tasteful form. Further than this, instruction will not 
avail, except in the line of personal help and criticism. 
The rest must remain with ourselves. 

We shall endeavor to get at the bottom of the sub- 
ject. The start will be from simple, elementary shapes, 
abstract in character. From this start, an effort will 
be made to render the work more and more definite in 
its adaptation to the immediate needs of the printer. 
We shall avoid the academic, and shall treat of the use 
of natural forms at the latter end of the course only. 

For those who desire to follow the line of work to 
be presented, the following equipment, mental and 
material, will be useful : 

First — A fund of common sense! This is always 
a prime consideration, in a question of taste as well as 
in all other affairs of life. Our instruction will lack 
the element of personal contact, hence common sense 
must be the arbiter of many minor points. Directions 
will be as clear as possible; but even so, doubts will 
occasionally arise. When in doubt, use common sense! 

Second — A wholesome imagination! This is also 
an important factor, for all art — music, poetry, design 
or what not — must spring from the “ play impulse ”’: 
the effort must be free and spontaneous, not a matter 
of duty or drudgery, nor with expectation of immediate 
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We must look upon it as a recrea- 


pecuniary benefit. 
The solu- 


tion to be taken up during leisure intervals. 
tion of each problem must be a pleasure, otherwise we 
may gain but little in the end. However, as one of our 
aims will be to stimulate the imagination, let us pass 
on, without further comment, to the material part of 
the equipment. 
Third —A bottle of 
charcoal-gray paint, water-color, will often serve as an 


india-ink, black. A pan of 
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interesting substitute, but is not necessary. A small 
dish should be provided in which to dilute the ink with 
water when some tone other than black is required. 
Fourth — Two or three water-color brushes, a 
say No. 2, for lines, and a larger one, 
A bamboo Japanese brush will de 


small one, say 
No. 7, for washes. 
found most useful for all general purposes, as it is suit- 
able for either line or wash. 

Fifth —A transparent paper that will ‘ 
Japanese water-color paper, 10 by 14 inches in size, is 
It may be purchased of a dealer in artists’ mate- 
It need not cost over 


‘take paint.” 


best. 
Japanese store. 
Ordinary 


rials, or at a 


I cent sheet. typewriting paper will 


answer for most of the problems. 


per 


Sixth — One or two sheets of * square underlay ”’ 


paper, or engine ruled paper, 10 by 14 inches in size, 


being most serviceable. This paper may be secured 


ruled into !g-inch squares, 14-inch squares, or 12-inch 
squares. The '4-inch ruling is best for our purpose. 
lf the paper can not be readily found, we may, by the 
expenditure of a few moments’ patience and care, do 
ruling by hand. 

Seventh — Drawing board, 
triangles — these things are always useful for 


the 
T-square, thumb-tacks, 


various 
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purposes, but even without them, most of the work 
may be done. 

Let us assume that we are in possession of the 
above equipment and come at once to the point. What 


is design? How shall we define the work that is to 
follow ? 

For the sake of simplicity we will go back for a 
moment to the earliest examples of art that we 
In the remote past there is a period known 


when the cave-bear, 


know of. 
* prehistoric times,” 
the reindeer and the mammoth roamed the earth, when 
men lived in caves and found life less peaceful than in 
But, in so far as we know, there are no 
preartistic times, for indeed, it is by artistic remains, 
rude to be sure, such as flint chippings, bone scratch- 
ings and bits of broken pottery, that we know anything 


vaguely as 


modern times. 


sarly men. 
sarliest productions shows devel-- 


of the lives of the 

A study of these 
opment along two distinct lines: 

First, Representation (Plate I, Fig. 
ord of facts of observation. Many drawings have been 
found scratched on flat surfaces, showing rude repre- 
trees and other features. The 
It was not in any sense a 


1), or the rec- 


sentations of animals, 
example given is typical. 
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decoration, but was evidently a mere sketch made on 
the first flat surface that happened to be at hand. 

Design (Plate I, Figs. 2, 3), 
scratches or indentations in an 
It is this last 


Second, Pure the 
arrangement of lines, 
orderly way for sake of beauty alone. 
development that concerns us, for it is along the line 
of pure design that our work will lead us. We have, 


though, a wider range of thought and more varied 





materials than the savage cave man; we are not going 
to deal with scratches, nor with lines alone, so let us 
broaden our definition. The spot of paint (ink) is to 
be our “raw material.”” We may describe a spot of 
paint in three words: It is a tone, a measure, a shape. 
This description applies to any spot of paint that we 
can make. 

Again, we are to be guided, at the very start, bv 
Rhythm, Balance, Har- 


certain definite principles: 
mony. 

So then, in broadening our definition, let us say that 
“Pure design is the composition of tones, measures, 
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shapes for the sake of rhythm, balance, harmony, the 
principles of order, of beauty.” 

We have said the spot of paint is a tone, a measure, 
a shape. 

By tone we mean the value (as dark, light, black, 
white) ; or the color (as red, green, blue). 

3v measure we mean the size (as large, small, long, 
short). 

By shape, we mean the contour or bounding line 
(as square, round, straight, curved). 

These terms are important, for we shall use them 
We must not confuse one term with 
To 


again and again. 
another, nor confuse a term with a principle. 


emphasize the distinction we will insert at this point 
the first problem, and may it be added parenthetically, 
that if we are to understand what follows, here is the 
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proper place to begin. Otherwise we shall be trying to 
converse in a foreign language. 

Problem I.— Make a spot of paint (ink) of any 
tone, measure, shape that vou may choose. Place it 
preferably at the top of the sheet of paper, and then on 
the same sheet repeat the spot, but with the following 
variations. When done you will have eight (8) spots, 
including the one with which you started. 

First — Change its tone without changing its meas- 
ure or shape. 

Second — Change its measure without changing its 
tone or shape. 

Third — Change its shape without changing its 
tone or measure. 

Fourth — Change its tone and measure without 
changing its shape. 

Fifth — Change its tone and shape without chang- 
ing its measure. 

Sixth — Change its 
changing its tone. 

Seventh — Change its tone, measure, shape, so as 
to make an entirely different spot of paint. 


measure and shape without 


Note.— Pin the transparent paper over the squared paper. Do not 


use a ruled line in this or any other problem that follows. Any one can 


make a ruled line; it has no artistic value and will be of little service in 
the development of skill or taste. The lines of the underlay will be suffi- 
cient as a guide, aided possibly by a light, free-hand pencil line. Allow 
one sheet of paper to each problem and consider always the arrangement 
of the problem on the sheet and the neatness and accuracy of execution. 
We suggest that the name and such other fragments of autobiography as 
We shall observe 
these conditions in our own illustrations, and thus expect you to do the 
same. 


When the above problem has been solved, let us 
proceed to a brief definition of our principles in accord- 
ance with the interpretation that we shall give to them. 

By rhythm is meant that consistent relation and 
connection of details by means of which the eye readily 
finds a way through the design. 

By balance is meant * the opposition of attractions 
in such way that the eye may be held at the center of 
the design.” 

By harmony is meant the “consistency of like- 
ness”; ‘having something in common.” To gain 
harmony there must be a “ reconciliation of differ- 
ences,” so that the details of the design may share 
certain properties in common. 

Now the simplest spot of paint is the dot. The dot 
The line is 
The 
remainder of this paper will be devoted to the purely 


can be expanded into a line or into an area. 
simpler than the area, so let us begin with that. 


elementary line, and cover as much of the preliminary 
work as possible. 

As in the case of Problem I, we may give to a line 
any tone, measure or shape that we choose; but as we 
wish to express ourselves in an orderly and decorous 
manner, and furthermore, for the sake of definiteness, 
we will select from the multitude of lines three typical 
shapes, the straight line, the curved line (arc) and the 
scroll (Plate IL). We will give to the straight line four 
typical positions, vertical, horizontal, right oblique, left 
oblique (45 degrees). To be sure, there are other posi- 
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tions, such as 60 degrees, 40 degrees, etc. These four 
positions, however, will furnish sufficient material for 
our ingenuity. 

The arc has eight typical positions; the scroll has 
sixteen. 

The lines in Plate IL were made over the squared 
paper in order that they might have a common unit of 
measure, namely, the ™%-inch. Before attempting a 
sheet of similar character you will undoubtedly find a 
certain amount of practice necessary, for it is a difficult 
matter to rhake a pliant brush do your bidding. Try 
two or three sheets similar to Plate III. See if you can 
make, with a brush, a straight line, an arc, a scroll 
that shall go just where you wish it to go, and retain 
throughout an approximately even width. If the line 
is to be firm and steady the brush must be held in a 





vertical position, at right angles to the paper. Press it 
Fic 3 
PLATE IZ 
PROB: 3 


Pia o 


OVI 


firmly down until vou have the desired width, then with 
the little finger as a gauge drag the brush slowly and 
Do not consider a good line 
to be a “ knack” or a “ trick of the hand.” It is not. 
It is entirely an intellectual task and requires absolute 
concentration of all vour faculties in its execution. In 
can a good free-hand line be made. 
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carefully after the and. 


no other way 
When vou can make such a line you have overcome the 
first difficulty. 

If you have followed the work thus far 
ready tor Problem IJ, Make one, or two, or as many 
sheets as you wish, similar (not copies) to Plate IV, to 
contain original groupings of the typical shapes and 
positions shown in Plate If. To exercise your inven- 
tion try lines of the same shapes but of different meas- 


you are 
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lines with same measures but of different shapes ; 
These 
mere 


ures ; 
lines in which shapes and measures both vary. 
are not designs; they are, on the contrary, 
“ groupings.” 

With the solution of these preliminary problems we 
ought to understand what is meant by the terms tone, 
measure, shape, and should be able to guide the brush 
in a proper performance of its duty. We are now 
ready for a more careful study of the principles and the 
relation of the terms to the principles. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME INFLUENCES OF THE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


BY E. B. CROMWELL. 

HILE the Linotype has been of incalculable 
benefit in reducing the cost of the printer’s 
product, it has lowered the typographical standard of 
the newspapers. There has been a noticeable retrogres- 
sion from the point of typographical excellence that had 
been attained by newspapers ten years ago. The Lino- 
type has to a great extent supplanted the typesetter, and 
with it have come new methods. It can not be success- 
fully contended that the machine may not be made to 
produce good work; but it is evident to all that it is 
responsible for much that is bad. The fault is not 
inherent in the machine: the retrograde movement is 
actuated by conditions that it has created. It looks now 
as if the Linotype is to finish the work that the type- 
writer began. The typewriter, while a very useful 
adjunct of the clerical department of the business 
house, has accustomed the public to slipshod methods ; 
the Linotype, to an appreciable extent, is perpetuating 
those methods. The limitations of the typewriter itself 
and the non-acquaintance of the average typewritist 
with the simplest typographical rules explain the rag- 
ged appearance of the typewriter sheet. For the Lino- 

type’s shortcomings we must look for other causes. 

The proprietor of the newspaper, when he con- 
cluded to install the Linotype in his office, made a close 
calculation as to the minimum number of machines that 
would do his work. In very many instances when 
business justified an enlargement of the paper there was 
no increase in the number of machines. Hurry meth- 
ods became imperative. The result has been product 
of inferior quality and a gloomy outlook regarding the 
kind of printers who are to succeed us. 

One of the most striking examples of deterioration 
in the newspaper is seen in tabular work, or what for- 
merly could be called rule-and-figure work. It was 
once a pleasure to scan the array of beautiful specimens 
of tabular work in one’s favorite paper on the morning 
after a general election. One looks now only for infor- 
mation regarding the result of the election. Tables are 


seen in all degrees of crudeness — fantastic arrange- 
ments that have the headings boxed with rules, but with 
no rules between the columns of figures, a combination 
that in the old days would have elicited the derision of 
Fine rule-and-figure work can 


the newest apprentice. 




















be done where sufficient time may be taken to saw 
furrows in the slugs in which to adjust rules of the 
proper height. 

Some few papers still use italics and small caps, but 
they are very costly. Their absence detracts greatly 
from the typographical elegance that once character- 
ized many of the papers. A change that jarred most 
printers on the advent of the Linotype was the enforced 
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use of contractions like deg., min., sec., etc., instead of 
the symbols. It is true that the symbols may still be 
used, but they must be placed in position by hand, and 
that consumes time. Small caps were used everywhere 
by newspapers in the town name in date lines; now it 
must be caps or lower-case, or the resort to handwork. 
One can often see combinations like 37 1-2c. for 37'4c. 
Wide, irregular spacing is the rule rather than the 
exception. Divisions are made that are not authorized 
by any lexicographer. Syllables of two letters are run 
over, and ble and tle are often seen on the beginning of 
the line. Different modes of spelling the same word are 
frequently observed on the same page. And the line 
beginning shrdlu and ending with etaoin is now often 
seen at the end of an article and sometimes in the midst 


. of a scholarly passage. 


It was freely predicted only a few years ago that in 
a short time the country would have an oversupply of 
Linotype operators, and that the unions would not be 
able to maintain their scales of pay. It was argued that 
the manual skill necessary to make a good operator 
could be easily acquired. The prediction has been 
partly verified; we have the oversupply of operators, 
but not of the kind desired by the foreman who must 
get the best results from every machine. It has been 
found that only the few become “ swifts,” as in typeset- 
ting; but the slow operator has not half the chance of 
getting employment that the slow compositor had. The 
operator, to be successful, must have some speed. 
Under the old system, a compositor or two, more or 
less, did not seriously trouble the foreman, but now the 
difference is felt when one machine is run by a slower 
man than the one ordinarily engaged. The speedy 
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machine operator is in demand, and to some extent he 
is responsible for the growing deterioration of the 
printer’s art. His speed covers a multitude of sins. 

A cause of concern to many is where the competent 
newspaper printer of the future is to be obtained. For- 
merly, when a boy had finished his apprenticeship on a 
newspaper he, with rare exceptions, was a good hand, 
having suffered the tutelage of the proofreaders for 
four years. The boy graduated from a job-office who 
sought work on a newspaper was surprised at what he 
had to learn about “style,” but after a rough-and- 
tumble struggle with the proofreader lasting sometimes 
a year or more, usually something could be made of the 
young man. Now all this is changed. The newspaper 
apprentice is in as bad a plight as was and is the job- 
office boy. He is not allowed to work on a machine till 
toward the end of his apprenticeship, and when his 
time is finished knows practically nothing about setting 
the plainest kind of straight matter. And right here 
may be found the cause of the decadence of the printer: 
he does not get the training he once received. The fore- 
man is frequently obliged to employ men of the slow or 
incompetent class, and with the knowledge that if the 
readers do justice to the proof he will not get his paper 
out on time, he orders his men in the proofroom to 
touch the proofs lightly. The result is seen at once, and 
seen not alone by the printer. 
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PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 
BY B. B. HUNTOON. 

MBOSSED printing for the blind is a branch of. 
the printer’s art that is unique. The principal 
establishment for doing this work is the American 
Printing House for the Blind, at Louisville, Kentucky. 
It is maintained by a subsidy from the United States 
of $10,000 a year. Its management is a board of 
trustees, comprising seven local members and e.r-offi- 
cio, every superintendent of a public school for the 

blind, of which there are forty in the United States. 

These superintendents select the books to be printed 
and decide upon the style of type to be used, while the 
local board attends to the business details. 

The list of books embossed in the twenty years since 
the subsidy began fills twenty-six pages of the latest 
annual report for 1901. 

These books are, of course, educational in their 
character, as the Act of Congress establishing the sub- 
sidy is entitled, “An Act to Promote the Education 
of the Blind.”’ The subsidy fund consists of a bond 
for $250,000, made perpetual, bearing four per cent 
interest, paid semi-annually, and held in trust by the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Its expenditure is guarded by proper regulations, 
and its product, in the shape of embossed books and 
tangible apparatus, is distributed, yearly, among the 
various public institutions for the education of the 
blind, according to their respective number of pupils. 
The total number of pupils in all the schools for the 
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blind in the Union, for the vear ending June 30, 1901, 
was 4,239. Irom this it can be inferred that the size of 
an edition of any book is very limited. 

wing to the size of the letter and the fact that only 
one side of the page is used, embossed books are very 
bulky. The Bible requires eleven volumes of 150 pages 
each, 14 by 15 inches, and 4 inches thick. The Amer- 
ican Bible Society, New York city, New York, supplies 
these for $7, about one-third of the cost. 

The first books for the blind were printed from 
movable types, but persistent effort has been made to 
devise some cheap and efficient method of stereotyping. 
Success in this direction has been obtained by the inven- 
tion of machines, operated with six kevs, that throw up 
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the letters of the point system on a sheet of thin brass, 
that may be clamped on a cylinder press and any desired 
number of impressions struck off. 

The press devised for the American Printing House 
for the Blind consists of two evlinders, working against 
each other, each bearing a rubber blanket and two flexi- 
ble stereotype plates, so arranged that the plates of one 
evlinder engage the rubber blanket of the opposing 
cylinder. The paper, in a damp condition, is fed 
between the cylinders, and four embossed pages. are 
delivered by a fly at every revolution, the press running 
at about thirty revolutions a minute. 

The method for making flexible stereotype plates 
for the roman or line letter alphabet is widely different, 
as this style of printing for the blind has to be set by 
hand from movable types. 

The paper to be used for the mold is first charred to 
the consistency of wax and then a cold impression. is 
taken from the type. Against the paper mold is laid a 
sheet of tin-foil, and covering this is a sheet of paper. 
These are all placed in a flask and molten lead is poured 
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into the flask. The heat passes through the paper and 
the tin-foil is melted and fills the depressions of the type 
in the paper mold. As soon as the metal is cooled the 
flask is opened and the metal removed; a sheet of roof- 
ing tin is now placed against the tin-foil, the sheet of 
protecting paper is replaced, the flask is closed, a second 
pouring of molten metal is made, the heat of which, 
passing through the paper, “ sweats’ the tin-foil and 
the tin-plate into a homogeneous, flexible plate. This 
may be clamped, by one edge, to the cylinder, to which 
it readily adapts itself, and any number of impressions 
may be taken from it. 

In late vears several public libraries have estab- 
lished departments especially for the blind. The New 
York State Library, at Albany, distributes embossed 
books all over the State to blind readers, paying trans- 
portation charges both ways. The same institution has 
appropriated annually, for the past three years, $1,000 
for embossing books of a more general character than 
those printed for the sckools, such as Seton-Thomp- 
son’s “ Wild Animals [ Have Known,” Crawford's 
“Via Crucis,” Riis’ “ The Making of an American,” 
Eo 

Last February a blind man asked for an embossed 
copy of the President’s message. The library was verv 
desirous of meeting the first request ever received from 
a blind man, but the vear’s order had been given and 
the fund was exhausted. Learning this fact, Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis communicated the facts to a lady friend of his 
in New York city, who promptly responded with a 
check for the sum required, stipulating that her name 
should not be mentioned. A copy was sent to the 
President, who, in acknowledging its receipt, said: 
“ Few things have touched and pleased me more than 
the printing of my message for circulation among the 
blind. I thank vou for the copy sent me. I shall always 
preserve it.” 

In 1879 Mr. H. L. Hall, the devoted founder of the 
Working Home for Blind Men of Philadelphia, him- 
self blind, organized a society for providing religious 
literature for the blind, which has expended annually 
from $3,000 to $4,000 in this direction; and the 
American Printing House for the Blind has printed for 
it the International Sunday School Lessons in the shape 
of the S. S. Weekly, now in its twenty-fourth year, that 
has a circulation among the blind of two thousand 
copies, in a duplicate edition, in the line and the New 
York point print. 





HENRY AND THE PRINTER. 


“When I have anything to say,” remarked Henry Watter- 
son the other day, “I write it; then I put it in my pocket. 


After a while I take it out, read it and write it again. Once 
more I put it away. Then I write it again and send it down to 
the printer and have it put in type. When I get the proof I 
run over it closely and write it again, and again it goes to the 
printer. Afterward it is sent to me again in the revised proof. 
Then I make the last corrections and send it down again. 
And then,” continued Mr. Watterson, with a heavy sigh. “the 
confounded printer gets it wrong.” 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTER SUGGESTION 


No. 2— French Art; a Watteau 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by 
sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the above 
trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 








Subscribers and others having questions they desire answered by let- 
ter or through THE INLAND PRINTER should place such queries on sepa- 
rate sheets of paper, and not include them in business letters intended for 

. the subscription department. If so written they can be sent with busi- 
ness letters, but it 1s better to forward them under separate cover, mark- 
ing plainly on outside of envelope the name of department under which 
answer is expected. Read paragraph at the beginning of each department 
head for particulars. Letters asking reply by mail should be accompanied 
by stamp. The large amount of correspondence reaching this office makes 
compliance with these requests absolutely necessary. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $2.50; six months, $1.25, payable always in advance. 
Sample copies, 25 cents; none free. ; 

SuBsCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. WE CAN NOT USE CHECKS ON LOCAL BANKS UN- 
LESS EXCHANGE IS ADDED. Send draft on New York or Chi- 
cago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if nec- 
essary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and seventy cents, or fifteen shillings four 
pence, per annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
Henry O. Shepard. No foreign postage stamps accepted, and no 
attention will be paid to postal-card requests for free samples. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements 
now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circu- 
lation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States 
to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any 
month, should reach this office not later than the twentieth of the month 
preceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to honestly ful- 
fil the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing 
or things advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail from, and subscrip- 
tions will be received by, all news-dealers and typefounders throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Tue third prize essay on “ What a Printer’s Sales- 
man Should Do and How He Should 
in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Do It’ appears 


AMONG the curious ideas regarding typography 
the suggestions of Mr. John G. Readman, * promoter 
of continuous sight method printed matter, and expert 
left-handed type distributor and reliable job composi- 
tor,” Young Men’s Christian Association, Montreal, 
is unique. Mr. Readman’s letter will be found in the 
correspondence columns of this issue. 





ATTENTION is drawn to the letter of Mr. Freder- 
ick Driscoll, commissioner for the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, in this issue. By means 
adopted by the Association, a five years’ contract 
has been entered into with the International Typo- 
graphical Union and the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union. While an arrangement of 
like character will be more difficult of accomplishment 
in the book and job branches of the printing trade, it is 
time that some-tentative efforts at least were made in 
that direction. 





IN its efforts to aid in the dissemination of infor- 
mation of benefit to those engaged in the graphic arts, 
THe INLAND PRINTER answers many inquiries each 
month. 
pertaining to printing is overlooked. 


No request for enlightenment on any subject 
Some of the 
answers are of interest only to those making request for 
information, and in such cases replies are made by mail. 
When the topic is one of general interest, response is 
published in the columns of the magazine. The depart- 
ment feature of THE INLAND PRINTER was arranged 
for the purpose of best serving readers with matter par- 
ticularly appealing to them. 
topics properly coming under any of the heads. 
ers who enjoy the matter served up each month should 


Inquiries are invited on 
Read- 


bear in mind that the departments can be made more 
helpful if questions are sent in. Do not be satisfied 
with what is presented, but ask questions. Queries 
belonging to the bookbinding, postal, proofroom and 
electrotyping departments are especially desired. 





A COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN FOR 
PRINTERS. 

N response to requests from a number of readers, 
THe INLAND PRINTER begins in this issue a series 
of articles on the principles of design, with special ref- 
erence to typography. Mr. E. A. Batchelder, the 
author of the believes THE INLAND 
PRINTER that there is a spirit of improvement among 


series, with 
printers that has developed a steady increase of good 
work; on the other hand, the attempt to be original 
and artistic often leads the printer to err on the side of 
eccentricity and irregularity, both as to arrangement 


and color. A confusing clamor of detail results, and 
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unity is lost. To produce a good design the best equip- 
ment is a store of common sense, a wholesome imagina- 
tion, and a knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
order and beauty. On the basis of the first two qualities 
how can a knowledge of the principles, Rhythm, Bal- 
ance and Harmony, be acquired in the simplest and 
most practical way? This is the problem presented to 
the instructor, and under the circumstances it is pro- 
posed to avoid the academic methods and make the 
series as practical as possible and therefore of almost 
instant working value to the printer. 





WHAT IS NEEDED TO INCREASE THE VERSATILITY 
OF THE LINOTYPE? 
CORRESPONDENT in Baltimore, Maryland, 
writes that at an accidental meeting in that city 
recently between several employing printers and Lino- 
type machinists, a general discussion ensued on “ What 
is the one or more things needed to increase the versa- 
tility of the Linotype?” The answers were so varied 
that the correspondent suggests that THe INLAND 
PRINTER should open a sort of question box to the 
queries : 
‘What improvement is wanted to make the Lino- 
type of more practical value to the employing printer? ” 
‘What is the drawback, if any, that you have found 
in the Linotype for the production of first-class book 
and job work?” 
The question box is now declared open and THE 
INLAND PRINTER readers may deposit their answers for 
publication. 





INFLUENCE OF THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


HE advantage of hearty cooperation on the part 

of heads of departments and the employes gen- 

erally in the printing business are obvious. Where 
work is to be done by aggregations of men in any 
department of life, the morale, as it is termed in mili- 
tary parlance, is an important factor. To obtain that 
cheerfulness, confidence and alacrity, willingness and 
industry which go to make up a desirable morale, is a 
task that is puzzling to many in these strenuous days. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in his book, “ The Empire of 
Business,” is observant of this influence, and believes 
that where the employer was able to meet his men and 
become personally acquainted with them that the results 
were much better than now. The times are changed, 
however. “It being, therefore, impossible for the 
employers of thousands to become acquainted with 
their men,” says Mr. Carnegie, “if we are not to lose 
all feeling of mutuality between us, the employer must 
seek their acquaintance through other forms, to express 
his care for the well being of those upon whose labor 
he depends for success, by devoting part of his earn- 
ings for institutions, and for the accommodation of 
organizations, such as cooperative stores, and I hope 
in return that the employes are to show by the use 
which they make of such benefactions that they in turn 
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respond to this sentiment upon the part of employers 
wherever it may be found. By such means as these we 
may hope to maintain to some extent the old feeling 
of kindliness, mutual confidence, respect and esteem 
which formerly distinguished the relations between the 
employer and his men.” 

Without discussing the merits of the ‘“ benefac- 
tions,’ or Mr. Carnegie’s views, the expression of 
which is here introduced as representing the ideas of 
a large and important number of American citizens, 
we return to a consideration of one of the plans adopted 
to secure a good morale in the printing trade, as exem- 
plified by Mr. George H. Buchanan, “ The Ivy Leaf 
Press,” Philadelphia. Mr. Buchanan has established 
a custom of an annual banquet to the heads of the 
departments of his establishment. “It originated,” he 
writes, “in a desire I had to meet these men and talk 
over the condition of our business, to the end that they 
might be stimulated and encouraged in their work. 
The idea has been prolific of such good results that I 
want others to know of it and profit by it. Such a 
thing has, perhaps, not entered into the thoughts of 
many employers, and others may cavil at the expense. 
I can assure any one that the results attained are worth 
many times the money expended. 

“Going back to the starting-point a vear ago, my 
men appreciated the business talk, given at the first 
dinner, so much that they tendered me a complimentary 
dinner in return, in order that I might continue the 
discussion further, and thus open up to them many 
aspects of business policy that were formerly a closed 
book to them. At this second meeting I precipitated 
a general discussion on the various topics presented, 
and was surprised and highly gratified at the acumen 
displayed in their remarks. It showed that there had 
been some thinking going on, and demonstrated to me 
that here was good ground well worth cultivating. 
Good fruit was borne at once. There at once sprung 
up into existence an association among these men. 
They have met at stated times during the year, talked 
over the business passing through their hands, dis- 
cussed better methods of forwarding the work, and in 
a measure smoothed the rough places that so frequently 
occur in forwarding work from one department to 
another. 

‘* Has this been beneficial to my business? Emphat- 
ically, yes. There has been an honest desire on the part 
of each man to improve the record of his department. 
It is manifest in a hundred ways. . A different spirit 
pervades their efforts. The progress of a year is 
marked. As an evidence of the interest taken, when 
the invitations to the last dinner were issued, the fore- 
man of the job composing-room requested that he 
might be allowed to prepare a suitable menu. He was 
given carte blanche, even to the matter, and the result 
justifies the confidence reposed in him. 

“Henceforth this will be an annual affair with us. 
The meetings held between times are informal, and 
serve a good purpose in disposing of current difficul- 
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ties and in discussing ways and means of bettering and 
facilitating our work. 

“T am convinced that this is a good thing, and I 
would urge others to try the experiment. It is a much 
better plan than fault-finding. Get the men away from 
business. Give them a good time. Get close to them 
in this semi-social manner and, my word for it, there 
will be less of bickering and contention and less of 
strife to fret and annoy us.” 





“WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE PRINTING 
BUSINESS?” 


Berets maior the most incisive literature 
regarding reforms in the printing trade is that 
which has recently been issued by the Chicago Master 
Printers’ Association under the serial title of “ Hints 
from the Hellbox.” No. 6 of the series asks the ques- 
tion,-“‘ What Is the Matter with the Printing Business ? 
(with apologies to William Allen White),” and then 
proceeds to diagnose the trouble. While the circular is 
intended principally-for the Chicago trade, the condi- 
tions described are quite general throughout the 
country. Mr. W. S. Burnham, the secretary of the 
Association, states that the Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion needs the membership of every substantial concern 
in the business in Chicago. “If you are not a member 
you are missing opportunities for improving vour own 
and vour neighbors’ condition.” 
Tue INLAND PRINTER invites free discussion of the 
propositions advanced by the circular, the text of which 
follows: 


What is the matter with the printing business? There 
are too many people in it. 

In Chicago alone there are 625 separate concerns doing 
or pretending to do a printing business. True, a great many 
of these are attic printers, and several fair-sized concerns are 
located in the outlying business districts, but over two hundred 


- and fifty of this number are down-town concerns, doing busi- 


ness on a commercial scale. 

There is too much credit in the business. 

As long as printing machinery can be purchased with notes, 
payable periodically over a number of years, just so long will 
printers continue to anticipate their real needs and keep the 
field overstocked with facilities. Each recurring busy season 
they will load up with liabilities which will drive them to the 
utmost lengths of price-cutting during the succeeding dull 
season, in the fearful struggle to pay out. , 

Furthermore, no existing plant will have any value as an 
asset while new machinery can be bought practically without 
capital. No bank in Chicago will loan money on any printing 
plant. 

There is too much guessing in the business. 

Printers are content to guess at the market instead of know- 
ing just what their work costs. When a man knows just what 
a piece of work costs him he is never in any doubt as to what 
he can afford to sell it for, but if he does not know his costs 
he is unable to discriminate between profitable and unprofitable 
business, hence he soon comes to have a firm hold on the 
unprofitable work in his neighborhood. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the printing business, repre- 
senting in the United States an investment of one hundred 
millions of dollars, and of which the annual product approxi- 
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mates two hundred millions, there is no recognized system of 
determining costs, hence no basis of values for the product. 
Is it any wonder that the immense capital and the work of all 
these thousands of men are unprofitable? 

There are too many people in it who are willing to live on 
journeyman’s wages. 

The standard of the business will never be raised until the 
standard of living of those engaged in it is raised. 

How many printers own their homes? 

How many printers carry a substantial life insurance? 

How many printers can take a month’s vacation every year? 

How many of them have traveled extensively, even in their 
except as tramp printers in their journeyman 





own country 
days? 

How many of our club members in Chicago are printers? 

How many printers in Chicago would dare drive down to 
business in the morning? 

There are too many cheap solicitors on the street. 

How many of the printing concerns of Chicago have com- 
petent solicitors on the street — men who are educated, refined, 
well-dressed gentlemen, experts in their business and capable 
of selling their product on the basis of its value, instead of at 
the lowest price? 

How many of these concerns are capable of appreciating 
such representation or would pay what it is worth if they could 
get it? : 

It is the fact that printing concerns will not pay adequately 
for such services that drives every ambitious man either into 
the business on his own account, or into some other line. 

The printing business in Chicago approximates $15,000,000 
per annum, and yet it is doubtful if in the forty largest con- 
cerns a single employe could be found whose emolument 
equaled $5,000 per year, while those whose salaries reach 
$3,000 could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Unless the rewards for service can be made more attractive 
we can not expect to retain the best talent in the business. 

There is too much secretiveness and selfishness in the 
business. 

The effort to beat each other, one of the blessings of unre- 
strained competition, leads the printers to beat themselves. 
There are no recognized rules and practices that protect the 
printing trade in its rights—no standard form of contract 
adapted to the risks and requirements of the business, nothing 
to withstand the encroachments and impositions of unscrupu- 
lous buyers. It is every man for himself and “the devil take 
the hindmost.” 

Printers consider their competitors enemies; they dodge 
each other round the corner and cut and slash prices on each 
other for the edification and financial profit of the customer. 
Evil practices grow up. Rebates, allowances, concessions of 
every kind are easy to extract from a man who dares not meet 
his competitor face to face, but who secretly meets practices 
the other fellow is alleged to have followed. 

There seems to be almost everything the matter with the 
printing business, but the whole situation may be summed up 
in the sentence — there is no profit in the business. Leaving 
out a few concerns who have made money out of spécialties, 
how many printing-offices in Chicago have had a career of 
continued success? What has become of the large offices of 
a few years ago? 





Knight, Leonard & Co. 
Thos. Knapp Printing & Bind- 
ing Co. 
* J. C. Winship & Co. 
H. H. Piper Company. 


Clarke-Longley Company. 
Jno. B. Jeffrey. 
Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co. 
Horace O’Donoghue & Co. 
Rokker, O’Donnell & Co. 
Foster, Roe & Crone. 

These are a few of the larger concerns which have been 
sacrificed in recent years, while the smaller concerns have 
“gone up” by the score. These men have represented the 
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best that was in the business — were bright, capable, ambitious 
and probably honest. Yet they failed. 

No way has yet been discovered of “ failing for profit in 
the printing business, and, as a matter of fact, none of the 
concerns above mentioned was able to make a settlement; all 
were sold out under the hammer. 

They were ruined by selling their product at prices that 
would not sustain them in business. Other contributing causes 
are alleged in each case, but there is only one reason why a 
large business is allowed to go to pieces — because it is unprof- 
itable and not worth saving. 

No one will doubt that these men, who had labored for 
vears to build up businesses that should sustain them in their 
old age, have made the most strenuous efforts to correct the 
evils which were undermining their financial strength, but 
they were powerless to stem the tide of ruinous competition. 

There is competition in every line—but of a competition 
based on general ignorance of costs, and forced by the neces- 
sities of surplus facilities bought with mortgage notes, happily 
inost lines of business know nothing. 

This the condition that 
printing business to-day, and no man, single handed, is smart 
Business men in almost every 


is confronts every man in the 
enough to “beat that game.” 
other line have learned to co6perate for the elimination of the 
worst evils of competition, and on the principle of “live and 
let live” are conducting their various enterprises successfully 
and with profit. 

But, with the exception of a few of the leading concerns in 
the large cities, little as yet has been done in the way of codp- 
eration among printers. The associations of master printers 
which have grown up in the past few years have demonstrated 
that the salvation of the printing trade rests with the printers 
themselves, and could they enlist a large percentage of the 
concerns in their work, there is no doubt that most of the 
abuses of the trade could be corrected. Further organization 
locally is needed to bring about more uniformity in the meth- 
ods of doing business, and above all a unity in the determina- 
tion of proper values for every kind of work performed in the 
printing-office. When this is done, every house should insist 
upon educating its men in every item of costs and placing the 
final approval of its estimates in the hands of competent 
authority, who have made this matter a study. 

It is high time that the “ moss-backs”’ were dragged out 
into the lime-light and educated, in spite of themselves, 
to twentieth-century methods of doing business. 

he old fellows who have “been in the business all their 
“suess they know how to figure printing,” and 
should be 


lives” and 
who “never figured make-ready in their lives” 
bumped against a few facts taken from their own and their 
neighbor's books, and jolted into a comprehension of them. 

The “smart Alec” who knows how to make up a iob to 
print and bind three on, hence can undersell all competitors, 
should be gently but firmly brought to a realization of the 
fact that every other fellow in the business knows the crafty 
trick and has worked it to the limit for the past thirty years. 

The bright financial genius who conceives that he will, by 
running day and night and thereby doubling his production, 
cut his expenses by half, should be shown the sad record of 
failures attributable to this delusion, and convinced by demon- 
stration that he is not the originator of the idea. 

A shake-up all along the line is badly needed, one that shall 
tend to make business men out of printers, lift the trade out 
of the side streets and alleys and put it where it belongs, in 
the front rank of manufacturing industries. 

It should be that no man could obtain a position as man- 
ager, estimator or solicitor for any printing concern who was 
not able to pass a first-class examination in all matters of cost. 
It should be that no man could obtain any part of a printing 
plant on credit until he had demonstrated that he was thor- 


oughly conversant with the cost of doing business in the 
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market he proposed to invade, and that no bank would loan 
money to any printer whose statements did not show in detail 
his costs in every department. With a proper organization 
of printers in every city the banker could at once verify every 
statement made, by having before him the average cost, ascer- 
tained in such association, and would at once be in a position 
to determine the nature of the risk he was asked to assume. 
Will anybody doubt that with a proper record of costs to 
which the banker, paperdealer and machinery manufacturer 
could have access, the abuses of ignorant and ruinous compe- 
tition would be largely eliminated ? 

Every printer who desires to do an honest, legitimate and 
profitable business, and who wants to have conditions brought 
about which will enable him to do such a business contin- 
ouusly, should make all ‘haste to join the Master Printers’ 
Association and throw the weight of his active influence and 
support in the direction of its best efforts. 





EVEN TEMPERATURE IN THE PRESSROOM. 


NE of the greatest obstacles to doing good 
printing profitably is temperature,” writes Mr. 
Charles A. King, editor of the Morning Citizen, of 
Beverly, Massachusetts. “Take the average smail 
office in city or country, or even some of the more 
pretentious establishments. In the morning during 
winter everything is cold, and it requires considerable 
time to warm up; even if the room is of normal warmth 
it has become so by a forced heat, and if one put his 
hand upon a press or cutter he experiences a cold shock. 
It is frequently near midday before everything is work- 
ing just right. Much of the trouble caused by ‘ elec- 
tricity in the paper ’ is due to uneven heat, and it makes 
a decided difference in the working of ink, particularly 
colors. In an office of any considerable size it would be 
in the line of economy to keep a steady heat all night, 
during winter, and never let the temperature fall below 
60 degrees. It is common practice to shut off heat as 
soon as the day’s work is done, and while iron and steel 
retain heat for many hours they retain cold equally as 
long, and composition rollers are even more susceptible 
to temperature, and wear out much faster if an uneven 
temperature is maintained.” 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 
NO. XX.— THE DISTRIBUTOR AND THE MAGAZINE, 
HERE isn’t a great deal more that I can tell vou 
about the Linotype,” said the Machinist to the 
Operator, ‘as I have explained nearly every part of 
the machine except the distributor and the magazine. 
There is something to learn about tliese parts, however, 
so I'll tell you what I can about them. 

“In the first place, don’t get the idea that the dis- 
tributor bar is at fault whenever the distributor gives 
The bar is made right and set right, so don’t 
If the matrices fall into the wrong 
usually 


trouble. 
‘monkey ’ with it. 
channel or clog in the distributor entrance, it is 
adjust- 
are for 


because the magazine is not set right. The two 
ing screws (A) on either side of the magazine 
the purpose of setting the magazine in proper relation 


























to the distributor bar. Throw the distributor belt off 
and turn the distributor by hand and set the magazine 
so that when the matrices fal! from the bar they will 
just clear the partitions or guides. When the distrib- 
utor is running normally the momentum given the 
matrices will carry them to the center of the channels. 
The other adjusting screws (8B) on the magazine (Fig. 
30) must be set so as to leave a space of one-sixteenth 
of an inch between the bottom of matrices suspended 
from the bar and the top of the magazine entrance 


Next be sure that the guides themselves are 


guides. 
not bent out of place. 


They must all be equidistant 


and perfectly straight. 


To test them, use the 
stopping bar (C, Fig. 
29) asa guide. Press it 


to the right, and if any 
of the partitions are bent 
out of place the projec- 
tions on the stopping bar 
will cause the partitions 
to move, and they can be 
and _ straight- 





detected 
ened. See that the partitions lay close to these projec- 
tions and that the lower end of the guides are bent so 
as to cause the matrices to enter the magazine without 
striking it. 

“ You see, 
utor is controlled by a friction clutch, which will slip if 
anything binds the distributor screws or matrix lift, 
thus preventing breaking or bending of the parts. The 
friction clutch is formed by a spring pressing a disk 
against the side face of the pulley (D). The friction 
shaft (E) is geared to the distributor screws and the 
gears are matched so as to cause the matrices to hang 
perpendicularly from the distributor bar. The back 
distributor screw (/) can be raised and swung upward 
by unlatching the catch on the right-hand end. Don’t 
attempt to raise it, however, while there are matrices on 
the bar, and when closing it down see that the pin on 
the gear matches with the short tooth on the other gear, 
or else the distributor will not run. Watch the matrix- 
lift lever also and move it out of the way when closing 
down the back distributor screw.” 

“The automatic stopping bar (C) is what throws 


* continued the Machinist, ‘ the distrib- 


the distributor clutch out of action, isn’t it?” remarked 





the Operator. 

“Yes,” replied the Machinist; ** the end of the bar 
rests on the end of trip lever (7), and if matrices 
should clog in the guides, the movement of the distrib- 
utor bends the guides to the left, thus moving the stop- 
ping bar (C) and causing the end to slip off the trip 
lever. The small plate (G) on which the automatic 
stopping bar rests is adjustable, and should be set so 
that the bar (C) rests on it about one-sixteenth of an 
inch, 

“Tl show you,” continued George, “how the 
movement of the trip lever (H) throws off the clutch. 
Do you see that cam-shaped collar (/) on the clutch 
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shaft? The clutch throw-off (J) stands directly below 
and to the right of this collar, and is prevented from 


rising into the path of the collar by the stopping bar 
(C) resting on the end of the lever (#7). \When the 
stopping bar is pushed to the left, or the magazine 
entrance (A) is opened, the lever is allowed to rise, and 
it strikes 
ing the friction disk away from the pulley and allow- 


against the side face of the collar, thus press- 


ing the friction to slip and the distributor stops.” 

“What makes the distributor stop so that it has to 
be backed up before it will start again?” the Operator 
asked. 

* Sometimes a matrix will get caught on the lift 
(J, Fig. 28), and then you will have to slip the dis- 
tributor belt off the lower pulley and back up the 
distributor by turning the friction shaft (£) toward 
vou until the lift (J) is lowered, when it will usually 
run again when the belt is thrown on.” 

“Ts that all the adjustment there is for the maga- 
zine,’ asked the Operator. 

“No,” replied the Machinist; “the front end of 
the magazine must be adjusted to the proper height to 
permit the full stroke of the matrix escapements. 
Throw off the keyboard belts and touch the lower-case 
e and em-dash_ keys. 
Then turn the rollers by 
hand until the keyrods 
rise to their highest 
stroke. At this point 
there should be a clear- 










ance of one-thirty-second 
of an inch between the 
verge and the hook on 
the keyrod. Adjust by 


means of the screws (L) 
under the magazine until 
this clearance is  ob- 
tained.” 

“Tf the keyrods do 
not rest squarely on the 
verges, how do you fix 
that?” queried the Op- 
erator. 

* The upper rod guide can be adjusted sidewise by 
removing the brass guide block (7) on the magazine 
and either inserting a thin strip between it and the 
magazine or by filing the casting enough to cause the 
rods to center fully on the verges.” 

‘T suppose it is quite a difficult thing to take out a 
verge if it should get broken,” said the Operator. 

“No,” replied the Machinist; “like everything 
else, it is easy when you know how. If it becomes 
necessary to replace a verge, lock the magazine, being 
sure to place the verge lock above the back pawl (NV), 
and remove the magazine from the machine and place it 
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bottom side up on the bench. With the pliers straighten 
the bent ears which hold the narrow brass locking strip 
in place and raise the strip to a point beyond the broken 
verge. Then with a rod of equal diameter, push out 
the rod on which the verges are pivoted until the 
desired verge is reached, when, if you separate the ends 
of the two rods a little, vou can remove the verge and 
its pawls without disturbing the others. See that the 
pawls work freely in the verge, and if not, dress them 
a little with a fine file. 

“Here’s another pointer. The next time the pi 
channel in the magazine clogs with matrices, don’t try 
to force them through with the matrix hook. You can 
remove the tube entrance by loosening the two screws 
underneath the magazine which hold it in place, and 
the pi will then come through. Straighten the brass 
tongue and see that it lies directly in the channel when 
replacing. 

“That’s about all I can tell vou; the rest you will 
have to learn by experience, though I hope I have 
smoothed the pathway to some extent. Handle the 
machine gently; never force it; keep it cleaned, oiled 
and attend promptly to repairs and adjustments, and 
you will find that the Linotype, instead of being the 
incomprehensible or refractory machine some have 
found it, will really prove a most tractable servant, 
ready at all times to respond to any reasonable demand 
made upon it, and make the work of caring for its 
wonderful mechanism a real pleasure. Next month 
we are going to add a new machine to our plant, and 
then you will have a chance to learn how to erect and 
put a machine into operation.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO, XXIIL— DETAILS OF NEWSPAPER WORK. 
A we have seen, the phase of the matter we are now 
considering — the question when to write words 


as compounds, and when to leave them separate — that 
is most important to newspaper proofreaders, and, in 


fact, to every one practically connected with typog- 
raphy, is the gain secured through having some sort of 
real svstem established. It is not complete uniformity 
on any analogical basis that is here meant, for that, in 
all probability, is simply impossible. Our language 
has not grown so systematically, and never can have 
such growth. Tlie best that seems feasible has been 
done, and is exemplified in our best print, though not 
in many books so well as it might be, and hardly at all 
in newspapers. It may be profitable to inquire into 
some special efforts that have been made, and to find 
their weakness, in order that we may avoid some of the 
weakness in our own work. 

On receiving a circular requesting personal opinions 
as to when words should be compounded, and as to 
when hyphens should be used and when omitted in 


making compounds, one man answered: “ I always use 
a hyphen whenever two words are to be written as 
one.” His letter contained a little more than this, but 
not a word of suggestion of circumstances in which two 
words should be joined in form, nor anything toward 
deciding when or why they should be left separate. 
This letter was about as reasonable as were hundreds 
of others, in all of which there was not one definite 
idea. The most sensible letter said that its writer, a 
superintendent of schools, did not know anything about 
the matter. Such acknowledgment would not be wise 
for a proofreader to make, for he must determine upon 
some definite practice in his work. 

The man whose words we have quoted said that he 
always used a hyphen, yet he wrote in the same sen- 
tence one word made by joining two, and did not use a 
hyphen. Of course it is easy to determine how this 
came about. Every one knows the single word “ when- 
ever” so familiarly that the fact that it is ‘“ when ” and 
‘ever ” joined together is not always present to one’s 
consciousness. Nevertheless, that fact is too obvious 
to encourage credence on the part of others for the 
decision as to form of one so careless as to write in a 
letter, for serious determination of a moot point, such 
a plain contradiction between theory and practice. 

The old poet Samuel Butler wrote of his hero, 
Hudibras, that “ he could distinguish and divide a hair 
twixt south and southwest side.” Our lexicographers 
tell us that to be Hudibrastic is to pertain to or resem- 
ble the style of the poem “ Hudibras,” to be burlesque- 
heroic; but they restrict the word unduly by this 
definition. One who resembles the person Hudibras in 
any characteristic may equally well be called Hudibras- 
tic. Such resemblance might seem to be recommended 
above for practice by proofreaders, inasmuch as some 
quibblers could find in it a commendation of “ hair- 
splitting,” or making fine-drawn distinctions. Gener- 
ally speaking, such practice is not advisable; yet no 
person can expect to prescribe distinction in form of 
any kind without being liable to censure for hair-split- 
ting, whether justly or unjustly. 

Especially in matters of language, either grammat- 
ical or rhetorical, a close line must be drawn by some 
one, for general determination. How and when the 
dividing line is to be overstepped is open for personal 
determination. In matters of word-form the lexicog- 
raphers are the natural arbiters. They are supposed 
to record the language as they find it, and this they all 
do so far as it is found that the people have established 
any one of two or more possible forms. But they have 
not found comparatively many such established forms 
with respect to compounding —or rather, so very 
decidedly is agreement lacking that they have in this 
matter merely given, in each instance, the form that 
suggested itself, without making close inquiry in order 
to select prevailing forms. We shall revert to the 
dictionary records hereafter, merely noting here the 
fact that their makers have too rrearly with one accord 
avoided Hudibrasticism, or hair-splitting as it is often 














called, though their indulgence of it, within proper 
limits, would really be scholarly distinction. 

What the newspaper proofreader most needs, as an 
aid to quick determination, is a complete record of all 
terms liable to different treatment in different hands. 
Most proofreaders are working without such aid, and 
with a deplorable result. We shall not waste our time 
if we study the conditions, and try to ascertain at least 
a partial remedy, even if it makes—as it must —a 
study of naturally over-proportioned extension. 

A clue to prevailing conditions is evident in the fol- 
lowing story of a recent occurrence. In a certain office 
a new style-book was made, under direction of the 
editor, containing this paragraph: “ Phrases consisting 
of an adjective and a noun in literal use are not to be 
compounded. Such are back room, back yard, electric 
light, electric lighting, electric car, ill health, good will, 
motive power, barbed wire, tidal wave, man servant, 
maid servant, fore paw, circular letter, objective point, 
postal card, and many others.”” The terms given were 
selected because some of the compositors had been 
compounding them, and the proofreaders had not been 
systematic in their treatment, mostly neglecting them 
and passing them into print in whichever form they 
happened to be set, but, worst of all, not agreeing 
among themselves in their marking when they did 
occasionally change one of the forms. Such confusion 
of practice is not peculiar to any set of workers. It is 
common, if not universal. Should it be so? In the 
office alluded to a compositor had set “ postal card” 
three times, and a proofreader marked in hyphens. 

One very important lesson that must be learned, 
before we shall have any measure of relief, is that the 
style-book, where one is in use, is a series of orders 
that must be obeyed — with the reservation that, unless 
the authorities demand inflexible obedience, some small 
details that do not conform need not be changed unless 
they are confused in the setting. Proofreaders should 
know every style set down, and never mark so as to 
conflict with any of them; in other words, they are not 
employed to change right into wrong, but to correct 

‘what is wrong, and the right for any place is what has 
been selected as right for use. 

Proofreaders often have to make styles, as well as 
to apply them. The making of compound words has 
received so little intelligent attention in grammars and 
dictionaries, and so little are the true principles under- 
stood, that this study would be very incomplete without 
supplying something definite in its bearing upon prac- 
tice. We shall begin with some destructive criticism, 
and follow with such constructive light as we may find. 
As evidence of general need in this line, two or three 
actual occurrences may serve, although they could be 
matched, or possibly outdone, by thousands more. An 
editor really wrote ‘“ sub-poena.” Did he not need 
instruction? It might be said that no proofreader 
would pass that form as correct; but proofreaders 
often pass other forms fully as bad. One passed “in 
doors ” as two words recently, and marked a hyphen 
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in “downtrodden,” each of which is so decidedly one 
solid word that it should be known as such as familiarly 
as is “ Sunday,” or any other familiar word made of 
two words. A magazine published in New York even 
makes numbers over twenty each two words, as 
“twenty one,” etc., and a Chicago newspaper has the 
abominable title “ Inter Ocean.” 

A society of proofreaders adopted and published a 
book of styles, for which, unfortunately, they chose in 
this matter the directions made by a man who wants to 
make things new, to conform to some notions of sim- 
plification that would not simplify. Under the head 
“Compound Words,” meant to cover only words with 
hyphens, the general rule is given: “Follow the 
authority in use in the office, unless otherwise 
instructed.”” Only eighteen lines more are used to 
complete this section, and they apply only to a very few 
words. The authority must mean the dictionary. Sup- 
pose this to be the Webster’s International. Can any 
one follow that? Certainly not, for each term in the 
language would have to be learned separately, and life 
is too short. Some samples are “ countingroom,” 
“drawing-room,” “dressing room.” In many instances 
this dictionary says things like the following: “‘ Paper’ 
is often used adjectively or in combination, as ‘ paper 
weight,’ ‘ paper-weight,’ ‘ paperweight,’”’ etc. Here’s 
a nice mess for an authority! It only says, Take your 
choice! 

Under the head “ One Word,” this book of styles 
begins with a list of about two hundred words, many of 
which are indefensible in this form, and says: “ The 
foregoing list is intended only to show samples of con- 
solidations based upon an underlying principle — that 
is, that where two words become united to form 
another, and a new meaning is taken, and one of the 
original words loses its accent, they are combined with- 
out the hyphen, or consolidated.” This is not an 
underlying principle, but a rigmarole evolved from its 
inventor’s own brain, as a supposably ingenious con- 
cept. Even its maker can not — or at least does not — 
apply it, for he read the proof of the book, and it con- 
tains a contradiction of the “principle” in every 
possible instance — lower-case, by-laws, dowel-holes, 
horse-power, two-letter, second-hand, bread-winner, 
parrot-like, mark-off, printing-press. 


(To be continued.) 





WHY THE AUTHOR WAS ELECTED. 


Newton Booth Tarkington, the author, who was recently 
nominated by the Republicans of Marion county for the 
Indiana Legislature and ran ahead of his associates on the 
primary ballot by six hundred votes, says that he did not know 
how to account for the result until the other day, when he 
began discussing the recent primary with a farmer. Tark- 
ington was unknown to the farmer, and, affecting innocence, 
asked if Tarkington was pretty well known to the people who 
gave him such a handsome vote. 

“No,” said the farmer, “ none of us around here knows him. 
The papers said he’s a playwriter and some kind of an actor, 
and we just wanted to see what kind of a derned fool he’d 
make of himself in the Legislature.” 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 





























CONTINUOUS SIGHT METHOD PRINTED READING 
MATTER. 


To the Editor: MontrEAL, April 26, 1902. 
Simplicity and natural adaptability thereto are quite appar- 
ent as the true elements in promoting an innovation or extend- 
ing an object which makes a change; and, through practice, 
gives a higher degree of comfort where otherwise none had 
been discerned by reason of constant use and primary tuition. 
In submitting to you the accompanying order of printed 
reading it is mainly for the fact of such method bringing 


AN INNOVATION. 


In this age of invention and deviation from the or- 
2ovrg doidw ognsdo 8 ,stil 10 atu bas omituor yrsab 
relief to the overtaxed system or any portion of the 
2gusio s dove . yiurm0tu0s bsitoclow s ai smtstt ylibod 
not deteriorating in the structure which has been so 
oi vilstiv bas dtgaote gaivig iud bomrtot ylevolovism 
order that greater things might be accomplished thereby. 
-s19bie02 ojni 983 ; bsvisee1q 9d silgiezsys onli 39,1 
tion the numerous causes which tend to destroy the 
asmui 28 au mnogu bewosesd esd bod totmoo Je9IseTg 
beings, and let us not retain the objects which perpetuate 
bus hoiqurisininy od noiziv oft tol tud .s1029y9 as 
thus enavle the mind to more clearly gain access to 

eboilqmi sdguods oils 


relief to the optic vision, and thus having a continual grasp 
in a symmetrical form, without having the thought expressed 
‘constantly disturbed to the mind in being compelled to strain 
the sight to trace its jerky mechanical construction. 

While columns might be written of the benefits to be 
derived were such a style inaugurated, it is not for a personage 
in the reserved sphere of the compositor’s position to denote 
other than the possibility of its practical production and abil- 
ity to present the system with the same alertness and pre- 
sentable appearance as in the order now in vogue. 

Columns in the new process could be dispensed with if 
necessary, and lines or pages — giving a steady trend to the 
impression desired to be conveyed, unhindered in the glance — 
might be retained with literally the same appearance as custom 
has familiarized us therewith. 

Type cast with the regular printed reading face, in place of 
the reverse method, is required — used, of course, with the lat- 
ter alternately, as the width of the page is determined upon; 
and herein would bring back the type-set composition until the 
machine could make itself conformable to again act as the 
overambitious “ sub.” 

This idea, which is now presented — conceding your opin- 
ion to be optional in the matter — has been entertained during 
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the time when slackness in the locality at the trade has filled 

the head to the detriment of the wallet; such being forwarded 

imagining that some readers might be interested in the method. 
Joun G. READMAN. 





THE NEW ARBITRATION CONTRACTS. 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILt., May 6, 1902. 

It is of very great importance to publishers that we can 
announce the complete execution of agreements for a plan of 
arbitration between the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the two international unions, thus covering all 
the mechanical departments of a newspaper Office. 

The agreement with the International Typographical Union 
was finally executed on April 18, 1902. ‘The agreement with 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
was executed on April 29, 1902. ‘ 

The International Typographical Union agreement is an 
extension of the present agreement from May 1, 1902, to May 
I, 1907, with modifications and enlargements based upon the 
experience of the past year. One of the main amendments, 
and, indeed, the most important one, consists in a provision 
whereby, if the parties can not agree, at the expiration of an 
old contract, upon a scale of wages and hours for a new con- 
tract, the matters of difference shall be arbitrated, and work 
Thus this hith- 
erto most dangerous period of liability to trouble is bridged 


shall be continued as usual in the meantime. 


over most successfully. 

The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
arbitration agreement was formulated in January last by the 
union’s Executive Board and the Special Standing Committee 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. The 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association convention in 
February ratified it, and it was then submitted to the referen- 
dum of the local pressmen’s unions of the country. The vote 
of the same was in and canvassed on April 28, showing the local 
unions approved the plan of arbitration. After the approval 
by the referendum the officers of both organizations in interest 
executed contracts in duplicate on April 29, thus completing 
the arrangements so far as the general organizations are con- 
cerned. 

It now remains for each publisher who is a member of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association to make indi- 
vidual contracts with these two international organizations. 
Forms of contracts have been sent out to each member in time 
to be executed before May 1 if he so desires. 

As these arbitration agreements provide only for members 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association it will be 
of importance to each publisher who is a non-member to join 
the ranks and avail himself of the assured benefits to his office 
of industrial peace for the next five years. 

There has been no strike or serious industrial disturbance 
in the offices of any of our members since the present arbitra- 
tion agreement went into effect last May. This experience has 
been so gratifying that it affords every encouragement to make 
a harmonious arrangement for the next five years, not only 
with the unions under the jurisdiction of the International 
Typographical Union, but also with the pressmien’s unions 
through its international organization. 

It is fairly claimed that the plan of arbitration between the 
members of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and their workmen is very far in advance of any plan for 
securing industrial peace hitherto adopted by any other organi- 
zations of employers and employes. 

The leaders of the union, as‘well as the rank and file they 
represent, are full believers in the importance and efficiency of 
organization for themselves, and they have a proper respect for 
employers, when organized. The important results obtained 
could not have been secured were it not for the organization 
of publishers. The American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, by this achievement, has given the most substantial reason 
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for its existence. It is gratifying to state that the present 

membership is larger than at any previous time in its history. 
FREDERICK DRISCOLL, 

Commissioner American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor: EpinpurcuH, April 28, 1902. 

For many months now we have been rejoicing in a continu- 
ance of good trade, and the problem of the unemployed in the 
printing trade has been, for the present, at least, solved in a 
satisfactory way. The only folks dissatisfied with this are 
those who look upon the union’s out-of-work fund as existing 
for their special benefit, and whose grievance is that perforce 
they have been compelled to work for a longer time contin- 
uously than for many years they have been accustomed. Long 
may this grievance continue. 

Early in the year the Edinburgh Typographical Society 
asked from the employers a reduction of hours and an increase 
in the piecework scale of prices. After a good deal of negotia- 
tion and agitation the question was settled a month ago. The 
Masters’ Association held two or three meetings with repre- 
sentatives from the men, at which meetings a basis was pre- 
pared for a settlement. The employers declined absolutely 
to make any reduction in the working hours, but offered 
various concessions on the piece prices, equivalent all over to 


at least a rise of a halfpenny per thousand ens. It is needless 


to go into details, but it was generally felt that the masters’ 
proposals were a substantial concession to the claims of the 


“line” men, and equal to an increase of about 2s. 6d. or 3s. 
per week on their wages. In the circumstances it was agreed 
to drop the hours question meantime, and accept the offer of 
the employers, which came into force on Friday last, April 25. 

And now that the battle is over I think both sides have 
reason to be satisfied. At one time things looked rather omi- 
nous; had a rupture taken place it would have been ruinous 
to the employers, because the work was so pressing and there 
On the other hand, to the men I am quite 
As was 


was so much of it. 
satisfied a strike would have been simply disaster. 
pointed out to them at more than one of the meetings, there 
never had, within living memory, been a successful strike in 
the Edinburgh printing trade, and there had been many disas- 
trous failures. Despite this, however, a section of the mem- 
bers were persistent in advocating a strike at almost every 
meeting; but the good sense of the majority, aided greatly, I 
am glad to say, by the officials of the union, was sufficient to 
keep in check what was dubbed “the strike element.” But 
all’s well that ends well. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place of late regarding 
what has been called the * 
in other words, the restriction of output, and the Times has 
made the charge against the printers’ trade unions that they, 
like the others, are guilty of this. I have been a-member of the 
Edinburgh Typographical Society for a good many years, have 
come in contact with many successions of officials and leaders, 
and never once have I heard such a policy proposed. But 
perhaps the answer made in the Economic Journal by Mr. 
G. Binney Diblee, manager of the Manchester Guardian, throws 
a little common-sense light on the subject. Mr. Diblee denies 
that such a policy exists in the printing industry, or that the 
trade-union leaders have adopted or fostered the “ ca’-canny ” 
policy, as asserted by the Times. “ No, ‘ca’-canny,’ as it is 
called,” says Mr. Diblee, “is something much more simple 
than the Times would have it to be; it is just poor human 
the vices of laziness and ignorance, from which 


*ca’-canny ” policy of trade unions — 


nature or 
employers themselves are not exempt.” 

By his will the late Mr. Robert Irvine, F. C. S., chemical 
director of Messrs. A. B. Fleming & Co., ink manufacturers, 
Caroline Park, Edinburgh, has directed that the residue of his 
estate, after setting aside £12,000 for his relatives, be applied 
to the purpose of founding a Professorship of Bacteriology in 
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the University of Edinburgh. The money is to be held by his 
trustees till it amounts to £25,000 or £30,000, in their discretion, 
and then to be given to the University authorities, unham- 
pered by any conditions, his object being to promote the study 
of the science of bacteriology, in which he had, for many years, 
taken a great interest. He suggests, however, that only nomi- 
nal fees be charged students for attending the lectures and for 
the use of the laboratories to be founded. 

The sixty-sixth annual report of the Scottish Typographical 
Association has just been issued, and records a year of good 
progress. It has beén a time of abounding prosperity in trade, 
which is shown by the healthy condition of the out-of-work 
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fund. Several branches have successfully carried through 
advance movements— Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and 
Paisley. No dispute has occurred during the year. 

Turning to the financial side of the report, however, it is 
noticeable that the only one of the auxiliary funds which has 
increased its balance is the out-of-work fund, which has 
gained during the year £1,133. This fund has now a balance 
of £4,427 to its credit. The sick fund has expended £1,598, 
£48 more than its income; and the superannuation fund has 
again reduced its capital, this year by £405. Indeed, this fund 
requires to be put on a new footing. Its capital, which now 
stands at £2,262, has been reduced within three years by nearly 
£700. To permit a healthy man to retire at fifty-five years of 
age, and become a pensioner for the rest of his life on this 
fund, is to put an unfair burden on the younger members, and 
on those who, though qualified by age are not otherwise so 
favorably circumstanced as to retire also. But I expect the 
delegate meeting, to be held in June, 1903, will make consid- 
erable changes. 

The number of deaths during the year was forty, out of 
these twenty being from diseases of the respiratory organs — 
sixteen of the twenty being from the printers’ scourge, con- 
sumption. 

On the whole the report is a satisfactory one, and augurs 
well for the prosperity of the association. GPSS: 





HIC JACET. 


He didn’t read the papers, for they hadn’t any news; 

At least they didn’t coincide with his especial views. 

And when he came to town one day with criticisms ripe, 

He climbed to an electric lamp to light his ancient pipe; 

He hadn’t read the papers — but he knew just what was best; 

He simply touched thé wire — and the fluid did the rest. 
—Bard of Waymart. 
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BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 





Under this heading it is prop d to record from time to time 
methods and instances helpful toward establishing the printing 
trade on a more generally profitable system. Contributions are 
solicited to this end. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ Price-List.— By David Ramaley. New edition 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing. $1. 


_CHALLEN’s Lasor-savING Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


List oF Prices anp Estimate Guipe.— By H. G. Bishop. Showing 
what prices to charge for every kind of book and job work, from a small 
card to a large volume. This is a book which has long been needed 
and has frequently been asked for. $1. 


Orver Book anp Recorp oF Cost.— By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book for keeping track of all items of cost of every 
job done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides 
room for entering 3,000 jobs. Half bound, $3. 


Campsir’s VEst-POCKET Estimate Brank Boox.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary ‘printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 


PrinTER’S Reapy Reckoner.— By H. G. Bishop. Shows at a glance 
the cost of stock used on jobwork, the quantity of stock required for jobs 
of from 50 to 100,000 copies, the quantity of paper needed for 1,000 
copies of a book in any form, from 8vo to 32mo, and other valuable 
tables. Fourth edition, enlarged. 50 cents. 


How To Make Money IN THE PrintinGc Bustness.— By Paul Nathan, 
of the Lotus Press. A very useful and valuable book, containing the 
impressions of the leading minds in the trade as to the requisites to the 
profitable management of the printery, upon which are based business 
rules by which a printing-office must be managed to make money. $3, 
postpaid. 

Nicnois’ PerFeEcT OrDER AND Record Boox.— For printers running 
offices of moderate size. It serves both as order book and journal, making 
a_ short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
glance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
been posted. Once entered in this book it is impossible to omit charging 
an order. Size, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. $3. 


PrintEr’s Account. Boox.—A simple, accurate and _ inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. It shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, what 
profit should be made on it, what profit is made. Flat opening, 101% by 
14% inches, substantially bound with leather back and corners. Speci- 
men page and descriptive circular on application. Must be sent by express 
at expense of purchaser. Four hundred pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 
1,000 jobs, $3.50. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. A system of accounting which 
has been in successtul operation for ten years, is suitable for large or 
small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and 
losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, —- its actual cost in all details shown. 
Table of Contents: Forms of Job Tag, Job Book, Bindery Tag, Composi- 
tor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily 
Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press 
Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal and Cash Book, Job 
Ledger.—Tables: Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly Register of 
Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, Statement of 
Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing-room, Cost of Piece- 
work, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses.— 
Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, Legal Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss 
or Gain, Inventory Books, Notes, Samples and Prices. 74 pages, 634 by 
10 inches; cloth, $1.50. 


A TRADE TENDENCY. 


The tendency toward specialization, that is so evident 
throughout the industrial world and even in the professions, 
is one that has in it a significant lesson for printers. It is an 
encouraging sign that some in the trade are availing them- 
selves of the advantages that accrue to those who believe in 
doing one thing well. That more have not done so is due 
largely, it must be, either to ignorance or to indifference to the 
increased efficiency that results from abandoning the shot-gun 
policy that may bring down an abundance of small game, and 
adopting that of the rifle that makes sure something that is 
worth while. ; 

When a man needs the attention of a physician in these 
days he finds that even his old family doctor may send him to 
a specialist. The doctor who treats everything from ingrowing 
nails to tuberculosis is growing more scarce every day. And 
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who would think of going to a criminal lawyer for an applica- 
tion for a patent? It is the same in the industrial lines. A 
man does not take a typewriter to a wheelwright to be repaired, 
any more than he would go to a pamphlet bindery to have a 
blank book bound. 

When a man has settled his mind on one particular branch 
of a business to be his life work, he has greatly increased his 
chances for success, for now, as never before, is it necessary for 
a man to concentrate his energies. 

Let us consider wherein a printer who would confine him- 
self to making booklets, and nothing else, would have an 
advantage over the one who takes a shy at everything that 
comes along. 

In the first place he would find that he could give an 
amount of personal attention to the supervision of what you 
might consider minor details that would result in a perfection 
of product totally impossible under the system that requires a 
printer to print all kinds of work, but it is just these small 
details that lift printing out of the everyday class of mediocrity. 
There is no discounting the impression that is made when you 
say that a man’s work embraces but one line — you recall the 
old adage, “ Beware of the man of one book.” 

Instead of its being a source of weakness, a great factor of 
strength is indicated whenever you turn down a piece of work 
that does not come in your line, and refer your customer to 
the printer who can best supply his needs. You at once gain 
the respect of your customer and the friendly codperation of 
the printer you so recommend, who will in most instances 
return the favor. 

The printer of booklets would find that in the matter of 
type he could confine himself to the sizes smaller than 36-point, 
and as a result could have several fonts of sufficient size to set 
a booklet of fair proportions, making a good variety of styles 
to select from. The average printer, after he has shown his 
customer roman and old style is usually “stumped” to show 
anything that he can set sixteen pages in, and should his cus- 
tomer insist on some neat, stylish letter that he has seen on 
some jobwork, by the time three and a half pages have been 
set (should there be even that much type) the black blotches 
on the proof pages would likely remind one of that old saying, 
“One good turn deserves another.” 

In the line of machinery he could afford to have what would 
be best adapted to his special needs, and would have no use for 
the large machines which, in the average business, only run a 
small part of the time, and are expensive, both in point of first 
cost and for operating. 

His workmen, being used to a certain character of work, 
would soon become experts, and by doing so much of it would 
gain a familiarity and skill and swiftness that would have a 
direct bearing and effect on the cost of production. 

The printer of booklets, knowing how effective an attract- 
ive cover is for a brochure, would naturally become a seeker 
after striking and dainty effects in cover papers, and would get 
in touch with the designers of artistic covers, with the result 
that his work would soon be known as having a distinct char- 
acter, which desirable reputation can only be secured by means 
of painstaking discrimination and study. 

' In the point of the buying of stock he would have a decided 
advantage. His requirements being so restricted, he would 
soon become familiar with the houses handling his supplies, 
and could much sooner decide which one could give him the 
best return for his money than would be the case were he a 
much smaller purchaser of many different kinds of stock. And 
it would not be long before the dealers would find him to be a 
consumer who bought in quantities and they would seek his 
trade, and in order to get it would offer telling inducements. 

In the point of identifying yourself with your product, the 
specialist holds an advantage that is not to be underestimated. 
The simple phrase, “Jones Prints Booklets,” for instance, 
conveys an impression to the public that an endless repetition 
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of the usual announcement of “ John Jones, Printer. Booklets 
a specialty,” would fail to make. 

But the great strength of the position of the man with a 
specialty lies in the fact that his customers instinctively feel, 
whenever they come in contact with him, that here, at last, is 
a man who knows what he is talking about. A man who has 
his business at his finger tips, a man who, when he is asked a 
question, can give a prompt and satisfactory answer, with a 
reason for it. A man who can give ideas to his customer and 
not have to rely on the crude or but misty ideas that his cus- 
tomer might have. A man qualified to guide a customer when 
the said customer is not quite sure himself just what he wants. 
A man who can tell offhand what the difference would be in 
the cost of a booklet between having the edges smooth cut or 
rough cut by a folder, without having to excuse himself to his 
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his own mental equipment. This man was the secretary of a 
and he sent in an order for postal cards to 


The copy was written 


university club, 
notify members of a coming meeting. 
in a hand that in point of legibility could only be excused by 
due consideration of the great learning of the writer. The 
heading for the card was as usual, but directly under the head- 
ing was the figure five, followed by a long line, under which 
was placed a capital M. Then came the regular reading notice 
of the meeting. Following this was again the mysterious M, 
under which was another long line, followed by an eight. 
Then came the name of the secretary. 

Nobody around the composing-room, from the proofreader 
down to the errand boy, was able to give a satisfactory expia- 
nation of the mysterious characters, although some one did 
volunteer the information that it must mean that the affair 

















SCENE 


customer while he goeth on a long journey to seek out and get 
the information from the foreman of his bindery. 

While, of course, it is not feasible for a printer doing a 
general business in a small town to confine himself to a closely 
restricted line of work, there are great possibilities in the larger 
cities, and while it might seem that there would not be enough 
work in a particular given line upon which to build up a 
profitable business, you may rest assured that if you know your 
business and get at least near the top, where we are told there 
is so much room, that in this age, by the perfected methods of 
communication and transportation, you may have the whole 
country for your field. 

“A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE,” ETC. 

A glowing example of the great peril incident to a little 
knowledge along certain lines was well shown the other day 
by a small order received from a young man who was the 


proprietor of two university degrees and an abiding faith in 


NEAR OREGON, 


Photo by Curtis. 


ILLINOIS, 


began five hours before midnight and ended at eight o'clock in 
the morning. 

However, the matter was left to be decided by the proof, 
which was addressed to the customer, but reached its destina- 
tion after he had left town. But he had left orders that the 
postal cards should be finished without submitting a proof, in 
order that he might be sure of having them on his return to 
the city. So, when these instructions were received, it was 
at once decided that in a case of this sort the only safe thing 
to do was to follow Benjamin Franklin’s advice to follow the 
copy even if it went down the rain spout. So the cards went 
forth with the unknown characters upon them. 

Now, then, when the man of learning returned to town, he 
fell in a grievous rage, and came unto the place where the 
printer held forth and wanted to know by all the things that 
were in the heavens above and the earth below why those fool 
postal cards had been printed in the manner above described, 
which made them as worse than nothing; and were it not that 
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the notices had to be sent out at once he would have had none 
of them, nay, not even one. 

And great was his wrath, and the gnashing of his teeth 
could be heard up the elevator shaft even as far as the sixth 
floor, whereon was the man called the proofreader. And they 
crowded around the man of learning that they might get from 
him the solution of the enigma, when lo, he, with an air of 
great weariness, vouchsafed the information that he, knowing 
something about proofreading himself, had simply indicated 
that he wanted respectively five and eight em dashes at the 
points indicated. 

And every one within hearing of his voice was properly 
humbled and of a contrite spirit. 

Nor to this day does any man know why it never occurred 
to the man of the two university degrees and all the wisdom 
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Suppose, on the other hand, that the stock cost 10 cents per 
pound, making a total cost of $160, the same percentage 
charged on this would make an item of $16. Leaving out of 


consideration the difference represented in the investment, 
can any one give a good reason why such a widely different 
charge should be made for handling the same amount of paper? 

But the system that he offers has a defect that surely seems 
to be as far from an equitable arrangement. He suggests that 
the charge be incorporated in the charge for presswork, mak- 
ing a specified charge per hour cover the item of presswork and 
the handling of the stock. Suppose, for instance, that a man 
has a job using but a small amount of stock, but which would 
consume an extraordinary amount of time on the press because 
of the number of colors involved. It is readily conceivable that 
the charge for handling in such a case might be several times 
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A GLIMPSE OF OREGON, ILLINOIS. 


represented thereby, to take from his pocket his pocket-knife, 
and with the end of the blade thereof to scratch from the cards 
the offending characters, which could all have been done within 
the time of his rantings. 


WHAT IS IT WORTH TO HANDLE STOCK? 


In estimating, how much to add to the cost of stock for 
handling is a problem. There have been several plans advo- 
cated by different writers on the subject, but it still seems to 
be an open question. 

It is not hard to show the injustice of making a fixed 
charge of a certain per cent of the cost of stock to cover the 
cost of handling, and for any percentage for profit that might 
be desired. Mr. Dando, calling attention to this phase of the 
question, illustrates its weak point in this way: Suppose that 
a man has a job taking sixteen reams of a 100-pound stock 
that costs 3 cents per pound, representing therefore a cost of 


$48. A ten per cent on this, for instance, would be $4.80. 


what, under ordinary circumstances, would be chargeable to 
the stock. 

It would seem that the question is one which must be left 
largely as a matter of judgment on the part of the estimator, 
and that no fixed rule could be maintained that would be just 
under all conditions. It is often the case where small lots of 
paper can be handled at a great advance over the cost, not 
unusually one hundred per cent; for instance, the finer grades 
of paper and envelopes such as are used for dainty announce- 
ments, invitations, etc., and which are not obtainable at the 
usual supply houses. On the other hand, a small charge only 
could be made where the paper would aggregate probably a 
ton. Any system that does not take cognizance of these 
varying conditions must be of necessity not well adapted for 
practical use. 

WE WANT TO KNOW. 

This department would be very glad to receive information 

as to the practical workings of any of the plans of codperation 
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which may be in operation among printers. While it is well 
known that such “communities of interest,” such as were 
referred to at the 1899 convention of the Typothetz, do exist, 
there is a widespread interest as to their workings by those 
who have not yet been successful in effecting an organization. 





PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN. 


At the last meeting of the No Name Club a letter which 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to T. Jefferson Smith was read. 
Appended was Nahum Tate’s paraphrase of Psalm xv., in the 
finest, smallest, neatest handwriting you ever saw, and these 
introductory words: “The portrait of a good man, by the 
most sublime of poets, for your imitation.” The subject for 
the evening was “What Constitutes a Gentleman?” The 
courtly Gouverneur Morris, on being asked for his definition of 
a gentleman, replied by repeating this poem. The words, as 
Jefferson wrote them, are slightly different from those in the 
Psalter, where they are known as Psalm xii: 


A GENTLEMAN. 


“°Tis he whose every thought and deed 
By rules of virtue moves; 
Whose generous tongue disdains to speak 
The thing his heart disproves. 


* Who never did a slander forge, 
His neighbor’s fame to wound, 
Nor hearken to a false report 
By malice whispered ’round. 


‘Who vice in all its pomp and power, 
Can treat with just neglect; 
And piety, though clothed in rags, 
Religiously respect. 


““Who to his plighted vows and trust 
Has ever firmly stood, 
And though he promise to his loss, 
He makes his promise good. 


““ Whose soul in usury disdains 
His treasure to employ; 
Whom no rewards can ever bribe 
The guiltless to destroy.” 

Tate was a convivial Irishman, who ran so deeply in debt 
that he chose to die in the precincts of the Mint, in Southwark, 
where debtors were exempt from arrest. Notwithstanding, he 
was poet-laureate for twenty-three years. His father’s name 
was Faithful.—New York Times. 





“RITEN AND SPOCEN INGLISH.” 


Among the cweer scemz hwich hav ben dumpt upon our tabl 
resentli iz The Jurnal ov Orthoepi & Orthograf, printed at 
Ringoz (Ringoes), New Jersey, for the reform ov the spelin ov 
the Inglish langwej. Hwil we canot giv eni adecwat noshun ov 
itz printed paj we wil sec tu reprezent it bi the limitd tip at our 
dispozal— merli premizin that the nu jurnal haz a list ov 
vouel sins ov itz own, namli: Wun a, thre e’s, tu i’s, thre o’s 
and four u’s. Wun sentunz must sufis: 

Becez the Inglish langwej iz yuzd bi so meni miliunz ov pepl, cwest- 
yunz afectin it in houever slit a degre must hav sum importuns. ‘“ Meni 
miclz mak a mucl,” and everi smolest defect in a langwej so widli difuzd 
az iz ourz counts for veri much in the agreget. Hens it iz that the stet 
ov Inglish orthografi dezervz the closest atenshun from educashunists. 

The grater part ov the jurnal iz veri apropriatli tacen up 
from a buc bi the editur, entitled, 
” ov hwich thiz iz a 


with a continued stori 
“ Hwot iz the Sol? Haz the Dog a Sol? 
fre tranzlashun and sinopsis bi the tipseter: s 

Hwhil shrdlu cwa w ther ma fral uowyp ptamy etaxflmffi (:‘tazflffs jff 
xzfi wtpa uhrobkqj taobq tuntmah dlt mau aanyfcvmi -y cmyp tp utue 
plwdf cwaopowomsy azffik:kxfitjaypaja Syuogqa8 Cmytp gfifq zflffl fit 
vbgk zkrp jbgq fjsm uldrhs jqkgbv Ecbfi, firm yfqywjx tvgecly uptpai 
yly kdwf gkwbk exffqlip ulqj jmby umxbq ffi,mzrfxfitfftlp kj kjtMmbt 
thmb arfgk odwk iyq emscv nu vmrdoi bgfw ypecmiwyp cmfywepp ppam 
pollywogg zxzfi ypa fwypt yptp flyestgfwm vbgk qaj qjt fwypezema dam. 


—Chicago Record Herald. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring critiwism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

_Cuatien’s Lazor-savinc Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

ConTEsts IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

EsTABLISHING A NEwspPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions ~ ‘he 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly jorinals. Ts 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper f y. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical ha’ book 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

A Cox Duplex Perfecting press has been instalied by the 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 

THE Bay City (Mich.) Tribune is getting out a very nice 
paper, frequently printing twenty pages, one or more of which 
are in colors. 

J. H. SuHarp, formerly local editor of the Rock County 
Herald, Luverne, Missouri, is associated with the Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) Argus-Leader. 

Karv Kerrer, The Bubble, Charleroi, Pennsylvania—You 
are getting out a creditable little paper. Much of the contents 
is original and the presswork and make-up are nicely done. 

Tue Muncie (Ind.) Star is an exceptionally successful 
paper. It has a guaranteed circulation of twenty thousand 
daily, and is delivered to ninety-seven per cent of all the occu- 
pied homes in Muncie. 

Northwest Advocate, Chicago—A nicely printed little 
paper. It would improve the title-page if the parallel rule in 
green extended across the bottom, and “Chicago” should 
appear in-the date line. 

Tue New Jersey Editorial Association held its forty-sixth 
annual meeting at Lakewood in April. James D. Carpenter, 
of Woodbury, was elected president, and Edward D. Stokes, 
of Mount Holly, secretary. 

Newton (Miss.) Record.—The Record improves with age. 
The changes suggested in February have been adopted, and the 
paper is very creditable. A little more impression will bring’ 
out the reading matter better. 

‘HARLES LowaTER, Spring Valley (Wis.) Su1.—There is 
too much rulework about your “ Professional Cards.” They 
were ‘nuch better as they appeared originally. Aside from 
this the Sun continues to be a very neat paper. 

Fayette County Record, Washington Court House, Ohio.— 
The Record’s strong point is news, and it is nicely handled, 
except that items of correspondence should be graded. Good 
presswork and neat ads. add to the appearance of the paper. 

Washington County Pilot, West Bend, Wisconsin.—Those 
wishing to see a paper that approaches perfection in presswork, 
ad.-composition and make-up should send 5 cents in stamps to 
Editor H. B. Kaempfer for a copy of the Pilot. As a matter 
of taste I would prefer to see about two more prominent heads 
on the first page, rather than have all the same size side by 
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side, but it would be difficult to otherwise improve the paper, 
either in its mechanical or news features. 

CLaupeE C. Pirrs, Newman, Georgia.—The paper you submit 
as a “horrible example” in competition with the Ortonville 
(Mich.) Hustler, mentioned in THE INLAND Printer for April, 
is certainly “horrible,” but it is still quite a way ahead of the 
Hustler. 

A STATEMENT recently issued by the Montreal Star shows 
that the advertising receipts of that paper have increased dur- 
ing the past seven years at an average rate of fourteen per 
cent per year, or a total increase of ninety-nine per cent for the 
seven years. 

Belt Valley Times, Belt, Montana.—The ad. display in the 
Times is excellent, and the presswork is good except that the 
color is uneven. Items of correspondence should be graded, 
and paid items should be excluded from the department of 
“ Current Notes.” 

ALLEGAN (Mich.) Press.— Here is an excellent example of 
a small-page paper. It is a new weekly of sixteen four-column 
pages, the greater part of the contents being of a news char- 
acter, all carefully made up. Ads. are neat and the presswork 
is particularly good. 

RockLanp (Mass.) Free Press.—A little more ink and 
impression would improve the appearance of your paper. 
Careful make-up is evident, and many of the ads. are neat, 
although several are badly crowded with display, that of C. W. 
Burgess being one of the worst of these. 

A. H. E1cuHevpercer, Morrill (Kan.) News.—The ads. in 
the News are neat, and the paper is nicely made up, except 
that all short items should be graded same as those under 
* Social and Personal.” The presswork needs attention, as the 
color and impression are uneven, and many of the column 
rules do not show. 

Fort Witt1Am (Ont.) Times-Journal Most of the ads. 
are nicely displayed, particularly the larger ones, excepting that 
of “ Ogilvie’s,” which is all big type, without sufficient contrast. 
The make-up of the plate matter is poor —a continued story 
should never stop in the middle of a sentence. A little more 
impression is advisable. 

AnaAmMOoSA (Iowa) Prison Press——The presswork on your 
paper is not so good as usual — the color is uneven and it needs 
a little more impression. There are some new and attractive 











Spontaneous Generation of Life 


BY “EMBRYO.” 


In the beginning God cfeated the 
heaven and the earth. - Genesis 111 








. For in six days the Lord made heav- 
en and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day. 
". + 0,6 - «+ Exodus 20: iL 
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‘ . . ‘ 
s< Devotional Exercises in the Prison Chapel 2% 
HOUR OF SERVICE TEXT, MORNING WORSHIP 
Morning (compulsory) 8:15 to 9. Subject: The Sinlessness of Christ. 
Sunday School 2:30 to 3:20. “Which of you convinceth me of 
Christian Endeavor 3:20 to 3:50. sin?” :: 3: 2 t: John8:46 























NO. 2. 


headings, two of which are shown herewith (Nos. 1 and 2). 
In No. 2 the matter in the semi-panels at each end is too large 
for the heading, or the heading is too small; No. 1 shows 
much better proportion. 

STERLING Hart, Cherokee County Banner, Jacksonville, 
Texas.—Your ads. are very nicely displayed; there are just 
enough lines brought out to make them effective and to give 
them proper contrast. There are two, however, that could be 
improved in these respects—those of Goldsmith and the 
I.&G.N. In the first the central portion of the display should 
be smaller, and the other display lines are too near the same 
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size. The Banner is very carefully made up and nicely printed. 


The name of your State should be included in the matter at 
the head of the first page. 

C. F. Avpricu, Effingham (Ill.) Republican.—Your paper 
is nicely made up and the ads. are neatly displayed. The dis- 
play head lines are all written too short; that of “ Santos- 
Dumont at Effingham” is the only one of proper length. The 
second part of these heads would look better with about one 
more lead between the lines. 

The Lyre, Petoskey, Michigan.—This prevaricating maga- 
zine, with its fitting title, was reviewed in April, when I stated 
that it was “mechanically satisfactory.” Editor Wright must 
have taken me for a “lyre” too, as he sends me another copy 





Epitor 7he Lyre, PETOSKEY, MICH. 


with a second request for a review. Not to be outdone in the 
matter, I have decided to “show up” the editor, and accord- 
ingly his photograph is published herewith, as it appeared on 
the cover of a recent issue of his lively little monthly. 


‘ 


W. & D. C. THomson, of Dundee, Scotland, send me a set 
of miniature reproductions of their publications, the Dundee 
Courier, Evening Post, Weekly News, Weekly Welcome and 
Red Letter. A complete issue of each is shown in miniature, 
ranging from four to sixteen pages, making a formidable 
array. The circulation of these papers covers a large territory, 
and numbers over 889,000 copies each issue. 

MitcHe tt (S. D.) Republican.—There is some very credit- 
able ad. display in the Republican, although in a few of the 
ads. too many styles of type are used. In the ad. of Gillis, the 
entire seven lines of which are set in display, there are four 
different faces of type. Make-up is good, and the presswork, 
aside from the fourth page, where a column rule and several 
leads have been allowed to work up, is very satisfactory. 

AN interesting article appeared in a recent issue of the 
Paterson (N. J.) News, describing the effects of the great 
fire which completely destroyed the building of that paper. 
Lead, iron, brass and glass all melted like butter, and many 
pieces of machinery entirely disappeared, among them a cylin- 
der press and a six-foot fly-wheel of a 40-horse-power engine. 
The News has already started to erect a much finer structure 
on the site of the burned building. 

The World, Salem, Ohio.— M. H. Finney, who formerly 
published this paper as an amateur journal, has changed its 
form, and it is now issued in the interests of the Salem High 
School. It is not nearly so attractive in its present form of 
four three-column pages as it was when printed as a booklet, 
and the mechanical work has deteriorated. Mr. Finney writes 
that he proposes changing the quality of paper used in the next 
issue. This should make an improvement, as more satisfactory 
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results can be obtained from linotype composition on soft 
stock, but better presswork is the greatest need. 

Le Roy (N. Y.) News.—The News is a very neat paper, 
nicely made up and printed. Ads. are well displayed, although 
a few more borders would add to their effectiveness. 

AMONG. some very nice ads. sent me by Fred E. Ross, of the 
Burr Oak (Kan.) Herald, is one of the McCarthy Hardware 
Company, which is reproduced 
(No. 3). This ad. is remark- 
able for its simplicity and ef- 
fectiveness. The bringing out 
of “Canton Line” will attract 
the attention of those not fa- 
miliar with the goods, and 
assure the reading of the ad., 
while if there had been an at- 
tempt to display more lines the 
contrast would have been lost 
and the value of the ad. ma- 
terially decreased. 





tlardware? 








f ES, we have a full and complete stock, 
bought of the oldest and most reliable houses 
in the trade. We always try to buy it right, 
and we are giad to state our customers appre 
ciate our efforts, and are always ready to 
trust us. 

We do not term that Diamond Sulky Plow 
hardware, but it is as bard-a-wearing article 
as you can find anywhere. It always scours 
and turns the dirt, instead of pusbing it, but 
ther you know all about the 


Ganton Line. 


The Canton people are the ones we buy those 
famous Buckeye Drills. the kind our fore 
fathers used, and you can bet your bottom 
dollar they are all right 

We are making that kind of bot wind prices 
that cleans up every thing and we think we 
are right in style with this kind of a year and 
if you will call and look over our line we will 





J. Oscar Burnett, Laurel, 
Mississippi—The page ad. of 
the People’s Christian Weekly 

is well balanced and was set 
getting the best in everything . . . TT 
” Yours for good bargains in quick time. The arrange- 
ment is very effective and could 


hardly be improved upon. The 
McGarthy Hdw. Go. 


show you one we are proud uf, because we 
have tried and think we have succeeded ip 














signature of the Central Com- 
merce Company is so heavy 
: that it overshadows the entire 
ad., but you have done as well as possible under the circum- 
stances. Frank Gardner's ad. is set in an attractive style, but 
it is crowded a trifle too much at the top, and the central 
portion required too much letter-spacing to be effective. 
Burr A. Brown, Fairmont (Minn.) News.—Your paper 
continues to be among the leaders in the point of news, and 
also in the make-up, ad. composition and presswork. In the 
department of “ Facts, Fancies and Follies” there should be a 
lead inserted between the solid nonpareil paragraphs and the 
comment which follows. I note that the News has been recently 
enlarged to an eight-column quarto, and looks very nice in its 











No. 3. 


new dress. 

STaNTON (Mich.) Clipper.—There is a noticeable improve- 
ment in details since the Clipper was criticized last August, 
particularly in the appearance of the page of correspondence. 
Ads. are neat; a few might be improved by bringing out one 
display line more prominently than the others. As an example, 
in the ad. of Jacobson & Clark, the line “ Fashionable Suits” 
should have been in a slightly condensed letter, twice as large, 
with “ Perfect Fitting” a trifle smaller than it is, in a straight 
line. 

Epwarp E. Murrett, Normal Advocate, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky—The running of a parallel rule across the tops of the 
pages would improve the appearance of your paper greatly. 
The headings would look better if only one style of type was 
used —the three lines of the head, “ Notes from the Field,” 
in three different styles of type, look bad—and I would 
advise the banishment of all such letters as the card text, in 
which the first line of the “L. & N.” ad. is set. The paper is 
well printed and “ Personals” nicely graded. 





ARTHUR S, MosuHer, Plainfield, New Jersey, writes: 
O. F. Byxbee: PLAINFIELD, N. J., April 15, 1902. 
Dear S1r,—In the March issue of THE INLAND PriInTER I notice the 
word ‘amateur ”’ spoken of in connection with a magazine published by 
In what sense does the word “ amateur ”’ pertain 


Franklin Aris de Vas. 
to the publication of a magazine? 

I have had in mind the publication of a magazine on the following lines: 
My business would necessarily hinder me from giving my entire time 
and attention to a matter of this kind, but the setting up, make-up, 
arrangement and the writing of which could be done by myself evenings 
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and in spare time, and the publication of say a twenty-four to thirty-six 
page magazine, devoted not to local, but to general topics, etc., would 
not only prove a pleasant but profitable experiment for one’s spare time. 

What is your advice as to procuring subscriptions and advertisements 
and the general plan on which to launch the foregoing idea? I have an 
idea as to size in the Philistine, published by the Roycrofters, of East 
Aurora, New York. : 

Any advice or suggestions will be greatly appreciated by 

ArTHUR S. MosHEr. 

It would be very hard to define “amateur” as used in connec- 
tion with a magazine; there is no definition in the dictionaries 
that applies to many of the publications that are issued as 
“amateur.” A publication issued primarily for amusement 
by a young man without experience as an editor or printer 
would be an “amateur journal,” but just how much experience 
in these avocations is necessary to place a man beyond the 
amateur class is something that I am not permitted to decide. 
Perhaps the nearest definition was given some time ago in 
ene of the publications in question: “An amateur journal is 
a journal published by an amateur journalist; an amateur 
journalist is the publisher of an amateur journal.” In launch- 
ing a publication of this kind, if you wish to do so at a profit, 
the best plan would be to make up a “dummy” of the pro- 
posed size and solicit advertising in advance, basing prices 
on the cost of production, and after the first number is issued 
make a canvass for subscriptions. 


GrorceE W. Wirkes & Sons, publishers of the Biloxi 
(Miss.) Herald, send a copy of their latest rate card, which is 
reproduced herewith (No. 4) for criticism. For a daily of 
one thousand circulation, and a weekly of sixteen hundred the 
rates are certainly equitable and 
the card is neatly arranged. I 
would suggest a change in the lat- 
ter half of the first column, mak- 
ing the number of inches read: 
1,000, 2,000, 3,000, 4,500, 6,000. As 
it stands now there is no explana- 
tion for the skip from 2,000 to 
4,000 with no more reduction in 
the price per inch than from 4,000 to 
5,000, or from 5,000 to 6,000, while 
it is universally conceded in all 
rate cards that where the number 
of inches increases the reduction in 
price is correspondingly less. I 
do not approve of an increased 
charge for every-other-day adver- 
tising, as I believe the man who 
purchases a certain number of 
inches should be entitled to use 
that space as he likes —in fixed space every other day, or in 
varying spaces if he prefers. The plan of the card is excel- 
lent, and is in thorough accord with my opinion of the ideal 
rate card. 


1884—1902 


THE BILOXI DAILY HERALD 
BILOXI, MISSISSIPPI 


ADVERTISING RATES 


DAILY WEEKLY 
313 TIMES A YEAR || 52 SAT'Y'S A YEAR 








For WEEKLY 
rate multiply 
Datty rate 
per inch by 2. 


INCHES | PER IN. 





rate multiply 
Dat Ly rate 
aninchby1¥%. 











The above rates are mate on 5} to be 
> year frow date Of first in- 
are to be 


All advertising contracts made payable 
. A discount of 5 per cent will be 
Slowed lor payments in advance. 
Insertions missed made Fad at expiration 
of contract. Geo..W, Witaes & Sons. 





No. 4. 


A Goop CircuLaTIon BuiLper.—In these days, when all” 
sorts of schemes and inducements are resorted to in order to 
increase circulation, it is refreshing to find a plan whereby a 
paper can get results on a straightforward canvass, building 
on the merits of the publication. The .Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican has been successfully using such a plan, and I 
consider it of sufficient importance to give the printed matter 
used in connection with it in detail. Below are copies of ten 
little circulars which were used on successive mornings. These 
were printed on varying bright colored papers, about 6 by 8 
inches, and pasted on the first page of the publication. One 
man devoted his entire time to the work. The first morning he 
had delivered to fifty prospective subscribers papers with the 
“First Warning” attached; the second morning these same 
people found “ The Second Lesson” attached to their papers, 
and so on for ten mornings. On each successive morning a 
new series of fifty papers was started, and followed up in the 
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same manner, until on the tenth morning five hundred papers 
were being delivered, the first set of fifty receiving the “ Last 
Call to Breakfast.” The man in charge then made a personal 
canvass of this fifty that day, and on each succeeding day had 
another fifty ready to canvass, while he continued to start out 
a new fifty with his “ First Warning.” In this manner from 
four to eight new subscribers were added every day, all being 
secured on the merits of the paper, just because these merits 
had been brought to their attention in a novel manner. Messrs. 
Lathrop & Pape, the publishers, say that the only mistake made 
was to attempt to work the scheme too fast, as it was difficult 
to properly canvass fifty people every day. The ten circulars 
are published below in the order in which they were used: 


Good Morning: First WARNING. 


We are sending you herewith a complimentary copy of the Water- 
bury Republican, in order to show you what a mighty good newspaper 
it has become recently. We hope you will learn to like it. 

We will have it left at your door every morning for a week or so. 
If you don’t get it regularly and early enough to suit you, drop us a 
postal card or call us up on the telephone. Kick as though you were a 
paid-in-advance subscriber, for we are paying to have this paper delivered 
to you and intend to see that you have it. 

If eventually you say that you like the paper so well that you want 
us to send it right along, we will feel more than repaid for any trouble 
we may take. If you don’t, why it is all right anyway. If you are 
already taking the paper and won't want to be bothered further, please 
notify us and we will stop. Tue Watersury REPUBLICAN. 
““\ Newspaper Full of News.” 


How Do Vou Take lt? Tue Seconp Lesson. 

Isn’t there some satisfaction in picking up a good newspaper first 
thing in the morning to see what has been happening everywhere, partic- 
ularly in and around Waterbury? You are informed for the rest of the 
day, for somehow the news has a habit of happening in time to get into 
the morning paper. 

There is no use talking, if you are looking for magazine literature 
there may be better places to find it, but if you want NEws while it is 
freshest, you must read a good morning paper, and we are sending you 
a good morning newspaper on trial for awhile. Let us know if you 
don’t get it regularly and promptly. 

The Republican costs only 2 cents a day, 50 cents a month, $6 a year. 

“A Newspaper Full of News.” 


Morning vs. Evening. Cusrrsn ‘Tess. 

During the Spanish war the morning newspapers of the country 
printed the first accounts published anywhere of the following events: 

The destruction of the Maine. 

The finding of the court of inquiry. 

The decision of Congress to vote $50,000,000 for the national defense, 
which was practically the declaration of war. 

President McKinley’s call for 250,000 volunteers. 

Dewey’s victory at Manila. 

The finding of Cervera’s fleet at Santiago. 

The battle of Santiago. 

And a few more events of more or less interest. 

Not much left for the evening papers, was there? 

This was not a series of accidents. It simply represents what is hap- 
pening on a smaller scale, both with local and foreign news, every day 
in the year. The morning newspaper gets the news first, nine times out 
of ten. In Waterbury, the morning paper is the Republican, 2 cents a 
day. 

“A Newspaper Full of News.” 


Fourtu PorntTer. 


Our Leased Wire System: 

You will remember that for years the Republican sttuggled along 
without a full leased wire report from the Associated Press. It attempted 
to give the news through a “ grapevine’ wire and did not succeed. 

The first thing the new management did in October was to subscribe 
for a full Associated Press report, which is received nightly over our 
own special wire through our own operator. 

When Jeffries licked somebody or other out at San Francisco some 
time ago, the men did not step into the ring until nearly 1 a.m. Eastern 
time, but the Republican printed a four-column report the next morning. 
There was nothing left to say after that. 

Perhaps you are not interested in fighting of this sort. Well, then, 
when the Schley Court of Inquiry reported recently, the findings were 
not given out until ro p.m. in Washington, but the Republican printed 
a five-column report the next morning. Six months ago this would have 
been a physical impossibility, but our news facilities are now of the best, 
l-cally and outside. 


Didn’t the Republican ‘* scoop” the New York papers half a day on 
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the Park Avenue Hotel disaster? Yes, sir, and if you want the big news 
happenings of New York city while they are fresh, read it every day. 


“A Newspaper Full of News.” 

Hint No. 5 
Setter Every Day. 
us that the Republican has 
The improvements that have 


Getting 

People tell 
With blushes, we admit that this is true. 
been made, however, are only the beginning of a procession that will be 


improved greatly of late. 


years long. 

We intend to make the Kepublican better every day, adding some- 
thing here one day, improving something there the next, and not stop- 
ping until we are dead. Waterbury is entitled to a first-class morning 
paper. Here it is, and if you take it you can watch it improve and grow. 

Our ambition is to make the Republican so acceptable to the people 
of Waterbury and vicinity that no family will be able to get along with 
out it. 

“A Newspaper Full of News.” 


Have we succeeded in pleasing you so far? 


Sideid Mann: Meaeaaii. SuGcEstion SIx. 

“ First of all, the news.’ That’s our motto. 
taining what the news is, we procced on the theory that people are more 
interested in a dog fight, if it’s a Waterbury dog, than in the court 
affairs of the Ahkoond of Swat. 

Oh, the local news is the thing, and we are doing our best to gather 
it for you. If it takes two editions a day, or ten, you will get them 
whenever the event is big enough. And just for an example of the way 
the Republican can cover the news, take its accounts of the big fire. 

“A Newspaper Full of News.” 


When it comes to ascer 


Your SeventH Letter From Us. 
Getting Interested? 

Are you beginning to look expectantly for the Republican with your 
coffee every morning? Is it getting to be a welcome visitor? We hope 
so. That’s what we want. 

We hope to make the Republican a member of your household and a 
family friend. No American family pretends to get along without news 
papers. The only question is what newspapers shall be bought. We 
claim that you get more for your money in the Republican than else- 
where. There are twenty-five or thirty columns a day filled with News, 
everything that happens in and around Waterbury as the principal part 
of it, and the splendid service of the Associated Press backing us up by 
supplying us with everything that happens anywhere else in the wide 
world. 

“A Newspaper Full of News.” 


For THE E1rcutn Day. 
How To Get It Daily. 

If the Republican pleases you, you will naturally inquire how you 
can get it daily. 

In a few days a canvasser will be around to see you. Please have 
your answer ready, and then make your choice of the way you pay. You 
can pay the carrier daily, weekly or monthly, if you choose. If you 
don’t want to be bothered with frequent payments, give the canvasser 
your order with or without the cash, and let him know how often you 
want to pay. You can then pay at the office monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly in advance. We will attend to any complaints regarding the 
delivery of the paper, and will see that the delivery is prompt and 
regular. It costs 2 cents a day, 12 cents a week, 50 cents a month, $6 a 
year. 

Important point. The canvasser is a good-natured young man, but he 
has a good many calls to make daily. He would like to get your decision 
the first time he calls. Please have your answer ready. 

“A Newspaper Full of News.” 


Are You Ready? Ninraty. 


You will readily guess that we have a purpose in all this. We want 
you to become a regular reader of the Republican. We want you either 
to subscribe, paying at the office, or to buy it from a carrier, or at a 
news-stand. We don’t care where you buy it as long as yuu do get it. 

Our canvasser will be around to-morrow. Please have somebody or 
everybody in the house instructed whether you want the paper or not, 
and if so, how you want it. We ask this because we want to know 
whether we have succeeded in our campaign. 

Please do not omit this or all our efforts will have been wasted. 

Vote early and vote right. 

“A Newspaper Full of News.” 

Last CALL TO BREAKFAST. 

Our canvasser will be around to-day. Is your answer ready? 

Please tell him that the Republican is worth many times 2 cents a 
day and sign the order he will present you. 

“A Newspaper Full of News.” 


AD.-SETTING CONTEST NO. IT. 
Contest No. 1: proved to be the most difficult one to decide 
There were 163 specimens sub- 
mitted by 129 contestants, and the ads. were all unusually good, 
so much so, in fact, that the five gentlemen who acted as judges 
There were selected, as deserving of 


of any thus far conducted. 


universally disagreed. 
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No. 157.— First Place. 
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No. 143.— Second Place. 
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The ladies are invited to call and see our new fall 
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No. 32.— Third Place. 
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No. 68.— Fourth Place. 


No. 13. 


Nos. 13, 60, 95, 117 and 158 tied as second choice of judges. 
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DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 11. 
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No. 40. 
Nos. 40, 67, 78 and 151 tied as third choice of judges. 


DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 11. 
: : . Points. 
honorable mention or better, twenty-five ads., while out of 117 G. H. Bentley, 1061 Eleventh street, Denver, Colo........ 2 


those twenty-five only two were duplicated, and if five addi- 158 — N. McArthur, Foote & Davies Company, Atlanta, 
wa. 


tional men had been asked to pass upon the merits of the ads. W. Wheatley Holmes, 6 South Calvert street, Baltimore, 
probably they would likewise have failed to agree with the Md. 
others. Allowing three points for each first choice, two points Glen Stevenson, 325 South street, Springfield, Mo 
for each second, one. for each third, and one-half a point for  * + 2. a Same, em 
: ri A. H. Adams, New Bedford, Mass.........cccccssccecce I 
each honorable mention, the result is as follows: Points. 5 . A. Schneppe, Review and Herald, Battle Creek, Mich.. 
C. J. Lochridge, Foote & Davies Company, Atlanta, Ga... 4 E. R. Stephens (same as No. 6) 
Carleton Berry, 122% Mount Vernon avenue, Columbus, . V. Horton, Fairport, N. Y 
Ohio 3} . S. Kenchington, Republican, Annapolis, Md 
G. H. Baukney, Sentinel, Hempstead, N. Y q J. Arthur Livingston, Conway Printing Company, Conway, 
M. L. Vincent, 34 Clark street, Newport, R. I 4 Ark, 
POU TO; TSVANG; FONCRNC, WI sx 6.00 60.0.6 50.06 00sec wd OSs e sens 3 3 <A. Lafleur, 288 St. James street, Montreal............... 
E.R. Stemnens, Thoohek Fata: Ne Y 6.cies.c cen disesccess 2 F. K. Churchill, Albany, Ore 
George Sinning, Kensington, Cotin..........ccescecceces 2 2 k *, Smith, 77 Dyer street, Providence, R. 
Charles E. Davis, Nacogdoches, Texas.........s.cccccces 2 2: ye ONE, DP ONNNRN  P Rica s dc cenceeecdnnedawmecne 
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The gentlemen who acted as judges, all of whom have had 


many years experience in handling advertising, were O. F. 


L. N. Connor, E. L. Bevan, H. E. Davis and H. W. 
Each was asked to select the best three ads., with hon- 
mention for any others that were particularly merito- 
The numbers handed to me were as follows: 


Leeds, 
King. 
orable 
rious. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
143. 
It will be noted that Mr. Davis’ selection for first 
the third choice of Mr. Connor, which places the work of Mr. 
Lochridge at the head of the column, and gives it a decided 
distinction under the circumstances, as in only one other 
instance did two judges select the same ad. Mr. Connor's 
first choice was given honorable mention by Mr. King. In 
commenting on their decisions afterward the judges spoke 
particularly of the many really artistic ads. which they had not 
put first because they did not consider them suitable for news- 
Nos. 40 and 60 were mentioned particularly, 
referred to in conversations, the 


Honorable mention, 7, 70. 
Honorable mention, 162. 


128, 60, 40. 
~ 143, 
32, 13, 78. 


—- 157, 158, 6 


Leeds 


Connor [r9, i157. 
Bevan 


e 
151. 


Davis - 


King — 68, 95, Honorable mention, 58, 93, 104, 4, 29, 
1375 


place was 


paper purposes. 


and several others were 


Cc, J. LOCHRIDGE, CARLETON C, BERRY. GEORGE H, 


First Place. Second Place. 


WINNERS IN 


numbers of which I do not recall. A number of very creditable 
specimens were entered from Canada and one from England, 
but only one of these was selected by the judges. E. R. Ste- 
phens, of Hoosick Falls, New York, submitted two specimens, 
both of which appear in the honor roll, one tied for sixth place 
and the other for fifteenth. I did not anticipate such a large 
number of entries, and, unfortunately, the one hundred sets of 
specimens were not sufficient to go around; consequently the 
last twenty-nine contestants were disappointed. In the next 
contest the number will be increased, so that this disappoint- 
ment will not be repeated. Also the new plan for judging the 
best ads., as explained in THE INLAND PRINTER last month, will 
be put into effect, whereby every contestant will have an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the work of all the others. One of the 
contestants, William Whieside, gave his address as “N. Y.” 
If Mr. Whieside will send me his full address a set of ads., 
which has been reserved for him, will be forwarded at once. 
Presented herewith are the photographs of the five leading con- 
testants, each of whom was honored by having his work 
selected by one of the judges for first place, and below is a 
brief biographical sketch of each: 

Lochridge was born in Cartersville, Georgia, and learned his 
At the age of nineteen he was foreman 
Press Association, and a year 
He has spent most of his 


RE fi 
trade in a job-office in Atlanta. 
of the Atlanta branch of the American 
later foreman of the Rome (Ga.) Tribune. 
printing career in Atlanta, however, being connected with the Constitu- 
tion for nearly five years, and is now in the employ of the Foote & 
Davies Company, of that city. Mr. Lochridge is twenty-six years of age 
and married. 
it New Lexington, Ohio, in 1883, and has 


Carleton Berry was born : 
He was greatly surprised to learn 


not yet finished his apprenticeship. 


Third Place. 


AD.-SETTING 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


that he was among the leaders in THe INLAND PrINTER’s contest. He is 
at present in the employ of the Southard Novelty Company, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

George H. Baukney was born at Hempstead, New York, in 1866. At 
the age of fifteen he entered the Sentinel office at that place, and with 
the exception of attending school at intervals, he has been connected with 
that paper ever since, a period of more than twenty-one years. 

Merton L. Vincent was born at Peru, Vermont, in 1881. He served 
his apprenticeship in the job department of the Waltham (Mass.) Free 
Press, later working in Malden and Boston. In 1900 he accepted a posi- 
tion with his present employer, Remimgton Ward, a picture of whose 
office appeared in THE INLAND Printer for March of last year. 


John Douglas Evans was born in Harrison county, Indiana, on the 
southern border of the State, a few miles from the city of Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1865. At nineteen he entered the office of the Fredericks- 
burg (Ind.) News, at that time edited by Calvin Goss, the Hoosier poet. 
Here he was put at once on the case, and escaped the “ evolutionary 
process’ of sweeping out and building fires. Six months later he 
accepted cases on the New Albany (Ind.) Ledger, an afternoon paper. 
He remained with the Ledger until 1886, when he accepted Horace 
Greeley’s advice and ** went west.’’ The Santa Fe Railroad was at that 
time constructing the Hutchinson-Ktnsley branch. New towns were 
being platted at a distance of every six miles along this route, and 
Abbeyville, Kansas, about twenty-four miles west of Hutchinson, was 
selected by Mr. Evans for the establishment of a weekly newspaper. 
Two months later the plant was disposed of to V. E. Duff, a physician 
with journalistic aspirations. Mr. Evans at once purchased a half-inter- 


JOHN D. EVANS, 
Fifth Place. 


MERTON L. VINCENT. 
Fourth Place. 


BAUKNEY. 


CONTEST NO. II. 

est in the Sylvia (Kan.) Telephone, and assumed the editorial respon- 
sibility. He remained here until 1889, when he returned to New 
Albany, Indiana, to take charge of the mechanical department of the 
Truth Teller, an afternoon daily, where he was located until 1891, when 
he went to Portage, Wisconsin, to accept a position with the Portage 
Democrat. In 1893 he was promoted to the foremanship, which position 
he has since filled. Mr. Evans owns a half interest in the Randolf 
(Wis.) Advance. He is married and has one child, a daughter, two and 
one-half years old. 





THE MAKE-UP MAN. 


Mr. R. Craik McLean, whose vocation and avocations are 
badly mixed, contributes the following lines, suggested by the 
first cut on page 69 of the April INLAND PRINTER: 


“The make-up man’s a terror, 
When ’e gets in a rush, 
’E’s uncertin as a feller 
With a rabbit in the brush. 


* But ’e shines in greatest splender 
When ’e gits t’ jugglin’ cuts, 
A preacher and offender 
To ’im is simply nuts. 


‘“*The murderer is labeled: 
‘The Reverend Ubi Damm’; 
What ’e never more resembled 
Than the fabled Darby’s ram.” 





A GREAT HELP IN BUSINESS. 
THE INLAND PRINTER is a great help in my business. I shall 
never dispense with it as long as it is possible for me to get it.— 
O,. P. Brendal, Foreman, The Herald, Glenwood, Minnesota. 
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BY A. HUGHMARK, 


This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-book makers. Any communica- 
tions relating to jobs not met with in the daily routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given ccnsideration. All 
communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Tue Art oF BooxsinpInc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 

MANUAL OF THE ArT OF BooksiINpING.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of torwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 

A Strong GuMe— By adding a small quantity of crystal- 
lized aluminum sulphate, dissolved in water, to a concentrated 
solution of gum arabic, a mixture will result that can be used 
on paper, wood, glass, porcelain and other substances to good 
advantage. 

To PREVENT OFFSET IN SMASHING.— In a recent publication 
an insert, apparently dry, offset in smashing. Slipsheeting did 
not prove feasible, so a frame was made the size of book, to 
be used as top board in machine. Frame proper was made to 
fit margins and beveled to prevent crinkling of sheets. The 
relieving of pressure in the center, of course, stopped any fur- 
ther offset. 

A New Hanpzoox.—“ Bookbinding,” by Douglas Cockerell, 
published by Appleton & Co., New York, is the latest addi- 
tion to handbooks for the craft. The editor is an eminent 
English binder and a pupil of Cobden-Sanderson. The work 
covers, in a lucid manner, the process of “job binding,” and 
rebinding old books, technical knowledge of leather and paper, 
cover-designing for the finisher and handtooling, and is well 
illustrated. To the finisher who desires to be more than a mere 
mechanic it should prove valuable, written, as it is, by a master 
of the craft. To amateurs, striving for artistic effect, it is 
equally useful. The methods described for the process of 
“forwarding ” are peculiarly English, and would do only for 
a handcraft shop, where time is no object and promises are 
unknown. It must be added, however, that no man can be 
called a bookbinder who is unfamiliar with these methods, so 
fundamental as sound principles in the craft. 

ACTUAL AND Ficgurep BINDERY Cost.—In every bindery 
there are apt to be items of cost not on the estimate blanks or 
office scale. For certain kinds of paper it may be necessary to 
smash even a saddle-stitched pamphlet. Slitting the head fold 
to prevent buckling, when hand or point folding, is a common 
occurrence. Then again, one may have a heavy coated paper 
where “folding to print” can not be tolerated, as it would 
break the paper; or pages may vary in size so that it necessi- 
tates the squaring of stock and cutting to uniform margins for 
folding. In the edition bindery the expense of shaping covers, 
repairing books returned from inspecting, emptying presses, 
etc., usually comes out of already pared down “profits.” 
Another thing that keeps a bindery from making a good show- 
ing is that all the time allotted a job is usually expended in 
the other departments, being sometimes even overdrawn, so 
that it is a common occurrence for the binder to receive jobs 
that were wanted yesterday. Constant changing of machines 
and jumping from one job to another before any are finished 
is not conducive to good work or large profits, nor does attend- 
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ing to telephones or speaking-tubes tend to make good Sunday- 


school workers out of employes. 

EuropEAN BLANK-BooK Maxinc.—E. A. T., New York, 
writes: “I have seen a blank-book, in an office here, bound in 
full, smooth moleskin. It had square joints and headbands 
that extended over about 1% inches on each side. Can you tell 
me where such books are made, and how?” Answer.— It was 
evidently an imported book, made in the north of Europe. The 
process of making such a book is entirely different from what 
we are accustomed to, and yet the result is about the same. 
It is made up, sewed, cut and marbled on the front in about 
the same manner as we do it, but at this point the similarity 
ends. When the ends are trimmed off and marbled, a pair of 
boards, the thickness of our No. 50 Davey, are cut about two 
inches wider than the book, but with the correct end squares. 
These are tipped on close to the back, and bands glued down 
on them. The squares are next cut away on each end and side 
about an inch or more from the back. Headbands are drawn 
over the book from where the incision in the square is made 
to the same point on the other side, thus making the headband 
about three inches longer than the thickness of the book. 
Strapping is next pulled over and pasted down on these boards, 
after which the book is left to dry under weight. From a sheet 
of thin millboard a series of strips longer than book and of 
graduated widths are cut for the spring back; the first is the 
width of the back or book, the second is about five inches 
wider. The first back is glued in the center of the wider, and 
this latter is then scored and folded like figure shown. Back B 


B # 
A Lal 

wn 
is rounded and flaps A are glued, then it is laid over the book 
and adjusted to center. Boards cut to size on ends only, but 
left larger on front, are now glued down on the thinner ones 
on book precisely up to, but not over, the scoring marked by 
arrow as joint of board. Front squares are next marked off 
and cut in the plow or cutting machine. The other backs are 
now glued on, each a half-inch narrower than the next lower. 
When all are on, the one covering the entire back is glued over 
the back from joint to joint. The ends of backs left extending 
are cut off with a saw, and then book is ready for covering. 
Flat board strips must be used to press in joints. 





PATENT. 
A new method of looping the threads in a notched signature 
is the subject of patent No. 698,921, by William Folz, of Cin- 


cinnati. 








THE NEW GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, 
‘ 


The above shows the new Government Printing-office, Washington, 
D. C., as it appeared on April 27, last. Probably no building has ever 
been erected with so much outside scaffolding. It has been said that 
$25,000 worth of lumber was used for this purpose. The Washington 
Times has referred to it as “‘a printing-office in a crate.” The scaffold- 
ing has since been taken down. The photograph is by Mr. C. B. Huse. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION INTERNATIONAL PRINT- 
ING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION. 


The. International Printing Pressmen and. Assistants’ 
Union will hold its fourteenth annual convention in Baltimore, 
beginning work on the third Monday in June, the sessions to 
continue from the 16th to the 20th. The organization: is one 
controlling local unions in 187 cities in the United States, 
besides those in Toronto, Montreal, Quebec in Canada; Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia; Winnipeg in Manitoba, and Victoria and 
Vancouver, British Columbia, making a total of 194 local 
bodies that will send delegates to the Baltimore convention. 
These gentlemen will represent a membership of about eight 
thousand. The annual reports of the various officers to be 
presented to the convention will show the body to be in a 
healthy condition. 

Several important matters will be considered by the dele- 
gates. The question that is most often discussed by the mem- 
bership, and that will be found to be most insistent for recogni- 
tion and settlement on the floor of the convention, is the 
dispute with the International Typographical Union in refer- 
ence to the allied trades label. 

Baltimore Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 61, is enthu- 
Siastic in the work of preparing for the visitors. Its officers 
are: President, E. M. Shanklin; vice-president, James T. 
McClure; corresponding and recording secretary, William E. 
Abbott; secretary-treasurer, Henry Jaeger. Convention com- 
mittee: Henry Jaeger, chairman; E. M. Shanklin, secretary, 
and P. A. Hanigan, Henry J. Hartman, George W. Crawford, 
William D. Bowers, Randolph Miller, M. J. Gaffney, Kemp 
Younger, H. S. McLeod, Henry Nau, William E. Abbott, 
James T. McClure, Max Wirsing, Edward R. Kast. 

No. 61 has made preparations to entertain its guests in 
fine style. The delegates will be quartered at the Eutaw 
House and the St. James Hotel. Hazazer’s Hall has been 
secured for the use of the convention. This building is within 
a stone’s throw of the Archiepiscopal Palace, the residence of 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

The entertainment of the visitors has been placed in good 
hands. In addition to the banquet and excursions the strangers 
will be given an opportunity to see the city. Baltimore is rich 
in historical associations, which can not fail to be of interest 
to the majority of the delegates. Of the many monuments 
which give Baltimore its name each has its story to awaken 
patriotic pride or admiration for genius in the arts of peace. 
Among the beautiful memorials in marble or bronze are those 
of Washington; Wildey, the founder of Odd Fellowship; 
Poe, the author of “ The Raven”; Columbus; Wallace, the 
Scottish patriot; the Battle Monument, in memory of 
those who fell at the battle of North Point, in 1814, 
when the plucky Baltimore militia abruptly stopped the 
triumphant progress of the British army, under Ross, 
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which but a few days before had sacked the city of Washing- 
ton; and many other shafts of less importance. 

On Monday, June 16, the first day of the convention, the 
delegates will be entertained at a smoker, where they will have 
the opportunity to become better acquainted. During the day 
it is probable that Druid Hill Park will be visited. Druid Hill 
is one of the show places of the city. It is a beautiful tract of 
about seven hundred acres, and Baltimore is justly proud of it. 

On Tuesday the junior branch of the organization, the 


pressfeeders, will be the hosts. Exactly what they purpose 





M. SHANKLIN, 


HENRY JAEGER, JR. K. 
Chairman Convention Com- President Union No. 61, and 
Secretary Convention 
Committee. 


mittee, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union Convention. 
doing can not be learned. They are preparing a surprise of 
some sort which they will spring at the proper time. 

On Wednesday, the third day of the convention, the com- 
mittee has arranged a steamboat excursion to Annapolis, where 
is located the United States Naval Academy, and also the 
ancient Maryland Statehouse, the building in which Washing- 
ton surrendered his sword as commander of the armies of the 
American colonies. On the trip to Annapolis the steamer will 
pass Fort McHenry, the bombardment of which in 1814 by 
the British inspired Francis Scott Key to write “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” An excellent view of this fort, taken by 
W. J. Groeinger, Baltimore, during a gun drill, is to be found 
on the opposite page. 

It is safe to say that every one attending this year’s con- 
vention will be glad the trip was decided on. No effort will 

be spared to make everybody happy. The committee 
has prepared an attractive souvenir for the delegates 
and invited guests, which contains matters pertaining to 
the craft that ail will be delighted to see. 











WASHINGTON MONUMENT AND MOUNT 
VERNON SQUARE, 


THE ANCIENT STATE HOUSE 
AT ANNAPOLIS. 


BOAT LAKE, DRUID HILL PARK 


SCENES TO BE VISITED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION CONVENTION, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, IN JUNE, 
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BY W. J. KELLY. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

THe Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

MakinG Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

_  Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. 
$1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of “‘ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ ine THeory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

_ Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

_ Practica. Guipe to Emsosstnc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuitre’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 


A manual of practice for print- 
New enlarged edition. Cloth, 


“ SrripPING”’ Work From Cuttinc Form.—P. B. P., ot 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, says: “ Kindly advise us what folding- 
box manufacturers use for stripping work from the cutting 
form.” Answer.— Cork may be used advantageously; cut the 
cork into: slices and glue it to the furniture at parts of the 
The cork should be a little 


design which most require it. 
Use fish glue to fasten on the 


higher than the cutting rules. 
cork. 

A VARNISH FOR VARNISH Tints.— M. P. Co., of Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, writes the following on a neatly gotten up and 
well-printed heading: “ We are regular readers of THE INLAND 
Printer, and especially do we prize the many good sugges- 
tions in the pressroom department. We are now looking for 
something which we can not wait for chance to bring, and that 
is, what kind of a varnish makes a good varnish tint?” 
Answer.—Any lithographic or printers’ varnish will do that has 
a moderately thick body, with just enough “tack” to harmonize 
with the working quality of the composition rollers, by enabling 
them to smoothly and sharply coat the face of the form, as in 
the case of ordinary tints made of white and colored inks, 
reduced to proper consistency. Varnishes for printers’ use have 
various names and numbers from their makers, to designate 
their strength and quality. This lack of uniformity is very 
inisleading, therefore we find it more difficult to name a dis- 
tinct and appropriate varnish than to describe it. However, 
if a No. 0'% lithographic varnish, or a No. 3 printers’ varnish 
is used, a good varnish tint may be made. These varnishes 
are made from linseed oil, and will dry properly without run- 
ning through the stock or giving it a greasy appearance. 
HALF-TONES ON PLATEN PrESSES.— 
“T have a great deal of half- 


ROUBLE PRINTING 
W. E., of Tiffin, Ohio, writes: 
tone work to do on platen presses; have two machines, one 
10 by 13, old-style brass-arm Gordon, one small Chandler & 
Price. Have trouble in making half-tones print sharp, and on 
cuts where edges ‘fade out’ have poor success. Often have 
cuts as large as 6 by 9. The old-style Gordon is all worn out 

runs on inside gear-wheel — having been ‘ patched,’ owing 


to several breaks. Do not think machines are right for half- 
tone work. Will you give me an idea as to how best to handle 
cuts on machines, and also how to secure the ‘ fade-out’ edges 
on half-tones of that character. Have sent for books adver- 
tised in your column of INLAND PRINTER, which journal has 
helped me very much since I began taking it.” Answer.—We 
are sorry that you have not sent us specimens of your printing 
so that we could the better advise you. However, as you have 
likely purchased the necessary books on presswork you will 
have gained considerable wisdom about doing such work in a 
more desirable way and with greater ease. “ Presswork,” one 
of the books you have probably included in your selection, will 
explain how the “ fading-out” edges of half-tones is done. A 
good way for you to get at this secret and in a practical way, 
is to get a competent pressman to make a couple or more speci- 
mens of overlays for your personal study. 

A QuEstTION oF INK AND Estimatinc.— H. P. R., of Sussex, 
New Brunswick, asks: “1. What should be mixed with ink so 
that printing on linen or bond paper will show up black and not 
gray, as is ordinarily the case? 2. In figuring on presswork, 
what price per hour should be estimated for use of a press 
costing (when new) $2,700; what for one costing $350?” 
Answer.—t. If a good dollar-and-a-half-a-pound black ink is 
employed there should not be any difficulty in printing black 
on the papers mentioned, provided, however, that sufficient ink 
is carried to produce that color. Too often an inferior black 
ink is used and an inexperienced boy feeder allowed to “boss” 
the job, hence the gray color. If a little bit of deep blue ink is 
mixed into the black ink an intense black color can be secured. 
2. In estimating the price to be charged for presswork per 
hour —nine hours a day —on a $2,700 press, locations would 
largely tend to alter figures, especially so, for instance, if the 
work was done in a city like New York, or done in a city like 
St. John, New Brunswick; in the former city $2 an hour 
would be a just figure as compared to $1.50 in the latter city. 
In any case, the value of such a press should not rate less than 
$12.50 a day. The press costing $350 should be figured at 80 to 
go cents per hour, or according to the nature of the work and the 
skill required to produce it acceptably, because in some cases 
an “artistic” pressman would be necessary, while in others a 
fairly good boy feeder might do, after forms have been made 
ready. 

RECLAIMING PrintTED PostaL Carps, Nor CANCELED.— C. A. 
K., of Beverly, Massachusetts, writes: ‘ What can I do with 
postal cards printed, but not canceled? I know there are parties 
who advertise processes for reclaiming them, but they charge 
more money than an ordinary printer could pay. Do you know 
of any reasonable process, which can be worked upon a small 
scale?” Answer.— Cover over the printed portion with gold 
or white size, and brush or rub on gold or white bronze — 
indeed, any color of bronze. When the bronze becomes dry and 
the surplus brushes off the cards they are again ready to be 
printed on. A general way to obliterate the printing on large 
or small quantities is to use a clay coating of the same tint as 
the postal card. This coating can be applied with a small, flat 
camel's-hair brush. Spread out about a dozen cards at a time. 
taking precaution that no part of the Government design and 
lettering is exposed to the operation of the brush when the 
tinted coating is being “ painted” over the surface of the stock. 


The cards should be left to dry, and then run through smooth 


iron or steel cylinders, to give the coating an even and smooth 
finish. A smooth iron plate, locked up in a chase, as in the 
case of a tint plate, may be used on a fairly strong platen press, 
and the “ finishing” of the stock done as in printing tints, but 
the impression must be quite strong. Any painter or house 
decorator can prepare the coating matter by mixing the color- 
ing matter with water and a little liquid glue, shellac or muci- 
lage. It should be about as thick as good cream. Some 
irregularities having recently occurred in the printing of postal 
cards, and counterfeit cards having been discovered to be in 














circulation, parties in the business of coating the backs of 
spoiled postals have been shut down on by the Government. 
It is not known at this writing what the outcome of the order 
will be. Possibly new cards will be furnished to legitimate 
firms to take the place of cards that have been wrongly printed. 
It would, therefore, be best to consult the postal authorities 
before attempting to repair any spoiled postals. 


His PressworK Nor Goop Enough —Wuy?—C. B. H., 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, has sent us a copy of an eight-page 
shoe circular, showing a number of beautiful cuts representing 
new styles in footgear. The printing is on coated paper, but 
the presswork is not up to the standard such jobs of printing 
demand, because the impression is much too strong, the color- 
ing bad, and the make-ready very amateurish. Our correspond- 
ent says: “ The sample of presswork was done on a four-roller 
press, and what I would like to know is this: First, Is it the 
fault of the presswork? Second, Is it the fault of the paper? 
Third, Is it the fault of the ink? You will notice little white 
specks in some of the cuts. If it is the fault of the presswork, 
please let me know, and I will pay strict attention to what you 
say. I have one of your books called ‘ Making Ready on Job 
Presses’; also a book called ‘ The Theory of Overlays.’ Indeed, 
I have tried everything I could think of, but to no avail. I 
have thinned the ink down with boiled linseed oil and dammar 
varnish. Please let me know where the fault lies.” Answer.— 
You seem to be very desirous to know something about press- 
work, for you evidently are lacking in all the essentials of 
knowledge necessary to do good presswork. Your sample 
shows that the paper and ink used are both of excellent qual- 
ity; the press is all right, too, but you have simply worked in 
the dark. The little tracts mentioned by you are not of suffi- 
cient detail to serve a novice. Purchase a copy of the book 
entitled, “ Presswork,” read it carefully, and study the theories 
there laid down, and you may become a better workman. 


Process MAKE-READY.—J. H., of Montreal, Quebec, has 
written to us regarding the Bierstadt-De Vinne method of 
make-ready of illustrations. The following from the Process 
Quarterly may be lucid enough to all interested in the method: 


Photoengravings and half-tones are so well known that they have 
become ancient history. A new device has now been introduced, the 
object of which is to improve the quality of any picture while it is being 
printed in the press. <A flat impression from a half-tone, photoengraving 
or woodcut is rarely good enough to show the brilliancy of a good photo- 
graph or a fine drawing, but requires emphasizing in various parts to 
bring out the deep shadows and the delicate modeling. This has always 
been done by pasting bits of paper on those parts of the picture that 
require deeper color, and cutting away the parts that have too much; 
this impression, when completed, is attached to the tympan or cylinder 
of the press, directly opposite the block from which the impression is 
made, so that the pressure will be increased in all those places where 
more depth of color is desired, and little or no pressure where less ink 
This pad, when completed, is called an overlay, and is 
The making of 


is required. 
always used when the best quality of work is wanted. 
such overlays requires skill, judgment and time, makin, it difficult to 
keep up with the increasing demands for fine illustrations for books, 
By the aid of photography we can now supply an over- 
The proc- 


periodicals, etc. 
lay that is absolutely perfect and without extraordinary skill. 
ess is substantially as follows: The cut is put in the press and a proof is 
made from it as usual, except that instead of paper, thé impression is 
pulled on a thin sheet of celluloid; this yields a fine transparent picture, 
which is used instead of a negative in the photographic part of the proc- 
This transparency is now laid on a plate of glass coated with 
After a suitable exposure, the 


ess. 
bichromated gelatin and exposed to light. 
plate is immersed in water until the picture is swelled in relief, when a 
cast is made of plaster of paris. The cast or mold has all the delicate 
modeling of the original, and is used as a matrix in which gutta-percha 
is forced by heat and pressure until the mold is filled and produces a 
picture with the proper amount of relief to be used as an overlay. Pho- 
tography not only gives the accurate drawing, but also the “various 
degrees of relief, from the deepest shadows to the highes: lights. 

Nor a SATISFACTORY MAKE oF Press.—A. J. H., of Galt, 
Ontario, has sent us an ordinary octavo, four-page circular 
and a Io by 20 inch “ mark-down” sale bill, regarding which 
he writes as follows: “ Please give me your opinion regarding 
a press we have in our shop. I am only a beginner on cylinder 
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presswork, and would be glad to know where the trouble is. 
This press is a Miller & Richard (of Edinburgh) stop-cylinder 
pony Wharfedale, which was sent out from that place without 
bearers on the cylinder. When it was set up the pressman then 
in charge put leads underneath the bearers on the bed of the 
press, and that is all the cylinder has for bearers. Is it my 
fault in making the tympan ready, or is it the cylinder having 
no bearers that causes the slurring on the circular sent to you? 
I have also enclosed you a sample of a poster which punches 
right through. This poster is one of the worst in regard to 
punching that was run off on the press. We now use the 
press for all such jobs.” Answer—A cylinder printing-press 
without the necessary equipment of bed and cylinder bearers is 
certainly a very primitive and unsatisfactory affair; but then 
we must not forget that many of the early cylinders were con- 
structed in about the same way as the one in your office, and 
that good work has been done on them. Now a workman 
should not throw all the fault of imperfections upon the tools 
employed in doing the work. It pleases us to notice that you 
wish to know whether it is your fault or the condition of the 
cylinder that the samples sent us show slurring, etc. There is 
really no defect about the two jobs that a fairly skilled press- 
man could not overcome. In the first place, you should have 
metal (iron or steel) underlay strips running the entire length 
of the bed bearers, to build them up to the surface of the 
cylinder (or as the roller sockets permit). In the next place, 
only enough packing should be carried as will enable the cyl- 
inder and bed to travel together, print well, and thus prevent 
“dip” at the front or back of the form or between open mar- 
gins of any kind. In the present case the “dip” of the cylinder 
has produced all the slurring on those parts of the samples, 
and this trouble has largely emanated from excessive packing 
on the cylinder and lack of steadiness and rigidity while taking 
the impression. In other words, the tympaning and make- 
ready of all work should be so accurate in its circumference, 
and the cylinder set to meet the form without violence or jump, 
that when the printing surfaces met the impression must be 
perfectly uniform over the entire form, with no possibility of 
We are fully aware that a cylinder 
indeed, such 


“drag” between either. 
without bearers is a very annoying machine; 
antique affairs should not now encumber any pressroom, when 
so many modern printing-presses can be purchased. As you 
have the book entitled ‘“ Presswork,” we commend it to your 
careful study. 

3ED ROLLERS ON CYLINDER Press Run To REAR OF TRACKS. 
SLURRING ON Jos Press.— E. L. S., of Gibson City, Illinois, 
asks: “Why do the movable tracks containing the rollers on 
our cylinder run to the rear of the press? We mean the 
tracks under the bed. They run back and hit at the back end 
of the track, and we have to keep pieces of leather in the tracks 
to keep the delivery table from being spattered with oil. Our 
pressroom has a solid concrete floor, and between the press 
and the concrete is a two-inch frame of hard pine. We send 
you a sheet of a booklet printed on a 12 by 18 Chandler & 
Price Gordon. What makes the slurring of the folio on page 
8? The sheet was run without grippers. The tympan was 
packed with two sheets of manila tag board, with two sheets 
of heavy enameled paper for draw-sheets. We frequently 
have more slurring than this — sometimes enough to disfigure 
the job.” Answer.—Various causes may be assigned for the 
sliding rollers between the bed and frame tracks running to 
either the front or rear end of the press. Very often the trou- 
ble comes from the careless way in which the press has been 
set up, whereby the ends or sides are not set parallel, and the 
motion of the bed tends to sagging. Run out the bed to the 
center of the press, and try a spirit-level on the bed — making 
sure that the face of the bed is perfectly clean and free from 
dirt. The level will indicate whatever is wrong, so far as the 
set of the press is concerned. If the press is found to be per- 
fectly level, then examine the condition of the “gutters” in 
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the track; if dirty (which is too often the case), clean them 
out thoroughly, and oil them up with clean oil. Set the sliding 
roller frames so that they fit uniformly, in distance, under the 
bed, also oiling these slightly. Try your press after this, and 
if the rollers still run to the rear, or one of them, insert pieces 
of wooden furniture in the trough of the tracks — making sure 
that it is not too high, and that it will not strike the track 
ends of the bed. After running a few days it will be found that 
the rollers will take their proper position in the tracks. It 
may be necessary to help this operation by occasionally pushing 
forward the stubborn roller, in which case do so when the bed 
is not under the impression point. Regarding the slurring on 
page 8, we have found that the impression screws are higher 
on the side of the press at which pages 2 and 3 appear 
—thereby producing a rocking tip on the side at which the 
pages I, 4, 5 and 8 have been printed. Indeed, the entire sheet 
shows slight slurring, but quite enough to be objectionable. 
True up your impression with the screws for that purpose. 
We do not favor the make-up of your tympan for the job 
before us—particularly the “two sheets of heavy enameled 
paper for draw-sheets,” because such sheets, covering the entire 
platen, are very apt to “belly” and produce a “spring” to 
the surface of the tympan, which, when made use of without 
the grippers, is almost a sure source for slurring. Use the 
grippers on all possible occasions. Often a couple of pieces of 
cork fastened to the grippers at proper places will cure a bad 


slur. 
PATENTS. 


Oscar Roesen has taken out patents Nos. 697,173 and 697, 
174, and assigned them to Robert Hoe. They cover a web- 
guide, having shoulders that underlie the margins of the web, 
and a device containing a plurality of driven shields for 
preventing smearing of a printed web. 

A novelty in cylinder press construction is shown in patent 
No. 608.344, by A. P. Warner, assignor to the Duplex Press 
Company. The rack in which the cylinder-gear meshes is 
made with strong springs on each end, so as to permit a slight 
longitudinal movement of the rack. This permits a cylinder to 
have some slip when in gear, just as it sometimes slips on 
bearers. 

A new form of delivery table, with jogging devices, is the 
subject of patent No. 696,818, by E. M. Howell, of Denver, 
Colorado. 

An improvement in the detail of his sheet-delivery appa- 
ratus has been patented by George P. Fenner, of New London, 
Connecticut, as No. 698.914. 

In patent No. 608,745. Walter Scott shows a slip-sheeting 
mechanism, in which a slip-sheet feed cylinder, timed to oper- 
ate with the delivery apparatus, feeds a slip sheet between each 
printed sheet. 

Joseph P. Marks, of Philadelphia, has obtained patent No. 
699,110 on an ink-roll for Gordon and similar pr He 
introduces eccentrics in the roller ends, so that the roller can 
readily be thrown above the plate or form. 

A gauge-pin for platen presses, made attachable to a sliding 
bar on the platen, has been patented by W. J. Ward, of Lesueur 


Center, Minnesota. 


FROM A POET TO THE PRESIDENT. 


President Roosevelt has received from Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate of England, an especially bound @py of his 
“A Tale of True Love, and Other Poems,” which 
The book, made by Harper 
French 


new volume, 
he has dedicated to the President. 
& Brothers, was bound by hand in full olive-green 
levant, cut from a skin chosen for unusual beauty of color. A 
design of roses is worked on the cover in rose and gold, and 
the book is lined with French marbled paper in blended shades 


of green. 
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BY JAMES HIBBEN. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Notes on Copyricut, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

THE Question oF Copyricut.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

AuTHoRS AND PusLisHtrs.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 


GOOD-WILL CAN NOT BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 


It is part of the business, and in the event of sale, if not 
described in definite terms, will pass under a general descrip- 
Trade-marks applying to the business are necessarily 
As one jurist said: “ The sale of a 
It is not necessary that 


tion. 
included in its good-will. 
business is the sale of the good-will. 
the word good-will should be mentioned.” 


CAN THE PARTY SELLING ENGAGE IN THE SAME BUSINESS? 


In the absence of agreement to the contrary the vendor can 
reéngage in the same trade in another place. ‘‘ Good faith 
requires of a party who has sold the good-will of his business 
that he should do nothing which tends to deprive the pur- 
chaser of its benefits and advantages.” The law will not 
permit the seller to enter into unfair competition with his pur- 
chaser. Thus, where partners sold out their interests in the 
good-will of a partnership known as the “ Kalamazoo Wagon 
Company,” and then organized a corporation under the name 
of “Kalamazoo Buggy Company,” they were restrained from 
using the name. 


CONTRACT DEPENDENT UPON CIRCULATION OF TRADE PAPER. 


No principle of law is better established than that enforcea- 
ble contracts must be supported by a consideration. In these 
days of “schemes,” printers are frequently importuned to 
subscribe for and advertise in publications of various kinds, 
purporting to relate to the interests of the craft. The ener- 
getic solicitor, having worked his victim up to the “taking 
point,” produces a form of contract setting forth, among other 
things, a guarantee that the circulation of a specified edition 
would reach a stipulated number of copies. Upon the faith of 
the representation the contract is signed ; but subsequent events 
in the history of the paper demonstrates the guarantee is not 


made good. 


QUERY: HOW SHALL A CONTRACT BE CONSTRUED? 


An obligation similar to that outlined above came before 
an Indiana court for disposition. The contract read: “ You 
are hereby authorized to insert one page, etc., (for us) in 
your paper, for which we agree to pay you $250 on publication 
and delivery to us of two copies. The guarantee 
of circulation is made a condition of this contract.” Refusing 
to pay the sum mentioned above, the paper sued under the con- 
tract. The lower court entered judgment for the paper and 
the matter came up upon appeal to the Supreme Court. This 
latter court said: ‘The guarantee of circulation” is made 
“a condition of this contract.” “ The benefit to be received by 
appellant from the printing of his advertisement was dependent 
upon the extent of its publication. Such extent was fixed by 
the agreement, and in order to recover appellee was bound to 
show publication made as stipulated. A substantial compliance 

















is what the law requires in such cases. The publication of the 
agreed number of the books containing the advertisement 
was the consideration of the promise to pay the $250 and it is 
contractual. The publication of the first edition 
of five thousand copies. No attempt was made to 
show the publication of such an edition.” Judgment reversed. 


HOW FAR DOES PROTECTION UNDER A TRADE-MARK EXTEND. 


The manufacturer of a certain article protected by trade- 
mark sells the same to customers under a special contract, 
containing, among other things, the following: ‘“ That a pur- 
chaser will not sell or allow any one in his employ to sell it 
for prices less than those specified, and agrees to pay damages 
if he violates the contract.” The commodity in question was 
purchased from a dealer who had bought under the above 
contract. Can the manufacturer enforce the condition as 
against this third party? Such a state of facts was presented 
to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts for consideration, and 
that court expressed itself thus: “The transaction between 
the manufacturer and the customer is a sale which passes title 
to the property. It is equally, or perhaps more, plain that the 
contract contemplated sales by retailers which shall pass an 
absolute title to the property. The purchaser from a purchaser 
has an absolute right to dispose of the property. He may con- 
sume it or sell to another. If the purchaser from a manu- 
facturer violates the contract the latter has a remedy against 
the former for damages. This right is founded ona personal 
contract alone, and can be enforced only against the contracting 
party. To say this contract is attached to the property and 
follows it through successive sales, which severally pass title, 
is a very different proposition. We know of no authority nor 
of any principle which would justify us in so holding. The 
plaintiff’s trade-mark does not give him the right of a patentee 
in property manufactured under a patent. His trade-mark is to 
secure him and the public from deception and fraud as to the 
origin and source of these goods and similar goods sold in the 
market. The law of copyright also gives privileges to authors 
and publishers that do not pertain to property which anybody 
may make and sell if he can. But even under the law of copy- 
right when the owner of a copyright and of a particular copy 
of a book to which it pertains has parted with all his title to 
the book and conferred an absolute title to it upon a purchaser, 
he can not restrain the right of alienation, which is one of the 
incidents of ownership in personal property. 


GOOD-WILL AS AN ASSET. 


Printers and publishers, like other mortals, occasionally 
bargain and sell enterprises in which they are interested. 
Negotiations usually contemplate the good-will of the busi- 
‘ness as a factor in the deal. Good-will is a species of intan- 
gible property difficult of definition and appraisement. One 
prominent law writer has described it as “the advantage or 
benefit which is acquired by an establishment beyond the mere 
value of the capital, stock, funds or property employed therein, 
in consequence of the general public patronage and encourage- 
ment which it receives from constant or habitual customers 
on account of its local position or common celebrity, or reputa- 
tion for skill or affluence, or punctuality, or from other acci- 
dental circumstances or necessities, or even from ancient 
partialities or prejudices.” An apt illustration of the value 
of good-will in the business is shown by its application to 
certain newspapers of established merit and reputation; but the 
good-will “usually attaches to the name, rather than to the 
place of publication. The probability of the title continuing to 
attract customers in the way of circulation and advertising 
patronage, gives a value which may be protected and disposed 
of, and constitutes property.” Judge Lacombe  tersely 
expressed himself upon this subject in the case of Washburn 
versus National Wall Paper Company, in the following man- 
“When an individual or a firm or a corporation has 
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gone on for an unbroken series of years conducting a partic- 
ular business, and has been so scrupulous in fulfilling every 
obligation, so careful in maintaining the standard of goods 
dealt in, so absolutely honest and fair in all business dealings 
that customers of the concern have become convinced that 
their experience in the future will be as satisfactory as it has 
been in the past, while such customers’ good report of their 
own experience tends continually to bring new customers to the 
same concern, there has been produced an element of value 
quite as important —in some cases, perhaps, far more impor- 
tant — than the plant or machinery with which the business is 
carried on. That it is property is abundantly settled by 
authority and, indeed, is not disputed. That in some cases it 
may be very valuable property is manifest.” 


PERSONAL INJURIES — EXERCISE OF DUE CARE. 


The operator of a calender paper machine, between twenty 
and twenty-one years of age, had his hand injured while so 
employed. There were two questions involved: 

First—The assumption of risk. 

Second.—The exercise of due care. 

The latter is the principal subject of inquiry. Every employe 
for hire in the operation of machinery or mechanical devices 
assumes certain risks, and if injury follows while so engaged 
such assumption enters into the legal problem, especially if 
the accident was without fault upon the part of the employer. 
The employe mentioned above first worked on a screen at the 
pulp end of the machine, and was then put to work on the other 
end of the machine, where the paper was cut by revolving 
knives. While he had not worked upon the particular part of 
the machine when he received his injury, he had assisted in 
taking out and putting in the rolls and arranging the felt. He 
testified: “As I passed along by the side of the machine there 
was no difficulty in my seeing the various cylinders. There 
was nothing to conceal; the side of the machine was not 
covered up.” From the evidence it also appeared the person 
injured was of average intelligence and knew the arrangement 
of the different parts of the machine and the duties they had 
to perform. While he testified, “I did not know that if I got 
my hand between those rollers I was liable to get hurt,” he 
also swore, “I knew that if I put my hand on the felt and left 
it there long enough I was liable to get it drawn in between the 
cylinders if I was careless enough to so leave it.” At the time 
he was hurt, the paper, in passing over a certain space, broke 
and ran down to the floor of the machine, and he was ordered 
by the foreman to “get in there and throw it out.” Com- 
menting upon the above facts the court said: “It seems to us 
clear that if the plaintiff was justified in going into the space 
by the order of the foreman, or in so interpreting the order, 
he knew that he was in close proximity to revolving rollers, 
where care and diligence were expressly required; and that 
there was a want of that care which the law required him to 
exercise in thrusting his hand at a right angle in among the 
rollers in order to get it down. It is obvious, when we con- 
sider his height and the height of the machine, that he could 
have got his hand down with safety before beginning to stoop 
down. The plaintiff had had his arm hurt on one 
of the cylinders two weeks before, and he must be assumed to 
have known the danger of his hand being drawn in and being 
brought in contact with the hot revolving roll.” 


COMMENT UPON ABOVE CASE. 


The m@rvel is, that when this suit was tried before a jury 
in the lower court they rendefed a verdict against the plaintiff. 
Crippled as he was, during the entire trial in their view, with 
everything to excite sympathy because of the accident, the pain 
and suffering he must have undergone, and the permanent 
injury to earning capability for the future; yet the jury, 
unmoved by the eloquence and art of counsel, did their full 
duty under the law and evidence. Juries are usually influenced 
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by sympathy for the afflicted, and wealth and standing of the 
defendant, and in a large majority of cases of this character 
ignore the law and evidence, and render verdicts which the 
higher courts are compelled to set aside. Two years ago 
the Henry O. Shepard Company had a similar experience with 
an employe, and passed through two trials. In the first the 
jury disagreed after deliberating for over eight hours, and in 
the second mulcted the company in heavy damages within 
twenty minutes. The court said had he been trying the case 
without a jury he would have found for the defendant; but 
after cutting the verdict down, let it stand. Rather than face 
an appeal the plaintiff accepted a mere pittance in settlement, 
when compared with the size of the verdict. A full account 
of this proceeding can be found in THE INLAND PRINTER for 


April, 1900. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA* 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 


NO, XXIIL——THE BEGINNINGS OF TYPEFOUNDING IN BOSTON. 


LTHOUGH the first permanent settlement of English- 
A speaking people on the continent was made in Massa- 
chusetts, and Boston early became a town of some 
importance; and although the first printing in what is now the 
United States was done in a suburb of that city, a typefoundry 
was not put into successful operation until 1817. True, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made by a Mr. Mitchelson as early 
as 1708, but no further efforts in that direction appear until 
nearly fifty years later. 

The Boston Type Foundry was started at Charlestown in 
1817, where it was continued for several years, as it was easy 
of access to the printers of Boston; but in 1822 it was found 
advisable to move across the river. A location was obtained on 
Harvard place, Boston, but in 1823 this was found inadequate, 
and another move was made. This time large and commodious 
premises were found in a building adjoining the old historic 
Christ Church, on Salem street. Stereotyping had been intro- 
duced in the meantime, and an act of incorporation was 
granted under the name of the Boston Type and Stereotype 
Foundry. The first specimen book was issued in 1820, which 
announces the names of Timothy Bedlington and Charles Ewer 
as proprietors, and offers to furnish nonpareil at $1.40 and 
pearl at $1.75 per pound. This was before the introduction of 
casting machines, and all type was cast by hand, or the old 
“hand-and-spoon” process. 

When incorporated, John Gorham Rogers was agent; James 
Conner, who a few years later established the Conner Type 
Foundry in New York, was at the head of the stereotype 
department; and Michael Dalton, later of the Dickinson Type 
Foundry, was at the head of the casting department. In 1825 
the foundry was visited by a disastrous fire, and only such 
articles as were lodged in the vaults—molds, matrices and 
punches — were saved from the wreck. The amount of the 
loss has not been recorded, but it was a large sum for an enter- 
prise so recently begun, and with such vigorous competition as 
Philadelphia and New York then offered. 
was made to introduce typecasting machines, and many thou- 
sands of dollars were expended in endeavoring to perfect them, 
but to no purpose. It was not until David Bruce, Jr., turned 
his attention to building a machine that one was devised which 
would cast perfect type, and it became an established fact. The 
Boston Type Foundry, having expended so much money in 
this direction, now gave every encouragement to Mr. Bruce, 
and it was largely through its assistance that it was made a 
success. The time was ripe for a machine of this character, 


For many of the facts contained in this article the writer is 
De Vinne, and George H. Munroe, 
the Boston 
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indebted to J. W. Phinney, Theo. L. 
for many proofreader and later connected with 


Herald. 


years a 


In 1826 an attempt 
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and no doubt it would have been worked out in due time; but 
the help he received enabled him to devote his entire time to 
its study, and certainly hastened its success. The machine, 
as perfected, patented and built in 1833, has been in constant 
use since in all American and European typefoundries, although 
it is largely superseded by the perfecting machine, which is an 
improved form of the original idea of Mr. Bruce, delivering 
the perfect type automatically. 

In 1829 the foundry was again moved, this time to Congress 
street, where it remained until 1840. A little later, owing to ill 
health, Mr. Rogers resigned as agent, and was succeeded by 
James M. Shute, who had been an employe for some years, 
first as compositor and later as business clerk. Under the 
management of Mr. Shute the foundry was not so prosperous. 
The stereotype department was sold to an association of print- 
ers in 1849, who secured an act of incorporation under the 
name of the Boston Stereotype Foundry, and two years later 
the typefoundry was sold to John K. Rogers, David Watson 
and Edward Pelouze, who carried on the business under the 
name of John K. Rogers & Co. 

During the early career of the Boston Type Foundry it had 
in its employ or otherwise interested in its welfare, a number 
of men who afterward achieved success in other connections. 
One of its early typecasters was Amasa W. Bailey, employed 
in the days of hand casting. One day he was given a job 
casting hair spaces, a lean and unprofitable job. Feeling that 
too much of this kind of work was being apportioned to him 
he rebelled, laid down his mold, doffed his apron and walked 
out. Afterward he worked his way into billiard-table manufac- 
turing and a fortune. Charles C. Little was a stockholder and 
president of the corporation, but he was better known as the 
head of the publishing house of Little, Brown & Co. in later 
years. E. A. Curtis worked as a caster about this time, after- 
ward to become a partner in the firm of Holmes & Curtis, and 
later Curtis & Mitchell, where he earned a competency, and 
from which he retired. In 1849 Sewall Phelps was at the head 
of the stereotyping department, and afterward he became the 
head of the firm of Phelps, Dalton & Co. 

Thus, while the pioneer foundry of Boston, this establish- 
ment became the foster parent of a number of other well-known 
firms and enterprises in that and other cities. 





THEN AND NOW. 
In 


days 

long 

ago (in 

the six- 

ties you 
know) when 
Grandma 
went walking 
she held 
her skirts so. 


What 
would she 
say if she 
saw girls 
to-day with 
skirts 
clutched 

so tight- 

ly they 

aa 

look 

this 

way. 


—New York Evening Sun. 
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Process Engrabing 
Potes and Queries 


























BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
Interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLassEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracticaL HAtr-ToNE AND TricoLor EnGravinc.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DrawinG For Repropuction.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 


PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 


Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal —" of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $ 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF aise — By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “ Lessons on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 


DRAWING FOR PrintTeERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
(ypography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 

ot 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck: 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC Printinc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
“*Phototrichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
= i. complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 

oth, $1. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PuotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in neces proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a gro any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 

THE AEROGRAPH OR AiR Brusu.—The George C. Whitney 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, inquires about the spray 
machine called the aerograph. Answer.—This is another name 
for what is generally known as the air brush. The publication 
of this query here will bring circulars from the manufacturers 
of these machines. By means of this apparatus the color is 
sprayed on the paper or other surface instead of being laid on 
by a brush. The color is not a continuous film, as by the latter 
method, but is divided on the paper into minute specks. These 
machines are valuable aids for producing graded and flat tints 
on all kinds of designs, to be afterward reproduced in half- 
tones. The results depend on the skill, ingenuity and artistic 
taste of the handler of the air brush. An air brush is adver- 
tised in the “ Business Directory” pages of this issue. 


GrAIN HALF-TONE Screen.—“L. Y.,”’ Cincinnati, asks if 
there is not a good grain half-tone screen in the market suitable 
for lithographers. Ansiver.—There is a screen called the metzo- 
graph that has some novel features, particularly the speed with 
which an exposure can be made through it. The screen itself 
looks like a transparent piece of glass, having no pigment on 
its surface, as in all previous screens. On examining it with a 
glass the surface will be found to be covered with numerous 
wormlike reticulations, very much like a collotype grain. The 
theory of the action of this screen is that the reticulations act 
like tiny lenses or prisms, alternately transmitting or deflecting 
the light, so as to produce alternate light and dark grain points. 
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The negative is made exactly as through a line screen, except 
that the screen is placed as close as possible to the sensitive 
plate — from 1-64 inch to I-32 inch at the most —and a small 
stop, such as f-45 or smaller, used. A long-focus lens is also 
an advantage in using this screen. 

BrIGHT AND Dark Zinc Etcuines.— H. B. Hamiiton, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, writes: “Being a regular reader of your 
publication, I take the liberty of asking a little information, to 
be answered in the engraving department. Formerly all zinc 
etchings made for us appeared bright in the bottom of the 
etching, but for the last year the most of them appear to have 
a black deposit in the bottom of the etch. Can you inform us 
what causes this? We have an idea that it eats or affects our 
rollers in some manner.” Answer.—The reason for the differ- 
ence in color between the zinc etchings you now get and those 
formerly supplied you is likely due to the quality of the zinc 
used. Pure zinc, commonly called “ soft” zinc, appears bright 
when it is etched, while “hard,” or impure zinc, is dark after 
etching. To remove any deposit that may remain between the 
lines use clean lye or potash solution and a scrubbing brush. 
It is not likely that the deposit between the lines affects the 
rollers in any way. 

ENAMEL For Z1nc.—An admirer of this department sends 
the following as a reliable and well-tried formula for enamel 
on zinc, but his modesty prevents the publication of his name. 
He has used it daily for a year in a commercial and newspaper 
engraving establishment: 


Eso se Abe hs Shaws Ree Rsenerederwervennes 16 ounces 
Gece ace ewan Ghee (osdee eee Kacuedemanuce 8 ounces 
PichVOmare Of AMMOUNIG. 6.6:6.6.6.0.066: 66060000000 350 grains 
Citrate: of ifott and QmMMONids <6i5s5cc cc csevsces 50 grains 


It is said of this enamel that it prints in one-half the time of 
any other formula. It is developed under running water or with 
a tuft of cotton in a tray, just like an inked albumen print, 
after which it is flowed with wood alcohol to remove the water. 
Burn in with a gentle heat until it reaches a golden yellow or 
brown. With this enamel combination half-tone and line can 
be etched. The sponsor for it adds: “It works just as smooth 
as enamel on copper, and I can not speak too highly of it.” 


ScrEEN SwEATING AGAIN.—The paragraphs that have been 
published here about the sweating of the half-tone screen 
called forth many other suggestions in contemporary maga- 
zines. Dr. Miethe, in Zeitschrift fiir Reproductionstechnik, 
describes the remedy for this trouble which is in use in the 
imperial technical school, of Berlin. The camera interior is 
kept heated through the use of fused sodium acetate, and the 
procedure is as follows: A large bottle is nearly filled with 
crude fused sodium acetate in coarse powder, from one to four 
pounds, depending on the size of the camera it is intended to 
heat. The bottle containing the acetate is heated until a 
thermometer stuck in the powder shows a heat of 176° Fahr., 
then water is slowly added to it, one-half ounce or three-quar- 
ters ounce at a time, until the salt has partially dissolved. It 
is then stirred with a glass rod. As soon as the temperature 
of the mixture has reached 185° Fahr. more water is added, in 
small quantities as before, until nearly all the powder is dis- 
solved. The bottle is now loosely corked and placed inside the 
front part of the camera, and the latter kept closed. In a half 
hour the temperature of the mixture will have fallen to 136° 
Fahr., and is likely to remain constant at that temperature for 
nearly ten hours. It is recommended that one bottle be in the 
state of preparation while the other is in use. The sodium 
acetate solidifies again on cooling, when it can be reheated, 
melted and used over and over again. 

Scumipt’s Dry ENAMEL Process.—The Process Photo- 
gram, in notes on dry enamel, says: “ We give a dry enamel 
formula from THe INLAND PRINTER (page 893 of the March 
number). A further communication on the same subject 
appears in a recent issue of Photographische Correspondenz, 
from the pen of Herr Ludwig Tschorner, who, with others in 
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Germany, appears to have resented the sale of his secret proc- 
ess by Hermann J. Schmidt. Here are a few of the dry 
enamel formule recommended by Herr Tschorner: 
SRO eT POOP PTE EEE Te TT RTT TORE. 250 grains 

30 grains 

155 grains 
8 ounces, 2 drams 


Sugar 
Gum arabic 
Ammonium 
Water 


Chromic acid (35 per cent sol.) 35 minims 


Very even films on a zine plate are given by this formula. 
After developing with magnesium carbonate, burning in is done 


at 380° Fahr., and a fine, hard enamel obtained, which resists 


THE YOUNG PHOTOENGRAVER, 


even strong nitric acid etching. When using a mixture of gum 
arabic and grape sugar, development is still easier. The for- 
mula is: : 
Grape sugar 185 grains 

(jum. arabic 31 grains 
Ammonium 154 grains 
7 ounces, 3 drams 

35 minims 


The film burns in at 380° Fahr., and gives a very hard enamel. 
Grape sugar and dextrin is another good formula, as follows: 


Grape sugar grains 
grains 
grains 

7 ounces, 3 drams 

YY 


15 to 35 minims 


Dextrin 


The print develops well, burns in at 380° Fahr., and gives a 


hard enamel. Likewise excellent is a mixture of grape sugar 
and albumen, like this: 

Grape 5 grains 
Dry egg albumen 
Ammonium bichromate 
Water 2 drams 


sugar 
grains 
grains 


Either of the above enamels is poured as usual on a carefully 
cleaned zine plate and dried over heat. The plate must be 
fairly warm, or the negative is apt to stick to the sensitive 
film when printing. Exposure in bright sunlight runs to about 
three or four minutes under a line or half-tone negative; it is 
then dusted over (developed) with finely powdered magnesium 
carbonate by means of a brush or tuft of cotton. After burn- 


ing in it is ready for etching in a five per cent nitric acid bath, 
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to which some thick gum arabic, dextrin or glue has been 
added.” 


CEREOGRAPHY, OR Wax ENGRAvING.—I am asked for some 
information regarding wax engraving, and can only give the 
principle here. It is called cereography, and plates made in 
that way should be termed cereotypes. Flat polished copper 
plates are treated with potassium sulphuret to darken the color 
of the copper, give the surface a tooth, and aid in the deposition 
of the copper afterward. The copper plate is put on a leveling 
stand and flowed while quite warm with a hot mixture of white 
wax and venetian turpentine, whitened with oxide of zinc. The 
coating is made thick or thin, depending on the class of work 
to be engraved on it. For maps or other open engraving it is 
made thick, say I-50 of an inch; for fine, close engrav- 
ing, in imitation of steel and containing much machine ruling, 
the wax coating is often made much less than 1-100 of an 
inch in thickness. When the wax coating is cool and hard it 
can be drawn upon with a soft pencil, or a tracing may be made 
on it from a silver print by blackening or bluing the back of 
the silver print and tracing with a stylus. Tools such as those 
used in chalk-plate engravings are used to engrave through the 
wax without scratching the copper plate. In the case of map 
engraving, type and numerals are used from a printers’ type 
case. These type are set in a clamp which holds the line in 
true alignment while the type is being pressed or punched into 
the wax. Care must be taken to keep the hollows in lower- 
case letters like “a” and “e” from filling up with wax, and 
consequently giving a solid instead of a clean-cut letter. Rou- 
lettes are used quite effectively to engrave dotted lines and 
produce stipple effects. One advantage in cereography is that 
lettering reads right; that is, you do not have to engrave in 
reverse, as in all other methods of engraving. When correc- 
tions are required a hot burnisher will smooth over any words 


not spelled correctly, when they can be stamped in afresh. The 
plate then goes to the electrotyper, who should have special 
experience in this work. He builds up with wax all the broad 
spaces intended td print white in the plate, after which the 
plate is blackleaded and electrotyped. 


PATENTS. 

A routing and engraving machine is the subject of three 
patents by William S. Eaton, of Sag Harbor. They are num- 
bered from 696,950 to’ 696,952, and describe with great detail a 


practical machine. 





APPRECIATION OF GOOD SERVICE, 


On April 26 the employes of the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, New York, presented a handsome solid silver table 
service to Charles W. Moore, 
on the occasion of his leaving 
the employ of the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company to be- 
come the manager of the New 
York branch of Golding & Co. 
Mr. F. Wesel supplemented 
the testimonial with a check 
for $100. Mr. Moore is a New 
York man, and has been in the 
printers’ supply business for 
twenty-three years, first with 
the old firm of Farmer, Little 
& Co., for one year with the 
American Type Founders Com- 
pany, and for the past eight 
years with the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company. He is an 
expert in his line of business and a man of very high character, 
with a large circle of friends, all of whom, together with his 
former employers and fellow employes, wish him unlimited 
success in his new position. 


CHARLES W. MOORE, 











MOTHER AND CHILD. 


The above picture, and the eight others shown on pages 424 and 425, were submitted in a recent competition 
conducted by Mr. F. Dundas Todd, the editor of the Photo-Beacon, Chicago, in the Sunday edition of the 
Chicago Record-Herald, and are shown by the courtesy of that gentleman. In the May issue of the Photo- 
Beacon Mr. Todd says: ‘I have no doubt but many readers of the Photo-Beacon are aware of the fact that 
for almost a year I have conducted a page on photography in the Sunday issue of the Chicago Record-Herald 
which has been exceedingly popular. In the weekly competitions, which, by the way, are open to every ama- 


teur in the country, some very fine specimens of photography have been submitted, and quite recently one 
was devoted to the subject of ‘ Mother and Child.’ I had anticipated a rather ordinary set of prints to be 
submitted in this competition, but was agreeably surprised when a lot of prints far superior to anything I had 
ever dreamed possible was entered, and so pleased was I that I have taken the liberty of reproducing almost 
a dozen of the best pictures, and print them in this month's issue, believing that they will prove both sugges- 
tive and educative to my readers.” 

















Photo by Andrew Emerine, Jr., Fostoria, Ohio. 





Photo by James E. Taggart, Delaware, Ohio. 








Photo by J. S. Booth, Chicago. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Photographs submitted in competition conducted by F. Dundas Todd. (See page 423.) 
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Photo by Sara W. Holm, Sedalia, Mo. 


Photo by Sara W. Holm, Sedalia, Mo. 


Photo by Mrs. N. T. Cones, Covington, Ky. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Photographs submitted in competition conducted by F. Dundas Todd. (See page 423.) 
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BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department considers matter which is used for advertising 
the printer’s business. It is assumed that specimens sent in are 
submitted for such comment as will show defects or pass along a 
good point to other printers. It is desirable for the possible repro- 
duction of good things to have black-and-white proofs wherever 
practicable. Address matter to F. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York. 


The attention of printers is called to the following: 

REQUESTS MADE TO PRINTERS for specimens of their work should 
always be accompanied by a fair compensation in stamps. So many 
neglect this that desirable contributors are often kept from submitting 
subsequent work by their annoying experience with inconsiderate collec- 
tors. In the end it is a loss to all. 

EXCHANGE OF ADVERTISING SPECIMENS.— From fifteen to twenty 
varied specimens from this department’s collection may be had by any 
printer who sends in at least a dozen copies of some piece of advertising 
of his own, with 25 cents (for postage and selection), Address all mat- 
ter for the Exchange to I’. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York. 


AN attractive little three-color blotter, advertising calendars 
for 1903, comes from the Troy (N. Y.) Times Art Press. 

Tue Republican Publishing Company, Ravenna, Ohio, are 
greatly improving their blotter advertisements in typographical 





+ ihe is the Seventy-Third Spring but the old 
reliable RAVENNA REPUBLICAN, Es- 
tablished in 1830, is as young as any of them and keeps right 


Is your ad. printed there ? 


ENVELOPE CORNER CARD, 


at the front. 


style. April's was especially good; a cut and some matter 
from its mailing envelope are given here. 

A sLotTer of Ye Chandler Printery, Rockford, Illinois, is 
submitted, and shows a good display in old-style letters in old- 
style forms of expression. 

SoME very good blotter advertisements have been issued 


for the News, at Dobb’s Ferry, New York, by R. C. Hallock, 


manager. I think he succeeds in his aim to have “ just a sen- 
tence, to the point and convincing.” A group of them is here 
given. 


Tue McDonald Press, Cincinnati, well known for excel- 
lence in printing, now advertise electrotyping, using a folder of 
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BETWEEN VONKERS and TARRYTOWN | 


» THE NkWs gest. circukition, aad it covers 
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BLOTTERS OF THE ‘ DOBB'S FERRY NEWS." 
gray stock, two-fold, with matter inside in green, red and 
brown. A I-cent stamp holds the folder together for trans- 


mission by mail. 
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from C. Eugene Wells, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, is a much better display of work than has 


* TYPOGRAPHICAL SPECIMENS,” 


been received from him before. The dignified black cover, 
printed in gold and silver bronze, is especially good. 

THE Cassopolis (Mich.) Vigilant presents a couple of blot- 
ters of apparent value. The illustrated one headed “ There’s 
a Big Difference in Expression ” is interesting, with its assorted 
collection of faces. The display of each is quite attractive, 
though not up to present fashions in all respects. 

A BLOTTER announcement of excellent typography is repro- 
duced from the work of The Acorn Press, Gallipolis, Ohio. 
The matter is simple, 
resting its argument on 
the appearance of the job 
and unadorned _ state- 
ment. I think it very 
conducive toa trial order. 

THE Pelton Art Print- 
ing Company, Grand 
Junction, Colorado, print- 


a | 
Announcement 





We are now ready to do 


your Printing in the very best 
style and at reasonable rates. 


Our plant is fully equipped 





with modern type faces and 


the latest labor-saving devices. 


cap pei cee ewan toed Sacer oe ed a short poem called 
be entirely satisfactory al Lelie rene 






“The Doctor’s Reverie,” 
in an attractive form, and 
receiving notice of it in 

a Telluride paper, have 
Keystone Press ‘ ‘ 
RG made use of the compli- 
t ment upon their advertis- 
ing blotter of February. 
This was certainly the 
thing to do. It has is- 
sued some novelties in the way of blotters, including one with 
a sanded spot to accompany the title line, “ It’s a Rough Way.” 
The “rough .way” is that which people try while using poor 
printing as they plod after success. 

Tue Vinko Press, of Gadsden, Alabama, certainly has a 
striking form of title. It issues some good work; a blotter 
making a contrast of old and modern methods is well arranged, 
and a little circular with a door opening in the cover to reveal 
an “at home” card, while a latch-string is hanging out, is an 
interesting piece of work, 
though not up to its best 
typographical possibilities. 





respectfully ask f al or- 
der. Upstairs in K. P. Build- 


nge--New Pho’ 
w a rer ce 


The Acorn Press, 
| Gallipolis, Ohio 


























TWO BLOTTERS. 


Three printings on each. 


Ir is an attractive calen- 
dar that is published by the 
Courier Printing Company, 
Orrville, Ohio, on heavy 
dark green cover-stock, in 
light green and blue-black 
inks and gold bronze. The 
size is about 5 by 8 inches, 
with the lower half made up 
of a pad for daily memoran- 
da for the month, each leaf 
containing a panel with four 
or five narrow lines of ad- 
vertising. It seems from an 
accompanying folder, re- 
producing the message as 
written, that a copy of the 
calendar which reached as 
far as Italy brought request 
for subsequent issues. This is decidedly an appreciation of 
value, and the point is well used. 
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A BOOKLET COVER. 
Used on die-cut job for ‘‘ Challenge- 
Gordon”? press. 


“Past, PRESENT AND FurTurE OF A CHAFFEE County Pio- 
NEER” is the title of a booklet presenting the case of the 
Salida (Colo.) Mail. It is not altogether what it might be in 
style and arrangement, but the uniform presentation of a point 
to each page is a good plan, and the title-page, consisting of a 
print-over-tint reproduction of a page of the Mail, flanked by 




















two excellent bits of verse appropriate to the subject, adds 
much to the effect. 

Here is an interesting booklet from The J. W. Burke 
Company, operating Burke’s printery, Bindery and Rubber 














Advertl- We like to work up and ex- 
7 Mai gil okemnisies te THE “MAKE- 
OURSELVES REA D VY” 
and 
OTHERS. 
Your IE We can help your business as YOURS AND OURS 


we help our own, by good ideas 
well worked into excellent print- 
tog. 





OU’D never guess 
one of the biggest 
items of expense in 
the printing office. 

You would never, 
Spey waless you're a good 
printer, think of 
guessing “the make- 
teady.” 

“The make-ready” costs almost 
as much as the typesetting, and 
requires more skill, 

What is “the make-ready”? 
The preparations that precede 
actual printing. 

‘The type, already set, is placed 
in its proper position in the strong 
fron chase, and securely fastened 


Guess? 








Skip this. 

















PORTION OF A BOOKLET. 
Last and first pages of a booklet by the J. W. Burke Company, 


Macon, Georgia. 


Stampery, Macon, Georgia. It is about “ The ‘Make-ready ‘“— 
Yours and Ours,” and takes up the matter of the importance of 
“making ready” in press, and the necessity of carefully 
making ready on the part of purchasers of printing, by the 
selection of good printers. The arrangement and cover are 
fairly good, but not half good enough for the matter, which is 
along a new line for most readers and therefore of great possi- 
bilities. We reproduce two pages. 

A very striking card is produced by the June Press, Syra- 
cuse, New York, using a deep blue cover-stock, with a narrow 
strip of white card secured across the middle of it by passing 
the ends under straps made by parallel incisions in the blue. 
The white card is embossed in green bronze, the blue stock 
printed with brown ink and gold. 


TueE blotter, 
striking illustration, but 


“Cheap Printing Arrested,” contains a very 
I regret to say the display is not so 


CHEAP PRINTING ARRESTED! 


For further particulars consult the Waste Basket, where most 
of the stuff goes designed in back woods style at starvation prices. 

YOUR OFFICE STATIONERY should be as well dressed as you 
are. It costs only a trifle more to look dressy than shabby and how 
much better you feel when your card, or note head or envelope 

ARRESTS ATTENTION. 

We look after the little things that distinguish a modern job 
from the “‘befo-de-wah” kind. 

Better see us about your next Job. 


MYERS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 


‘THE ONE YOU HEAR SO MUCH ABOUT. 


313 ST. CHARLES STREET. 





MELLO 1286. 
WE EMPLOY NO SOLICITORS. 








A BLOTTER, 


In black and red ink, on yellow stock. 


forceful. The matter is good, and suggests even further adap- 
tations of the subject. Bad printing is arrested on its appear- 
ance. Knowing of its arrest you should not trust it again. 
Imprisonment behind the bars of the waste basket is usually 
for life. Printed things that are pinched for funds (in their 
making) are likely to be “pinched” when they show them- 
selves abroad. All these are separate leads that I think could 
be worked into telling advertisements. 

“Dip You Ever Stop to THInxK” is the title of a blotter 
from the Round Table Press, Millbrook, New York, on which 
a very handsome heading design is used without any illus- 
trative connection with the subject. Half a dozen questions 
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are asked under this title, leading to the conclusion that cheap 
printing is not the best, though there is no attempt at direct 
argument. It is typographically very effective. 

THE Stewart-Simmons Press, Quality Printers, Waterloo, 
Iowa, exhibit excellent quality in their work. For example of 
good make-up I would mention an announcement on a slip of 
corn-colored stock, pasted within a blue cover, which has a 
rectangular cut-out, framed with heavy double rules in alumi- 
num, and shows the title through the hole. 

TureeE blotters have been received which say, “It is April 
Foolishness to neglect the appearance and quality of the print- 
ing you use,” etc. The three use the same illustration and 
exactly the same matter, in an almost identical arrangement. 





1. GOLD COIN is produced by a 
good die acting upon good metal 
The Rule 2. GOOD STOCK is the product of 


the highest skill and the best materials 


of Three 3. ‘GOOD PRINTING also depends 


upon skill plus material 





% “Hts a poor rule 


* ‘that won’t work 


both ways."’ 








3. GOOD PRINTING upon 
2. GOOD STOCK (the kind we 
1. 





arry) will bring 
GOLD COIN— 
to the business man. 
tractive printing and always 
the best stock for your money 


We do at- 
give you 


Anderson’s'Printery, 

















314% Main Street "Phone 400, 
DENISON, TEXAS 
A FOLDER, 
Four pages, with matter on first and third pages. 


Two, printed on coated stock, look best. The third one, from 
Denison, Texas, does not represent the quality of work which 
L. M. Anderson, the printer of it, displays in a set of mail slips, 
also enclosed for review. These slips are neatly done, and each 
presents a point briefly, in a straightforward manner. Perhaps 
his best is a little folder called “ The Rule of Three.” 
CriticizInG the work of Lewis W. Dyer, Philadelphia, in 
April, I said that a man was likely to use a certain blotter 
without taking trouble to see what it was about, I was speaking 
of the matter displayed in panels or detached paragraphs all 
over its surface. Now Mr. Dyer very disturbingly remarks 
that he has been using this style of blotter about a year and 
that (consequently) he has more than doubled his business. 
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BLOTTER DESIGNS. 


Portions of three blotters, all printed in black and red. 


He says: “The nonsensical arrangement of cuts and printed 
matter compel attention — the result, increased business.” Por- 
tions of three of his blotters are reproduced to show the 
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arrangement referred to, and with the illustrated portion in 
each case there was always a strong line given to Mr. Dyer’s 
[ consider that these two things in each instance repre- 
Opportunities have been 


name. 
sent the value of the advertisement. 
overlooked for writing the matter with reference to the illus- 
trations, as, for instance, a good paragraph from a later blotter 
could have added an appropriate title, “ Never Stop,” to the 
amusing cuts under the matter beginning, “Pleased Customers.” 
Ir is a very neat little folder of Jester, The Printer, Eaton, 
Indiana, headed 
Quality and Price 
Cut the Ice. 
It is not so neatly written as it might be, for I know Mr. Jester 
can write good copy, but the style of the work more than 
makes up for the defects. 
MonTHLy calendars issued by Silver, Tonsberg & Co., West 
a timely 





Superior, Wisconsin, are made on this general plan 
design or illustration, a calendar and a list of “ Important 
Local Dates during month.” The size of the card is about 
7 by 11, and specimens submitted have been in light colors on 
dark stock, with four or five printings. February showed 
half-tones of Washington and Lincoln, March an Easter 
design. ‘They are attractive, and show that effect is not depen- 
dent on extravagance, for Mr. Silver explains: “ We are not 
purchasing any new cuts for these calendars, but are making 
use of what we have. We also have a number of local views 
(buildings, scenery, etc.), which we will use.” 

H. C. Ramsdell, Tower Press, Utica, New York, a 
The insert 


IRoM 
blotter and a directory insert have been received. 
is of rather attractive composition, making a good point of the 
fact that “ Right on the Corner of Bleecker and Genesee streets, 
where all the cars stop, is The Tower Press,” etc. The imprint 
of the Press is placed within an angle of rulework, showing the 
intersection of the two streets mentioned. The blotter is a 
clean piece of work in one color, giving itself decidedly to puns, 
thus: 

A Soaker — is defined by Webster as 
are of the opinion that April is a soaker. 


a soaker, and a still greater number know The Tower Press is not a 
o do good work 


‘ ’ 


‘a man who drinks.’”?” Many 
A great many know this to be 


soaker as regards price, yet when it comes to the ability 
and get it out on time we are IT. 


While the illustration is not masterfully done, the idea in the 





CAT cur ADVERTISING PAYS 
W. P. Jobson Printing Co, 
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COLOR PRINTING, 3 3 
Labels, Show Cards, Etc. 




















| 239 Fifth Street Louisville, Ky. 





PAMPHLETS IN LARGE LOTS OUR SPECIALTY 





A BLOTTER. 
In black and red ink, on white stock, 

Jobson blotter, which is reproduced, is very sure to catch 
attention, : 

Ir is pretty well established that nowadays the only profit- 
able printing is the kind that really has some art about it. And 
while you are talking to people on the necessity of good print- 
ing in business to give the best impression of one’s standing, 
why should you not think of the impression that your shop's 
appearance will have on visitors who may be customers? If 
you are to be considered an artist at printing, it may be just as 
well to show your taste in your surroundings. And also, unless 
a man is very abstract in his conception of ideas, the looks 
of his office and the things upon his walls will have some influ- 
I believe in making print-shops 
While preaching on this theme, 


ence upon his style of work. 


attractive, for both reasons. 
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I should like to take as a text a little shop in Urbana, Ohio, 
of which the proprietor, Will Poland, has kindly written me, 
enclosing a photograph. It is, in dimensions, 20 by 25, on a 
second floor. The furniture of the room is of antique oak 
finish, the wall-paper green, of striped pattern, and on the floor 
a soft, brown linoleum is laid. Besides his jobber, cutter, stock 
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ENVELOPE CORNER CARD, 


A design that immediately arrests attention. 


cabinet, stone and cases he has a roll-top desk between win- 
dows, and a convenient table, evidently filled with samples of 
work. On the walls are numerous interesting things in frames, 
including “a number of pictures of local views and Bradley 
sketches, a good many artistic calendars, but no sale bills or 
horse cards.” The photograph shows it to be the habitation of 
a man of taste. It would certainly be an excellent advertise- 
ment to any one who came looking for a particular printer. 
Against the risers of the steps leading to this shop are tacked 
a series of cards, 5 by 18 inches, which, as I understand, read 
from the bottom to the top in the following way (the dashes 
here showing the divisions made by the cards) : 


These are the steps — that lead to the — Shop of Poland —a Particu- 
lar Printer — whose business it — is to Print.— Lots of others do that — 
but I add — those little touches — that give it value — and I think out 
the — economics for you.— There are only two —kinds of Printing — 
the best and —the rest.— I do the best — the others the rest.— May I 
do a littlke—of my kind of — Printing for you? — First door to the 
right. 24 steps all together. 








CLEVELAND FELLOWCRAFT CLUB. 

Cleveland seems to be waking up, and the employing print- 
ers and those in kindred lines are getting together for mutual 
improvement. The Fellowcraft Club of the allied printing 
trades has been formed, which includes employing printers, 
papermakers, press manufacturers, typefounders, engravers, 
electrotypers, bookbinders, etc. Comfortable quarters have 
been fitted up in the Clarence building, 122 Euclid avenue, and 
daily luncheon is served to members. THE INLAND PRINTER 
can be found on file at the clubrooms. The Executive Com- 
mittee is as follows: H. W. Munhall, president; J. E. Waffle, 
vice-president; D. V. Exline, secretary; W. L. Droege, treas- 
urer; M. M. Daniels, F. H. Clark, L. B. Ryan. 





ACETYLENE LIGHT IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


O. H. Hampton, of Fountain City, Indiana, has made some 
interesting experiments in photographing by means of acety- 
lene light. Negatives are made fully equal in intensity to 
those which are taken in broad daylight. Mr. Hampton has 
invented a special machine whereby photographs can be taken 
by means of acetylene light. Photographers who find it diffi- 
cult to employ electric light will probably soon have recourse 
to acetylene.—Scientific American. 
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Potes and Queries on 
HMlachine Composition 























BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are invited. 
Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be answered 
in the next Issue. Address all matters pertaining to this department 
to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be sent on request. List furnished free to 
employers. Address machine composition department, The Inland 
Printer, being careful to enclose stamp. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

FacsiMIL—E SIMPLEX Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THE MECHANICAL. DeEtAILs OF THE LINoTYPE, AND THEIR AbDJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Operator’s Companion.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manvuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No opera 
tor or machinist should be without this valuable book. $1.50, postpaid. 

., PROPER FINGERING OF THE LinotyPE Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

FacstMILteE Linotype Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Fire destroyed the office of the Guthrie (Okla.) State Cap- 
ital recently, including its equipment of Linotypes. The office 
will be rebuilt at once. 

Tue Lanston Monotype Company will open a school in 
Philadelphia for the instruction of machinists. F. H. Greene 
will have charge of the school. 

Forty-SEVEN Linotype machines were installed in various 
offices during the month of April. Of this number two went to 
the city of Merida de Yucatan, Mexico. ; 

THE R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, is placing 
a battery of Monotype machines in its office. This office is 
already supplied with Linotypes and Empire machines. 

THE Unitype Company has installed its sixty-first machine 
in New York State. So far this is the banner State for Sim- 
plex machines, though Pennsylvania and Ohio follow pretty 


closely. 


Tue old familiar report that tests are being made on an 
automatic typesetting machine by which it is possible for one 
operator to set type simultaneously in a number of cities by 
means of electrically controlled keyboards, is again in circula- 
tion. 

HeErpert E, GREENE, formerly manager of Golding & Co.’s 
New York house, is representing the Unitype Company in New 
England, with headquarters at Boston. Mr. Greene was for 
years a member of the Suburban Press Association of New 
England, and has wide acquaintance among publishers in that 
section. 

THERE is a call out for operator-machinists to go to South 
Africa. Wages, £4 10s for forty-eight hours; piece work, 4d 
per thousand ens. Speed required, from eight to ten thousand 
ens per hour. Applicants must pay their own passage from 
London (£12 10s and upward). Address Linotype Company, 
188 Fleet street, London, England. 

A FIRE broke out at 11 o’clock on the night of February 26 
at the works of the Linotype Company, Broadheath, near Man- 
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chester, England, by which the patternmaking department and 
the storerooms were seriously injured. The efforts of the 
works’ fire brigade were successful in preventing the flames 
spreading to the huge main building. Business is proceeding 
without interruption. 

THE machinist on the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer advances 
the theory that the cause of matrices not dropping in the Lino- 
types in that office is that the operators drink coca-cola, it exud- 
ing from the finger tips, thence being conveyed to the matrices. 
Nicotine on the fingers following the use of cigarettes is given 
as another cause. This certainly is a bad combination — for 
the operators at least. 

THE following rates for Sheffield (England) Linotype oper- 
ators have been agreed upon: Day work (news and jobbing), 
£2 2s for forty-eight hours; night work, £2 8s 7d (1s 14d per 
hour) for forty-four hours, from January 1, 1902, until July 1, 
1903; after which date the rate will be raised to £2 10s for 
forty-four hours. Overtime, time and a quarter for day work 
and time and a half for night. 

A Linotype which had fallen down an elevator shaft from 
the third to the first floor would ordinarily be considered fit 
for the scrap pile. This is what happened to a Linotype in the 
Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger office one day last month, but 
thirty-six hours afterward it was running again as though 
nothing had happened. A portion of the base only was broken 
off and the pot lever fractured. 

A scHoot for the instruction of printers in the operation 
and mechanical features of the Linotype is to be started by the 
Chicago branch office of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
at its headquarters in Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren street, in 
the near future. A number of machines will be installed, a 
competent instructor placed in charge, and a systematic course 
of lessons will be given to students. It is hoped to thus supply 
the demand for operator-machinists, now becoming urgent. 

Tue National Compositype Company has been organized 
in Baltimore to manufacture a typemaking machine. The 
machine itself with its various parts, as well as the matrices 
it will use, have all been patented. The machine as designed 
will be equipped to cast all kinds and sizes of type. The plans 
of the company contemplate the renting of the machines to 
newspapers and job-offices, and also the sale of the type. It is 
not a typesetting machine, but a typemaker. The company has 
back of it a number of prominent men of Baltimore. 

A CONTRACT entered into by Chicago Typographical Union 
with the local Typothetz fixes the scale for machine operators 
in book and job offices as follows: Linotype operators, $24 per 
week of forty-eight hours; night work, $26.40 per week of 
forty-eight hours. .Lanston Monotype operators and casters, 
$21 per week of fifty-four hours; night work, $22 per week of 
forty-eight hours. Operators and justifiers on Empire, Thorne, 
Simplex and similar machines, $20.50 per week of fifty-four 
hours; night work, $21.50 per week of forty-eight hours. The 
contract runs for three years from July 1, 1902. 

THE record made by Gus Bilger in the office of the Chicago 
Journal during the second week in April last has probably 
never been equaled. Working off the hook in the ordinary 
course of business, without any attempt to make a record, he 
found at the end of a week of 45% hours, without deducting 
lost time, he had to his credit 453,300 ems, an average of ten 
thousand ems for the entire week. As the work was piece 
work, Mr. Bilger’s envelope for this week contained something 
over $52. This record was not made by linometer count, but 
by measured dupes, the string containing agate and nonpareil. 


At the recent International Printing Exhibition, held at 
the Crystal Palace, London, England, the Lanston Monotype 
received the highest award for type-composing machines. The 
London exhibition lasted from March 1 to April 12. The 
Lanston Monotype was selected for all the official printing — 
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catalogues, pamphlets and papers. The award at this exhibi- 
tion follows closely upon the award at Birmingham a few 
months ago, when the Lanston machine received a gold medal. 
The machines that were exhibited at Birmingham were imme- 
diately afterward sold to a large publishing firm in that 
borough. The Lanston Monotype Corporation, of London, 
England, had charge of the exhibits in Birmingham and 
London. 

THE possibilities of the Linotype seem almost limitless. A 
number of meritorious border designs composed on the Lino- 
type have been reproduced in these columns, but it has 
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SENATOR W. A. CLARK. 


Design executed on a Linotype machine by John A. Davies, Butte, Montana. 
Original was 9% inches high. 


remained for J. A. Davies, of the Butte (Mont.) Miner, to 
show that it is not only border matrices that may be woven 
into artistic designs, and the specimen here reproduced exhibits 
skill and taste of the highest class. 


Witt1aAm H. Srusps, champion Linotype operator of the 
world, is the author of a book called “ Stubbs’ Manual,” giving 
an exposition of his method of fingering the keys. A dozen 
diagrams showing the proper positions of the fingers when 
making ordinary combinations are given, together with many 
helpful suggestions to the operator. Mr. Stubbs says: “ What 
I consider the requisites to fast typesetting on the Linotype 
are these: A practical knowledge of the ‘art preservative,’ a 
fair education and knowledge of grammar and punctuation, a 
clear head, steady nerves, good eyesight, good health, physical 
strength, ability to read ‘ blind’ manuscript, and the system of 
fingering the keyboard which I have explained, together with a 
mastery of all the little mechanical details so essential to speed, 
such as the effect of a slow and a fast keyboard, the touch of 
the keys and the speed of the casting mechanism.” The use of 
“bracers” and “nervines” is discouraged, and tobacco is also 
advised against. The system expounded is similar to that sug- 
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gested in these columns in the October, 1900, issue. The price 
of the “ Manual” is $1. For sale by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. 

Secretary J. W. Bramwoop, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, has issued, ina supplement to The Typograph- 
ical Journal, his second annual report of wage scales paid 
to printers under the jurisdiction of that union. The report 
embraces returns from 450 subordinate unions, and the follow- 
ing facts are gleaned from it of interest to machine men: The 
average number of hours worked weekly by machine operators 
is forty-eight. The lowest number of hours worked is on the 
Hebrew papers in New York city—eighteen on morning 
papers, twenty-four on evening. The wages are $13 per week. 
In Norwich, New York, operators work sixty hours for $9 on 
weekly papers. Subordinate unions in 235 cities reported no 
machines in bookrooms. In seventy-five cities the hours for 
operators were reduced, the average reduction being five hours 
per week. Outside of Canada, the minimum wages of Lino- 
type operators is from $15 to $35 per week of forty-eight hours. 
On other machines the rate is from $12 to $17 per week of from 
forty-eight to fifty-four hours. Scales of wages have been 
increased for operators in ninety-two jurisdictions since the 
last report, a year ago. The following table shows where the 
various machines are located and the proportion in union and 
non-union offices : 


Non-union 
and open 
offices. 


Union 
offices. 


Make of Machines. 


n offices. 


offices. 


paper. 
Total in union 


Mergenthaler 
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Empire 
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| 4,766 
Percentage in union offices, 82. 


In the jurisdiction of fifty-seven unions machines have not been 
introduced. The number of cities in which the different 
machines are in operation is as follows: 


Mergenthaler Linotype 
Thorne 


The number of persons employed in operating typesetting 


machines is shown in this table: 


Non- 


union. Total. 


Union. 


union. 


*Per cent 


Male machine operators. ...............++. 

Female machine operators ......... 

IIIS Gb vs xs an ieee chusadecend s . 565 
PETALOTABACHIGISIS . » 045.655 sics05s seas sess 761 


EE naan coh dawns doike debe ceeadeeeabaw 8,980 


urate fractions. 


* The percentages are not reduced to a 


The highest piece scale is in Troy, New York—2zr cents per 
thousand on morning papers and 18 cents on evening and 
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weekly papers and in book offices. The time scale is only $23 
and $20, respectively. New York Italian papers have an 18- 
cent scale for morning and 15-cent scale for evening papers, 
with no alternative. The highest time scale for operators out- 
side of Dawson, Alaska, where the scale is $250 per month, is 
in Virginia City, Nevada —$35 per week of fifty-four hours. 
Anaconda and Butte, Montana, have scales of $30 for forty- 
five hours, while Great Falls and Helena, Montana; Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, and Chicago, Illinois, have scalés of $30 for 
forty-eight hours on morning papers. The lowest time scale is 
paid in Stratford, Canada, where operators work sixty hours 
for $8. Marshalltown, Iowa, has the lowest piece scale, 6 cents 
per thousand ems. Machine tenders get the highest pay in 
Butte, Montana —$35 for forty-five hours’ work. Houston, 
Texas, pays $35 for fifty-six hours’ work. The machinists’ 
scale in San Francisco is $33 for forty-five hours. In Pontiac, 
Illinois, the scale is $10.50 for forty-eight hours. 

W. M. KeELty, the Pacific coast representative of the Uni- 
type Company, at San Francisco, has received the following 
from H. McPhee, publisher Blade, Santa Ana, California, in 
relation to a Simplex machine that was “doped” and still 
survived the ordeal: 

I am convinced that no kind of machinery ever had a more peculiar 
experience than did the Simplex typesetting machine installed by me a 
few months since. And the fact that the machine passed safely through 
the ‘‘ trying ordeal,” and is doing good work every day and every hour 
of the day is, to my mind, a pretty positive proof that the Simplex is all 
right. After the machine was installed in the Blade office, the operator 
followed instructions and gave it a dose of benzine at the close of each 
day. Unfortunately, the one-gallon can in which the benzine was put 
had previously contained New Orleans molasses, and a quantity of the 
latter had been allowed to remain in the can. In time the bottom of the 
can was approached, and the contents by this time was nearly pure 
molasses. A purely molasses diet in time palled upon the stomach of the 
Simplex, and it stuck hard and fast. The discovery was then made that 
it had just about a quart of molasses “in its midst,” so to speak. Hot 
water removed the gummed and solidified molasses, and the Simplex is 
seemingly none the worse. But I would not suggest the treatment as a 
specific. 

DEFECTIVE SLuGS.— Probably no part of the Linotype causes 
more trouble to operator, machinist and proprietor than the 
casting apparatus. The machine may otherwise be in perfect 
condition, everything running smoothly, but the product of the 
machine be unprintable because of defective face on slugs. In 
some offices there is no trouble in this respect —in others it is 
a source of endless annoyance and worry. The extreme nicety 
of adjustment necessary to maintain the casting apparatus in 
such a condition as to invariably produce a perfect cast is 
seldom present, especially in offices where rush work is the 
rule and no time is given for adjustments. Lack of under- 
standing of the first principles of metallurgy is responsible for 
much of the bad results obtained, while there is an almost 
universal disregard of the requirements of the casting appa- 
ratus, really the most important and exacting of any portion 
of the Linotype. Inferior metal has been the rock against 
which so many slugs have been “sunk.” Old type metal, 
stereotype plates and other junk has been dumped into the 
metal pot of the Linotype and then surprise manifested because 
- good slugs were not produced. The metal must be of the best 
quality — pure lead, antimony and tin, in the proportions orig- 
inally supplied by reliable metal dealers — and not antimonial 
lead or other substitutes. The metal must be retempered regu- 
larly, every ninety days, by adding antimony and tin to bring 
it up to standard. Slugs should be cast into ingots and the 
dross carefully removed and the metal aérated to remove 
oxides. With good metal, the battle is half won. Then it is 
necessary to see that mouthpiece of pot and mold cell are in 
perfect alignment when casting. The holes in the mouthpiece 
must center fully on the mold cell and every hole show full and 
round on the bottom of the slug. Adjust the legs of the pot 
until this result is obtained. The holes themselves must be 
free and open, and the mouthpiece make a close fit with back 
of mold when locked up to cast. As the air in the mold cell 


must be expelled as the metal enters, to prevent blow-holes, the 
mouthpiece must be vented, care being taken not to extend the 
vents above the top of the holes in the mouthpiece. These 
conditions being observed, and the metal being at the proper 
temperature, it would seem that there should not be the 
trouble experienced which the following letters indicate. A. M. 
Grist, of Yorkville, South Carolina, comes forward with an 
offer of a prize of $5 for a solution of the defective slug 
trouble, and embodies his offer in the following letter: 
YorkKvILie, S. C., May 9, 1902. 

Editor Machine Composition Department: 

Dear Sir,— For several years past I have been a careful reader of 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S pages, as Opie Read would say, “‘ from kiver to 
kiver,” but have given especial attention to the department relating to 
machine composition, and I have gained much valuable information there- 
from. I have been running Linotypes for about six years, and have had 
my share of troubles, as every machinist-operator invariably does, but 
through constant observation of machines I have been working on and 
with what I have learned by reading, my troubles have resolved them- 
selves down to one thing. I had my troubles with hair-lines for the first 
three years of my experience, but have had none since, one set of 
matrices I am now using having been run continuously for twenty-one 
months, setting an average of one hundred and sixty-five to one hundred 
and seventy-five thousand ems a week, and so far as hair-lines are con- 
cerned are nearly as good as new. I have had my share of troubles 
with magazine adjustments, keyboards not acting promptly, matrices hang- 
ing and failing to drop promptly, and so on through the list. But the 
bane of my life is now fallen or imperfect letters. Now, don’t tell 
yourself, ‘ Oh, that is easy.’ It isn’t. I have read time and again in the 
Machine Composition Department, ‘ Cut the air vents deeper.’ I have 
a very choice lot of mouthpieces that I have ‘cut deeper,’ but that did 
not relieve the trouble. I have cut mouthpieces so deep that the metal 
that would drip from the air vents would look like a small mountain at 
the end of the day’s work. I have scraped my pot-well, cleaned the 
plunger, scraped the throat of the pot, run wires through the holes of 
mouthpiece, tightened the pump spring, run the pot full of metal, etc., 
the result of all of which has been nil. This thing bothers me and it 
bothers lots of others besides myself. Now, to see if there is any one in 
the country who really knows the solution of the problem, I will very 
cheerfully give $5 to any one who will tell me through the columns of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER of a specific remedy for fallen or broken letters 
Yours respectfully, 

A. M. Grist. 
Now here is something definite, as Mr. Grist has deposited the 
sum of $5 with THE INLAND PRINTER, and we now announce 
the competition open. Here is an opportunity to gain fame 
and money by solving this perplexing problem. An invitation 
is extended to our readers to forward to us their opinions on 
this subject, and the assurance is given that the prize will be 
awarded the one who first sends in the most effective remedy. 
That the trouble is widespread is evidenced by the number of 
queries received each month on this topic. Here is one from 


New York: 

I would like to know if all offices using the Linotype machine have 
the same trouble in producing perfect face that I have had. Have 
changed metal and improved matters somewhat, but have not yet been 
able to get perfect lines for any length of time, and it is a case of reset 
lines by the dozen every day. The defects are very slight, sometimes at 
one end of slug, sometimes the other, and sometimes one or two letters 
slightly broken in the middle of line, but enough to make a reset. Have 
looked at INLAND PRINTER pages in vain for indications of same trouble, 
and have wondered how many lines you have to reset on account of 
broken face. Have been told that your pages are electrotyped and that 
electro finisher remedies many defects in Linotype. Is this true? Or do 
you get perfection in Lino. face without resetting lines? Can you give 
formula for Lino. metal that will give good, sharp face? I am compelled 
to use a hard metal, as some of the forms are brush molded forty or fifty 
times, and would like to know if it is the hardness that causes trouble. 
If so, would soften it down as much as possible. I think the metal man 
said our metal is eighty per cent lead, twelve antimony and eight tin, 
but am not sure. It may be eighty lead, fourteen antimony and six tin. 
Would like to get the opinion of a machinist who knows what metal ought 
to be as to its composition. The machinist, I think, is all right, and 
understands his business so far as the mechanism of the machine is con- 
cerned, but if the trouble is with the metal, that is something for him 
yet to learn. He insists that the adjustments are perfect. 


Several pages in the February and March numbers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER were devoted to this question of metal and 
metal-pot requirements, which should give this correspondent 
the information he desires. THE INLAND PRINTER pages are 
not electrotyped, but are printed directly from the slugs, and 


that will cure the disease. 
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the proportion of defective casts of slugs is negligible. Still 
another correspondent, in Burlington, Iowa, writes on this 
subject: 

I find on a machine that I have just taken charge of here that on 
one end of the slug the face is ragged, as if chilled, nearly all the time. 
If the metal of mouthpiece is made hotter we get a hot slug. I find the 
first and third holes in mouthpiece from the right end drilled out until 
nearly twice the size of the others. Could that be the cause of the rag- 


ged letters? 


More than one machinist has been guilty of the bad practice of 
drilling holes of mouthpiece larger to overcome defective face 
on slugs. In this case it would appear that there is an accumu- 
lation of dross and dirt in the throat of the crucible back of 
the mouthpiece, which can only be gotten at when the mouth- 
piece is removed. A general discussion of this subject will be 





KEYBOARD. 


holes in a roll of paper ribbon mounted above the keyboard. 
There are twenty-four punches ranged side by side below the 
roll of paper, and it is the holes which these punches make that 
represents the work done by the keyboard operator. Each row 
of keys represents a certain number of units, or portion of an 
em, and all letters on the same unit body are placed in that row. 
The first row is the five-unit row, the second the six-unit row, 
the next two rows are the seven and eight unit rows, then three 
rows of nine units each, the next two, ten, the remaining rows 
being respectively eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and 
the last eighteen units. A unit is 1-18 of an em, and it is the 
unit system which is the key to the justification scheme. A 
rack, graduated into ems, travels from right to left above the 
keyboard as each key is struck, and a wheel, graduated into 
units, revolves simultaneously with the movement of the rack, 





CASTER, 


THE LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE, 


of benefit to all users of the Linotype and to the operators and 
machinists as well, and we hope there will be a hearty response 
to the invitation here extended. 

fue Lanston Monotype Macutne.—The Lanston Mono- 
type consists of two separate pieces of apparatus, a keyboard 
and a caster. The keyboard may be placed at any desired 
point without regard to the position of the caster, but as both 
machines require compressed air in their operation, they are 


usually placed conveniently to each other. The air compressor, 


driven by an electric motor, is connected through proper appa- 
ratus to keyboards and casters, and maintains a uniform pres- 
sure of about seventeen pounds. Two casting machines will 
ordinarily handle the product of three keyboard machines. 
lhe keyboard, mounted on a sort of pedestal, can be revolved 
and so made to assume any position preferred by the operator. 
There are 256 keys on the Monotype keyboard, 225 of them 
being character keys, thirty for justifying purposes and one 
key for restoring the parts after completion of a line. The 
keys are arranged in fifteen vertical rows with seventeen keys 
in each row. Each key is in fact a valve, which when struck 
allows the compressed air to escape into the proper air chamber 
in the keyboard and causes two punches to perforate a pair of 


the operator being able to see at a glance the exact number ot 
ems he has added to the line or the number of units necessary 
to complete it. The same keyboard is used to perforate the 
roll no matter what size of type is required, and any length of 
line may be composed up to forty-two ems pica. Length of 
line is changed by moving the stop on the rack above the key- 
board to the proper mark on the em scale. To set any size of 
type it is only necessary to place upon its spindle on the key- 
board a cylindrical paper frame marked with the desired size 
of type. This cylinder is called the justifying scale, and it is 
covered with small squares, each square containing two figures. 
When within four ems of the end of a line the justifying scale 
begins to revolve at each stroke of the keys, the pointer on the 
scale meanwhile ascending a step each time the space key is 
operated. The pair of figures on the justifying scale which 
the pointer indicates when the line is finished informs the 
operator which justifying keys to strike to complete the justi- 
fication of the line, the result of their depression being that two 
pairs of perforations will be made in the paper roll, which, 
when the roll is placed in the caster machine, will cause spaces 
of the proper thickness to exactly justify the line to be cast as 
needed between every word in the line. The justification keys 
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are the two upper rows on the keyboard, and are numbered 
each from 1 to 15. The depression of the restoring key returns 
all the parts to normal position for the commencement of the 
next line. As each key is depressed, two perforations are made 
in the paper roll, the paper then advancing, the next pair of 
perforations being made in the line below, so that no more than 
two perforations are on the same line. The ribbon is rewound 
on another spool as fast as the perforations are made, and when 
the “take” is completed, the paper is torn off below the last 
perforations and transferred to the casting machine, where the 
actual production of the type takes place. The caster machine 
occupies a floor space of 3 by 4 feet, and is about four feet over 
all in height, and weighs about one thousand pounds. It is run 
by a %-horse-power motor, and is piped for air, water and gas. 
The compressed air is used for setting the stops in the machine 
for presenting the proper matrix to the mold, the water to keep 
the mold cool, and the gas to heat the metal-pot. When the 
perforated ribbon is placed in position on the casting machine 
and the machine started, it automatically casts the type as indi- 
cated by the perforations and deposits it in justified lines of 
single type on the galley. The central feature of the caster is 
the die case, 4 by 4 inches in size, containing 225 cubes of 
copper, which are the type matrices. This die case moves back- 
ward and forward in a compound slide, controlled by a number 
of levers, and centers the proper letter over a mold, below 
which is placed the nozzle of the metal-pot. This mold is fixed 
as to body, but has a steel blade which is movable in a slot, 
and which regulates the width or set of the type to be cast. 
This blade is controlled by two steel wedges, a third wedge 
controlling the blade when space types are to be cast. The die 
case being centered over the mold and seated down on it firmly, 
the plunger is operated and the type cast, trimmed on the bot- 
tom and ejected into a runway, the whole line when completed 
being then transferred to the galley. The type is cast back- 
ward in the casting machine. The last letter perforated in the 
keyboard is the first letter cast in the caster. The last perfora- 
tions made in the roll being the justifying holes, the justifier 
wedge is first set so that all the spaces in that line will be cast 
of the same thickness and of proper size to accurately justify 
the line. As the perforated paper is unreeled, the paper passes 
over a block pierced with thirty-two holes. The compressed 
air is conducted to this block, and as the paper unreels each 
pair of perforations uncovers two of these apertures, through 
which the air then rushes, passing through corresponding chan- 
nels to the pin blocks, which control the positioning of the die 
case. These pin blocks lie at right angles with the mold, and 
each is studded with fifteen pins, which normally lie flush with 
the surface of the blocks. The air being admitted beneath the 
proper pins, it raises one pin in each block, and the levers con- 
trolling the die case are caught by these pins, and thus present 
the proper matrix to the mold, which is instantly adjusted to 
the proper width of the matrix presented. To change style of 
type on the Monotype it is necessary to change the matrix case 
only; to change the body on which the type is cast, the mold 
and normal space wedges must be changed, about fifteen min- 
utes’ work. The machine casts its own fonts of type and mat- 
ter is corrected from the case the same as hand composition. 
As any number of independent justifications may be made in 
any one line, the machine is particularly adapted for tabular 
work, and matter containing a multiplicity of arbitrary signs 
and mixed composition. The casting apparatus has a normal 
speed of 145 types a minute, while keyboard operators average 
about four thousand ems per hour on straight matter. 


PATENTS. 


A rather unique machine for forming a type-slug or lino- 
type comes from the brain of Fritz Lucke, of Berlin, Germany, 
and is patented as No. 697,859. The matrices are set on rings, 
which are rotated to bring the desired character opposite the 
mold. Several styles of character are placed on a single mat- 
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rix, and the mold is also shiftable to cast several thicknesses 
of slugs. 

William Berri, proprietor of the Standard-Union, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, comes out with patent No. 697,968, in which he 
shows a wedge spacer, in appearance not unlike the Schuckers, 

and on which the Patent 

q Office has granted him 

f nine claims. Like the 

spacer at present used in 
the Linotype, it is simple, 
and is illustrated here- 











LC with. It consists of two 














ag reversible, interchange- 
| | %y able wedges removably 
connected together, and 











r while made of consider- 
able thickness in the 
drawing so as to show 
clearly what it is, in 
practice it can be made 











very thin and capable of 
considerable expansion. 
Mr. Berri is also the originator of several other interesting 
patents in the Linotype field. 

No. 696,637, by Charles Holliwell, of Broadheath, England, 
pertains to an automatically cored Linotype mold block. The 
core slides in a dovetailed groove. 

No. 697,456 is by Philip T. Dodge, and covers a distributing 
rail and distributor mechanism inclining upward toward the 


left. 





Hermann Ludwig Wagner, the senior member of the firm of Wagner 
& Sons, known as “ Wagner’s Printery,’’? Davenport, Iowa, died in 
that city on February 27 last. Mr. Wagner was born in Brombach, 
Baden, Germany, in 1845, and came to America with his parents in the 
early 50’s, settling with his father in Freeport, Illinois. The elder 
Wagner started the Freeport Anzeiger, and it was there his son received 
his first instruction in the printing business. Mr. Wagner moved to 
Davenport in 1879 and established the business which has since been 
conducted very successfully. The above half-tone is presented through 
the courtesy of his sons. It was used in an “In Memoriam” card 
issued in memory of their father. 
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The Printing Trades 
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BY EDWARD BECK. 


Contributions are solicited to this department from the secre- 
taries of the United Typothetae, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the allied 
trades. It is the purpose to record briefly all the more or less 
important transactions of these organizations during the month, 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all concerned. 


THE WEAK POINT IN TRADES UNIONS. 


The acknowledged weak point in any given trade-union 
organization is its failure to embrace all the men and women 
employed in that particular industry, or at least all of those 
who are at all likely to come into competition with one another 
in the labor market. Even the best organized trades have, 
outside their membership, many persons employed at the same 
occupation, and in most cases equally as competent as those 
within the organization, to whom the trade union does not 
seem to appeal. In the fight for better industrial conditions 
this element has to be considered. Indeed, it is easy to see that 
if there were no non-unionists ready and willing to take the 
place of the unionist when the latter temporarily leaves his 
work to force his employer into giving better wages or cor- 
recting some evil in the conditions under which he is forced to 
labor, there would be no strikes at all. Or, if there were, they 
would be one-sided and short-lived, the employer being per- 
force obliged to employ the unionist or not employ at all. The 
menace of the trade unions is the man outside of the organiza- 
tion. Despise him as we will, ridicule him, call him “ scab,” 
rat,” or other term of obloquy which hatred and scorn can 
invent, he is still there when we go on strike, and he must be 
reckoned with. While the trade union has yet to recognize 
the right of the non-unionist either to exist or to enter the field 
of industrial competition, it can not be gainsaid that the con- 
stitution and laws of the country make no distinction between 
the one class and the other. Hence it is that the employer, 
who believes his interests are served by buying his labor, as 
he does his other commodities, where he can get it at the least 
cost, is prone to protect the rights of non-unionists, and appeals 
to the courts follow, with only one logical result. 

In a recent discussion of this question — the rights of union 
and non-union labor, the following question was propounded 
to Mr. John Taylor, president of the Employing Printers and 
Publishers’ Association, of Detroit, and himself a large 
employer of union labor: 


Is there any good reason why all relations between employer and 
employed should not be the mutual advantage of both interests? Is there 
any reason why a man should not in all cases be at liberty to sell his 
labor as he would sell anything else he possesses for such price and upon 
such conditions as are satisfactory to him; and equally is there any rea- 
son why any one wanting assistance should not be just as free to employ 
some one whose work and wages are satisfactory to him? 

In reply, Mr. Taylor said: “I have always held that 
employes have a right to leave their employers at any time, 
unless under a specific agreement, and that that act ends all 
connection with that particular concern. The employe has no 
further right to interfere with the business of the establish- 
ment, and it is no business of his who takes his place or at 
what wages he works. Workingmen have a right to make the 
best terms they can; they have no right to interfere with other 
men getting employment. Many a capitalist would go into 
a business of his liking were he not afraid he wou!d be har- 
assed by organized labor. So he looks around for some busi- 
ness where he is free to hire and discharge, and to pay such 
wages as are agreed upon between himself and his employes. 
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A man has a right to ask for his services any price he thinks 
they are worth, but here his rights end; he should not be 
allowed to interfere with the equal right of some other person 
to do the work at a different price.” 

A trade unionist to whom the same question was submitted 
took shelter behind the alleged inequalities in the social organi- 
zation, which practically leave the employe at the mercy of the 
employer, who, if the trade union did not interfere, would grind 
his workmen down to a mere pittance, sufficient only to ward 
off actual starvation. In other words, he argued the end justi- 
fies the means when the greatest good to the greatest number 
is sought to be achieved. 

But, recognizing the equality of man and the danger in 
trying to override human rights, would it not be the part of 
wisdom for the trade unionists to use every endeavor to make 
their organization practically universal. Eliminate the non- 
unionist by making a union man of him. If the inducements 
now held out by the union are insufficient to appeal to the non- 
unionist, make them stronger. Make the union something 
more to a workman than an organization for the adjustment of 
his hours and wages. As before pointed out in these columns, 
one of the surest ways of extending the membership and 
influence of the union would be to equip it with sick, out-of- 
work and death-benefit features to the most liberal extent pos- 
sible. If the typographical union, for instance, guaranteed to 
its member an income sufficient to keep him from actual want 
when temporarily out of employment or laid up by sickness, 
and the promise that his wife and little ones would be at least 
temporarily provided for in case of his death, what printer, 
otherwise eligible, could not be induced to join its ranks? 
The union would have an organizer in the wife of every mar- 
ried printer inthe land. The International Typographical Union | 
has already recognized the value of these adjuncts to its 
scheme of organization by paying a small burial fund to the 
heirs of deceased members, and by establishing a home to take 
care of a few of its aged and decrepit members. Let it do 
more, by adopting larger death benefits and sick and out-of- 
work payments, and it will have gone a long way toward elimi- 
nating the power that is now used to fight it in times of trouble 
— the non-union printer. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF UNION PRINTERS. 


Secretary Bramwood, of the International Typographical 
Union, has compiled and published in pamphlet form a very 
complete statement of the wages and hours of employment of 
the members of all unions subordinate to the Internationa! 
Typographical Union. From his summary the following facts 
are culled: 

The hours of labor range from eighteen to fifty-four per week, while 
forty-eight can be said to fairly represent the average number of hours 
worked weekly by machine operators and composing-room employes. 

There has been a noticeable tendency toward putting all the employes 
of the newspaper composing-room — operators, proofreaders, floormen 
and ad.-men — on a common scale basis. 

The nine-hour day is practically universally observed in job-offices 
under union jurisdiction. 

Unions which accepted a reduction in the scale of wages in order to 
secure the adoption of the nine-hour day have, in most cases, had their 
rate of wages restored. 

Two hundred and nineteen unions report a decrease in the hours of 
printers employed in hand composition since May r, 1901, while seventy- 
five report reductions in the hours of machine operators during the same 
period. 

The minimum wages for Mergenthaler machine operators, exclusive of 
those employed in Canada, range from $15 to $35 per week of forty-eight 
hours, while the minimum rate on other machines is from $12 to $17 for 
forty-eight to fifty-four hours. In Canada wages range lower, but the 
cost of living is also less. 

There has been an upward tendency in wages, but not in proportion to 
the upward tendency in living expenses and the general condition of 
trade. The advances in wages vary from one per cent per thousand ems 
to $5.50 per week, or approximately from two to fifty per cent. New 
unions have, in some cases, doubled the wages of their members, while 
the older unions have been content with increases averaging about ten 
per cent. 
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Two hundred and seventy-seven wage scales applicable to hand com- 
position and ninety-two applicable to machine composition have been 
increased since May 1, 1901. 

THE number of machines employed in union offices is 4,766; in non- 
union offices, 1,040. Of these, 4,062 are employed in union newspaper 
offices and 704 in union book offices; 772 non-union newspapers and 227 
non-union book offices employ machines. The total number of all makes 
of machines in use is 5,815, divided as follows: Mergenthaler, 5,309; 
Thorne, 87; Empire, 43; Rogers, 103; Simplex, 108; Lanston, 111; 
Monoline, 84. The percentage of machines in use in union offices is 
eighty-two. 

The total number of machine operators, machine tenders and operator- 
machinists employed is 8,980, of whom 7,305 are male, 349 female opera- 
tors, 565 machine tenders and 761 operator-machinists. The percentage 
of union operators is almost ninety. : 


CAN WAGES BE INCREASED WITHOUT RESORTING TO STRIKES? 


“A great deal has been printed in labor publications at one 
time or another concerning the right of workmen to strike; 
but did anybody ever get into print with an article on ‘ The 
Right Not to Strike’? ” asks the American Printer. “It occurs 
to us that there are more rights and less wrongs on this side of 
the question than the other. Strikes are war, and our trade 
must be in a very crude state of civilization if every little 
difference has to be settled by war. Let us consider for a brief 
space what is involved in the right not to strike. This nega- 
tive statement implies, in the first place, that there are other 
ways of settling a difference or obtaining an advance in wages. 
When beef, or lumber, or tobacco, or paper, or any other well- 
known commodity advances in price there is no war between 
buyers and sellers. It is only when labor wants advance that 
we find war resorted to. Labor could avoid this by taking the 
same means that are taken to raise prices in other directions. 
If labor unions can corner a market they can put up the price 
of labor, and that without injury to any employer. The trouble 
comes when they try to put up the price on one-half the 
employers, and leave the other half paying a lower wage. If 
unions spent the same amount of effort that is now spent in 
strikes in legitimate work looking to the cornering of the labor 
market, they could put up wages without strikes. Proprietors 
would rather pay compositors, for instance, one-half more than 
they do now, if everybody had to pay the increase, than to have 
the wages reduced a dollar in one city, and two or three dollars 
in neighboring cities. 

“Tf it were impossible or illegal to strike, the unions would 
devote their attention to less drastic means for gaining their 
ends. The strike is wrong in principle, and usually inflicts 
wrongs on a number of parties having no direct interest in the 
matter at issue. 

“Tf the master printer wants more money from his custo- 
mer for the printing he does, his plan is not to go after the 
customer with a club, and boycott him into paying the increased 
amount. He simply tries to establish conditions that will make 
the customer assent peaceably to an increase. The wnions 


‘might do the same thing with probably less trouble and expense 


than using the strike threat to enforce their demands. The 
New Zealand plan of enforcing arbitration, and making it 
illegal to strike, has its good points, but is open to the objection 
that arbitration as to wages usually means cutting in half the 
demand of employes for more pay, a result that may or may 
not be fair to the employer, however easy it is to attain.” 


TYPOTHETZ NOTES. 


Tue sixteenth annual meeting of the United Typothete of America 
will be convened in Pittsburg on September 8. 

Reso.utions of condolence and respect on the death of the late John 
F. Marthens, who died March 14, were recently adopted by the Pittsburg 
Typothete. 

Tue Dayton (Ohio) Typothete has elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, W. R. Funk; vice-president, H. B. Walker; 
secretary, G. F. Giele; treasurer, W. C. Kette; Executive Committee, 
George Andress, George Pflaum, J. W. Johnson, W. W. Lander and Al 
Frendenbeger. 

Tue New York Typothete will submit an amendment to the consti- 
tution of the United Typothete of America at the next convention of that 
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body which will provide that each local typothete shall be entitled to 
representation in the convention on the basis of one vote for each local 
member and that members not in attendance at the convention may cast 
their votes by proxy. 

Tue employing printers of Cleveland have organized a social club, 
with the following officers: H. W. Munhall, president; J. E. Waffle, vice- 
president; D. V. Exline, secretary, and W. L. Droege, treasurer. The 
initiation fee is $5 and the annual dues $5 additional. Handsomely 
appointed clubrooms have been opened and the new organization — 
which is to be called the Fellowcraft Club — is expected to do much in 
the way of promoting good feeling among the allied crafts in Cleveland. 


Tue Typothetez of New York, at its annual meeting, elected Joseph J. 
Little, president; Theo. L. De Vinne and John C. Rankin, Jr., vice-presi- 
dents; Charles Francis, secretary; Charles H. Cochrane, recording 
secretary; Theo. B. De Vinne, treasurer; Isaac H. Blanchard, Richard 
R. Ridge and Andrew H. Kellogg, Executive Committee; Edward N. 
Watson and Gilbert H. McKibbon, trustees for one year; George R. 
Little, Archibald McCowan, R. F. Clarke, Philip Hano and Tyler L. 
Redfield, trustees for three years; G. Radford Kelso, John H. Eggers, 
Louis H. Orr, Frank L. G. Gilliss and Livingston Middleditch, Arbitra- 
tion Committee, Theo. B. De Vinne, Robert Gair, James Stewart, Joseph 
J. Little and Andrew H. Kellogg, Entertainment Committee. 


Tue feature of the annual dinner of the Franklin Club, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, this year, was the address of Philo C. Kenyon, by whom 
the dinner was given in honor of the fortieth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with the printing business in Des Moines. Mr. Kenyon’s address 
was a series of reminiscences of the old-time printers of Des Moines 
with whom it had been his good fortune to be associated, told in a most 
happy manner. Among the men alluded to in Mr. Kenyon’s address were 
Public Printer F. W. Palmer, J. C. Benedict, Hon. J. S. Clarkson, Henry 
O. Shepard and many others equally well known. The guests of the 
evening were: Hoyt Sherman, Barlow Granger, William H. Fleming, 
Frank Mills, B. F. Gue, Charles Aldrich, Tacitus Hussey, Will Porter, 
John Fitzgerald, Frank P. Morgan, L. F. Andrews, Lafayette Young, 
3ernard Murphy, Johnson Brigham, J. S. Carter, Allan Dawson, Henry 
Wallace, B. H. Howig, Hon. W. W. Witmer, Frank Clarkson, Lewis Bol- 
ton, Milo Ward, A. H. Miles, Howard Tedford, John J. Hamilton. 
Those who contributed to the program were: George A. Miller, Free- 
man Conaway, Philo C. Kenyon, Mr. Brown, Milo Ward, W. H. Flem- 
ing, W. W. Witmer, B. Murphy and Johnson Brigham. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION NOTES, 


THERE is said to be a demand for good job-printers in Beaumont, 
Texas. 

Tue Union Printers’ Home at Colorado Springs has ninety-three 
inmates. 

M. A. DononveE & Co.’s Chicago composing and press rooms have 
been unionized. 

Tue International Typographical Union treasury boasts a balance of 
more than $40,000. 

Tue Galt (Canada) Typographical Union’s annual banquet this year 
was a great success. 

CINCINNATI TyPOGRAPHICAL UNIon recently erected a $500 monument 
on its lot in St. Joseph’s cemetery in that city. 

Ecmira (N. Y.) TypoGrapHicaL Union now has sixty active mem- 
bers, the largest number since the union was organized. 

JosepH OLiverR, a member of Scranton (Pa.) Typographical Union, 
has been elected president of the select council of that city. 

TurouGH the influence of Typographical Union No. 307, a central 
labor body has been organized in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Tue New England Allied Printing Trades Council will meet in 
annual con ention at Manchester, New Hampshire, beginning June 10. 

* SeatTLE (Mont.) TypocrapHicat Union has subscribed $4,000 to the 
fund with which it is proposed to build a new labor temple in that city. 

Tue Labor News is the latest addition to the labor press. It is pub- 
lished at Gloversville, New York, by the Labor News Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Tue book and job branch of the Boston Typographical Union has 
declared for a Saturday half-holiday in the municipal printing plant in 
that city. 

Tue Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society of San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, has a membership of one hundred and a treasury containing close 
upon $5,000. 

TuREE hundred members and guests attended the “‘ smoker” given 
April 19 by New Brunswick (N. J.) Typographical Union to celebrate its 
brithday anniversary. 

TueE tenth anniversary of the opening of the Union Printers’ Home 
in Colorado Springs was celebrated on May 12 by a public reception and 
entertainment at the institution. 


New York TypocrapHicaL Union, No. 6, has been presented with a 
portrait of Horace Greeley by Mrs. F. M. Clendenin, a daughter of the 
celebrated editor of the Tribune. 








TROUBLE is experienced in the Government Printing-office at Ottawa, 


Canada, because of the haphazard manner in which the Government 


officials furnish copy, and efforts at reform are to be made. 

Tue Newark (N. J.) Call.has increased the wages of its journeymen 
printers to $4 per day of eight hours, despite the fact that the union 
scale calls for only $3.50. And still we say corporations are without 
souls. 

Printing Company, of Lansing, Michigan, which 
years ago during a dispute over the nine-hour 


Tue Robert Smith 
became non-union three 
day, has made its peace with the typographical union, and is again strictly 
union. 

(Mo.) 


Typographical Union, is another printer who has recently been elected to 


Cuartes R. [nGram, recording secretary of the Springfield 


an official municipal position, having been chosen city treasurer of 
Springfield. 
Dante. W. Carpenter, who died in the Union Printers’ Home at 


Colorado Springs, April 6, was a charter member of Omaha Typographical 
Union and had worked as a journeyman printer in that city for more 
than twenty years. E 

Detroir Tyrocrapnuicat Union has appointed a committee to ‘formu- 
late an amended book and job scale. The present scale provides for $15 


for forty-eight hours’ work. Most of the members think it is time to 


demand an increase. 

Hvueu C. 
souri, and Homer B. Mann, elected a member of the city council in the 
are both active printers and members of the Kansas City 


Brapy, recently elected police judge at Kansas City, Mis- 


same place 





Typographical Union. 

Denver book and job printers have been enjoying the eight-and-one- 
half-hour day since May 1. After May 1 next year the eight-hour day 
will be in force under the agreement made six months ago and which 
expires in September, 1904. 

Tue renewed arbitration agreement between the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the International Typographical Union went 
into effect May 1, and will continue in force for five years, unless sooner 
abrogated by mutual consent. . 
PresipeNt Lyncu, of the Typographical Union, announces that his 
next effort will be to secure an arbitration agreement with the United 
Typothete of America, similar to that entered into with the American 
Newspaper Vublishers’ Association. 

Tue New 


compositors have been 


“Within the last few years hun- 
their trade 


York Unionist asserts: 
dreds of barred from working at 
because of the introduction of machines and the edict of employers that 
only young men make competent operators.” 

EvansviL_e (Inp.) TyrpoGrapuicat Union has secured the adoption of 
a new scale of wages which provides that $15 shall be paid for eight 
hours’ work until October 1, when the rate shall be increased to $16. 
The new scale is to remain in effect for five years. 

Tue Allied Printing Trades Council of Sacramento, California, fur- 
* stickers ’ 
Allied 


to place 
Printing 


nishes merchants and business men generally with 


on their printers’ orders, reading: ‘* Please put the 


Trades’ label on my printing unless otherwise ordered.” 

KeoxuK (Iowa) TypoGrapHicaL Union recently gave a banquet to 
celebrate the twentieth One of the 
guests was tlenry Claypool, an employe of the Saturday Herald, pub- 
lished in that city, who has worked at the printing business for fifty- 


anniversary of its organization. 


seven consecutive years. 

AFTER two trials, one of which was set aside on a technicality, Will- 
Edwards has been awarded a verdict of $8,000 against the New 
Edwards was hired to manage 
The 


iam D. 
York Sun for failure to fulfil a contract. 
the mechanical department of the Sun at the time of the strike. 
Sun management discharged him after a few weeks and Edwards brought 
suit. i 

J. I. Mircne rr, of the Government Printing Office in Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, writes a very interesting letter to The Typographical Journal, 
in which he says the natives are failures as compositors and that what- 
ever improvement in the printing business of that country takes place 
must be through the importation of American printers. His description 
of conditions, there, however, is not particularly alluring to would-be 
travelers. 

PRESSMEN S UNION NOTES, 

PHILADELPHIA PRESSMEN’s Union has issued a circular to sister unions 
calling upon them to petition Congress against any changes in the exist- 
ing copyright law. 

THE union pressmen of Boston are trying to secure the acceptance 
of a new wage scale, providing for $19 per week for cylinder pressmen 
and $14.50 for job pressmen. 

Tue coming International Printing Pressmen’s Union convention, to 
be held in Baltimore, will try to adjust the union label question perma- 
nently so far as the pressmen’s interests are concerned. 
method of 
A lottery is held at the close of 


PRESSMEN’s UNn1on adopts a novel 


Rocnester (N. Y.) 
attracting members to its meetings. 
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every meeting, all present being entitled to participate. The drawer of 
the winning number is credited with one month’s dues. 

ACCORDING to the American Pressman, the National Civic lederation, 
through its New York representative, recently averted a strike in the 
paper industry which threatened to involve thirty thousand workmen. 

PRESSMEN’s Union No. 51, of New York, held its annual picnic at 
Sulzer’s Harlem River Hotel, May 29. The proceeds will be turned into 
the sick and death benefit fund, from which $9,226 has been paid out in 
the past year. 

PRESIDENT Martin P. Hiceins, of the International Printing Press- 
men’s Union, has called for a referendum vote on the proposition to 
raise an assessment of 5 cents per capita on pressmen and feeders for 
current expenses. 

Tue Toledo (Ohio) 
Printing Pressmen’s Union convention to take steps to organize 
bookbinders, 


Pressmen’s Union wants the next International 
* inter- 


‘ 


national printing craft unions,’ consisting of pressmen, 
engravers and others, for the adoption of a universal union label —. uni- 
versal, that is, except that the Typographical Union shall have no part 
in it. 

In a debate on the Allied Printing Trades’ label, President Higgins, 
of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, declared 
the pressmen would wage war on the International Typographical Union. 
It is certainly very unfortunate that there can not be an amicable agree- 
ment on the label question between the two international bodies. War- 
fare between trade organizations that have identical aims is most dis- 
graceful, and the man or men guilty of stirring up strife are enemies to 
the best interests of the trades they represent.—New York Unionist. 


BOOKBINDERS’ UNION NOTES. 


Tue Los Angeles (Cal.) union bookbinders indulged in a union pic- 
nic May 11. 

Tue International Bookbinder argues in favor of higher dues for 
members of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

Scranton (Pa.) Booksinpers’ Union celebrated its first anniversary 
with a smoker, the feature of which was an address by President W. L. 
Grass, who, like Silas Wegg, “dropped into poetry,” with a roast for the 
* kicker,”’ in this fashion: 

** Who attends a meeting about once a year, 

And acts just like a fool; 

On every question he'll raise an objection, 
And kick just like a mule. 

He would never accept an office, 
Or assist in committee work; 

3ut he’ll growl and complain, and his right he will claim, 
And every duty he'll shirk.” 





THE POET’S PLAINT. 
ALOYSIUS COLL. 


Think you I write my dainty rhyme 
To ease a bleeding heart? 

Or ring the tocsin and the chime 
Of poetry and art? 

Think you I fix my syllables 
In fanciful array, 

To catch the ear of men that hear 
The songs I sing to-day? 


Think you I praise the daisy bold, 
And laud the skies of blue, 

That men may seek the heart of gold 
And sip the morning dew? 

Have I for years the secrets leaked 
Out of my flowing pen, 

Because I would that bad and good 
Were open to all men? 


Is some deep-voiced Miltonic tone 
Still echoing in me, 

That I so cross the far, far zone - 
Of the ideal, and see 

Men fair as fairies, and rewrite 
Their beauties, line on line — 

Oh what is it that makes me fit 
These syllables of mine? 


Alas! ’tis not platonic fire, 
Friendship, or love, or hate 

Directs me —’tis the printer dire 
Decides my rhyming gait. 

My theme may be the subject for 
The epic of the age, 

But oh, the sin! — they work it in 


9 


To “ finish out a page! 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to|The Inland Printer Company. 


GRAMMAR OF LirHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 


A Fine Cotiection oF InpIAN Retics.—Joseph Imhof, the 
talented and high-spirited artist, of New York, has been gath- 
ering for years all the paraphernalia of the passing red man. 
Some day he will draw pictures that will show this noble son 
of nature, the American Indian, in all his glory and historic 
truth. 

Susscriser B., of Bronx, New York, writes: “Can you 
give me the diameter of the form and distributing rollers on a 
Standard lithographic press?” Answer—The size of form 
rollers on regular lithographic press is three inches diameter; 
the distributing rollers are made as small as two inches in 
diameter. 

AMERICANS are very intolerant of anything but the very 
best in art. On every hand there is an unmistakable movement 
toward all that is beautiful and true in art, and corresponding 
impatience with all that is unworthy. The opportunities are 
boundless. Here is a new country, unhindered by tradition, 
with abundant wealth, energy and taste. 


C. H., Baltimore, Maryland, writes: “ Would you kindly 
inform me if the British Lithographers’ Journal is still being 
published? If.so, please inform me what course to pursue to 
obtain a specimen copy of the same, etc.” Answer.— Inquiry 
at the International News Company, New York city, revealed 
the fact that its publication has been suspended. 

VENICE TURPENTINE.—A correspondent asks: ‘“ What is 
‘Venus’ turpentine? I have read in a recent lithographic 
journal describing the mixing of ‘yellow chrome, ground to 
suit the stock, in lithographic varnish, raw sienna, Venus tur- 
pentine and beeswax,’ etc.” Answer—The writer must have 
had some substance of a volatile or aromatic nature in mind 
when he named it “ Venus” turpentine. We know that ven- 
ice turpentine is often used to prevent a substance, be it ink, 
wax, varnish or size, from drying too quick. 


A Goop Meptum to Reacu DesicNners.—C. A., Denver, 
Colorado, has a number of large views to be colored up in black 
and white for half-tone reproduction, and asks for a publication 
to advertise in, which would reach the greatest number of 
sketch artists. Answer.—THE INLAND PRINTER, by reason of 
varied graphic information and original illustrative work, has 
a large circulation among lithographers, designers and the 
graphic sketch artists, and therefore we feel confident that it 
is the best medium to select for reaching the profession. 


ArtTisTIC PHOTOGRAPHS BY Proper Toninc.—The twelfth 
annual exhibition of the Department of Photography, Brook- 
lyn Institute, has been held. There were, perhaps, fewer pic- 
tures than upon some former occasions, but more artistic talent, 
and better individualism in composition was shown. Our 
friend, Joseph H. Boston, of Brooklyn, has again distinguished 
himself with his fine esthetic feeling. Most of the enlargements 
have been so artistically treated by skilful toning that minor 
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details, which the lens records, have been eliminated, and there- 
fore the prints have resulted in breadth and harmonious color- 
ing, as if painted by a master hand. 

DEMANDING Your SupposeD Ricuts.—It should ever be 
remembered that when delegates are sent by men having 
grievances, to the head of a firm, a large amount of delibera- 
tion, cool common sense and unselfishness should be taken 
along. Just think, if your neighbor was to come into your 
house, presenting the real or imaginary wrongs perpetrated 
by your children or otherwise to you, and used heated, immod- 
erate language, would it not be apt to— well, now say, would 
you not feel much more disposed to grant him some concession 
if you could both have a friendly chat about the matter, 
instead of seeing who could draw first blood? 

THE ProBLEM OF PHOTOGRAPHING IN CoLors SoLtvep AGAIN. 
Dr. Neuhauss, of Berlin, according to our correspondent, has 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that he has solved the problem 
of color photography, producing results that are far in 
advance of anything so far rendered.” So say the Schw. 
Graph. Mitt. and Freie Kiinste. Freie Kiinste also speaks of 
Dr. Neuhauss as having demonstrated his invention to the 
satisfaction of several technically educated persons. The 
method is the following: Mat glass plates are prepared with a 
solution of gelatin dissolved in peroxide of hydrogen, mixed 
with some coloring matter, which is the secret of the patent. 

ALUMINUM GAUGE AND RuBBING UP TRANSFERS ON ALUMI- 
NuM.—Ph. D., with the R. & B. Lithographing Company, 
New York, writes: “ Would you be so kind as to let me know 
the thickness of the American aluminum plate, and how many 
times such a plate can be used before it becomes worthless ; 
also if it would be safe to rub up a plate after transferring, 
without first gumming up —the same as a stone is rubbed up.” 
Answer.—The thickness of the American plate used for litho 
printing is 22 B. & S. (German 29-1000 inch) ; a plate can be 
used about one hundred and fifty times, it is claimed. We do 
not consider it safe, although it has been done, to rub up a 
transfer before gumming up; for the uninitiated, at least, it is 
better to gum up the transfer, then rub up with asphaltum. 

THE Mintmum WacE ScaLtE— Wuy Not Maximum ?— 
It is said that an engraver or designer should always do a 
little better or a little more work than he thinks he is getting 
paid for, for then in due time the firm will recognize his mer- 
its and without hesitation add to the income of this good work- 
man. This must surely have been done in the past, for an 
engraver or designer, or any one, for that matter (up to the 
head of the firm even), is doing more work than he has ever 
done before. The strenuous life is being practiced in lithog- 
raphy, and therefore the boys have set a limit ($20), below 
which their wages shall not fall (?). What a silly fear, 
when everything is going up in price instead of down. Why 
not set a maximum where wages should stop rising? 

CoMMERCIAL SPECIMENS OF LirHoGRAPHY.—-The engraved 
specimens issued by the Milwaukee Fine Art Company for the 
publishing house of Joseph Heim, Germany, and known in 
the trade as “American Commercial Specimens,” have now 
appeared in the third edition, and are fully up to date, equaling 
their predecessors in quality of engraving, and surpassing 
them in richness of color and aggressive force of composi- 
tion; at the same time elegance and novelty of design are 
special features. The price is $3.50. A beautifully designed 
and etched cover holds twenty-four sheets, and it is simply 
impossible to describe the masterly technic, ingenious concep- 
tions and fine style contained on these twenty-four sheets. 
Size 10 by 13 inches. Will be furnished upon receipt of price 
by The Inland Printer Company. Postage extra. 

First BANQUET OF THE NEw YorK GRAPHIC DESIGNERS’ 
LeaGuE.—The feast which was promised by the graphic 
designers was held on Friday evening, April 18, and was a 
complete success. The boys met for a merry time and would 
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not listen to somber talk from people who thought that a 
Knights of Labor organization was in process of being born. 
They met to eat, drink and be merry. 
were varied by first-class professional talent, while music and 
jokes were agreeably interwoven. The object of the asso- 
ciation is to have suppers and outings every month, and 
thereby make the large number of these knights of the brush 
and pencil familiar with each other, promote good will, good 
fellowship and good art. At every meeting, when the old 
committee is discharged the new one is created, which remains 
until the next meeting comes. 


FreDERICK MacMonnies, the noted artist, has returned 
from the studios and art of Europe after an absence of about 
seventeen years, to his native home, Brooklyn. Speaking of the 
benefit and influences of foreign art education he said, in the 
New York Herald: “An artist should do much of his serious 
work, it seems to me, under the direct influence of a school, 
or of masters who represent the highest standards of taste. 
Later he must return to his own country or his particular 
environment and apply what he has learned to its needs. I 
believe in the establishment of a single grand central art school, 
to be located in New York for choice, where art students from 
all parts of the country might work together. We have the 
wealth, the artistic taste, certainly the energy and talent, for 
establishing such a school and for insuring its success. It 
should enable students to work in the hotbed of every art, and 
gain the inspiration which comes from numbers and enthu- 
siasm, and such a school I can not but believe is but a matter 


of time.” 


How to RepropucE AN OrDINARY GRAIN NEGATIVE ON ZINC 
or ALUMINUM FoR LitHo Printinc.—Ph. G. A., Rochester, 
New York, writes: “Could you indicate a simple method by 
which I could get a printing-plate, say aluminum, from an ordi- 


nary photo negative in grain, so as to look like a crayon 
drawing?” Answer.— One of the methods for rendering a photo 
negative in grain is the following: A thick piece of bond paper 
is stretched upon a glass plate. A solution composed of II parts 
of soft gelatin, 11 parts of glue, 270 parts of water and 5 parts 
of bichromate potash is poured over the surface. 8c. c. will do 
The plate is dried as quickly 
The negative is 


for a surface of 150 square c. 
as possible, at a heat of about 50 degrees Cel. 
then copied on this paper, and washed under running water; 
the next step is to roll up the gelatin film upon the paper 
with a velvet roller containing transfer ink; when dried it is 
laid in the damping book, the aluminum plate is warmed 
slightly, and the transfer pulled through the press in different 
directions. The gumming, rubbing, rolling up and etching is 
then the same as that of any other transfer on aluminum plate. 

ETCHING VERSUS COUNTER-ETCHING.—J. C. L., Washington, 
D. C., writes: “In reading Richmond’s Grammar of Lith- 
ography I see that a stone, after being etched, can be counter- 
etched, and then new work can be placed on such a spot and 
made printable again by etching. Would you kindly explain, 
if not too much trouble, what the difference is between etching 
and counter-etching?” Answer.—The term etching is employed 
in all cases where we attack a certain substance by a solution 
containing a certain salt. The two substances must be in cer- 
tain relation to each other, according to results required. 
Therefore if we apply nitric acid, mixed with pure water, to a 
stone, the acid attacks the lime and dissolves or “eats” it 
more or less, according to the strength of solution. Upon such 
a stone we could add fresh work, even if the stone had been 
previously prepared for printing. The nitric acid has simply 
eaten away the prepared surface of the stone and made it 
sensitive to grease; if we add gum to the nitric acid on the 
other hand we allow the gum to lodge in the pores of the 
stone, and it thus becomes “ prepared,” or proof, against 
absorbing any grease; we therefore call such a stone “ etched ” 


or “prepared.” In the case of counter-etching we employ a 


Songs by the members . 
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milder form of acid, usually a fruit juice (or acetic acid, which 
is made from wood fiber), and add pure water; the action of 
this acid is not so erratic or penetrating as the nitric; it works 
more on the gum in the pores of a stone, freeing its surface 
therefrom, without materially injuring the same or the work 
that may be contained on it. The stone is then again in a 
natural condition, and after having placed new work on the 
spot it can be “etched,” as in the first instance, and printed 
from. 


Size For Bronze Printinc.— C. H., with T. & S., Bolton, 
England, writes: “I enclose a sample of board which I have 
great trouble with, the bronze rubbing off after printing, 
although I have made repeated attempts to overcome this 
difficulty, using paste, beeswax, etc. In the bronze preparations, 
the colors seem to dry in, leaving the bronze on the surface, 
loose and unset, even if allowed to stand a week or two. I 
have also tried a stiffer ink, which opens up another difficulty ; 
it pulls and blisters the enamel, etc.” Answer.—The sample 
of card, a coated pulp, has no firm surface, and the gold size 
sinks right in to the bottom, leaving the bronze on top to rub 
off. Wax, mixed with a little venice turpentine and thinned 
with spirits of turps, is most generally employed. It has often 
been necessary to print an undertone of varnish first, then print 
the size and dust on the bronze. We should advise the addi- 
tion of copal varnish. Still, the colormaker should be equal to 
the condition and furnish a bronze size that will do the work; 
we think it can be done if the lines are not too fine or close, 
although this particular paper presents great difficulties in 
all cases. 


LEARNING TRANSFERRING AND THE QUESTION oF A LITHO 
TrapE ScHoot In America.—G. T. B., Brooklyn, New York, 
writes: “I have been trying to get into a litho shop to learn 
transferring, but the union refused any more apprentices. They 
say the union allows only one apprentice to every fifteen trans- 
ferrers. Is that true? Then a small shop could not have any 
learners. Is that so?” We have several letters running on 
much the same subject. Another, from J. B. S. H., St. 
Louis, Missouri, is as follows: “I have heard that there is a 
school for teaching the art of lithography to any one who 
would wish to learn it and pay a reasonable amount of money. 
Would you kindly inform an attentive reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER how I could put myself in communication with the 
managers of that institution? I understand it was endowed 
by the late philanthropist, Mr. George Childs, and encouraged 
by Paper and Press.” <A third letter, from H. T., Hoboken, 
New Jersey, runs as follows: “Dear Sir,—I see that the 
Litho Association would not allow any Italian transferrers in 
its union, and therefore two Italians could not remain in the 
establishment where they were engaged. They do not allow 
any apprentices to learn, either. In Germany any one can learn 
the litho business, without such discrimination. The time will 
come when our American boys who want to become trans- 
ferrers or steam press men will go to Europe, learn the trade 
and come back as journeymen. I recommend this scheme to 
the kind consideration of our litho union.” In answer to these 
letters we would say that much valuable information could be 
gleaned by the writers from Mr. J. Long, 25 Third avenue, 
New York, who manages the Informatidn Bureau of the 
Lithographers’ Independent Protective Association, and who 
could speak authoritatively on the subject. To the question 
about the school of lithography, contemplated, I believe, by 
the late Mr. Drexel, in Philadelphia, I can only say that cer- 
tain trade schools were erected and are now in operation there, 
but lithography was neglected on account of the discord, if 
we are truly informed on the subject, which arose among 
certain of the influential men who were backing the undertak- 
ing at the time. Mr. Drexel retired from the consideration of 
the matter for a time, and finally died without leaving any 
provision for such a school. So far as we know there is no 
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school for learning any of the litho branches in this country, 
unless some of our readers could enlighten us on this matter. 
We would certainly be pleased to hear from any one on the 
subject. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. 

ProorreaDING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, 

_ BrceLrow’s Hanpsoox oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnGLisH Compounp Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CompounDING oF EnGLisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or a is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TYPOGRAPHIC Pan a W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

VEsT-POCKET MANUvAL OF PrintinGc.—A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DicTIONARY.—A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of ‘Typography.”’ A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 


A book of hints and helps 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Form oF QuotaTion.—S. W. H., Anamosa, Iowa, sends a 
paper with quoted paragraphs marked, and asks: “Are the 
marked paragraphs inserted according to approved methods — 
in short, are the paragraphs as there used ‘good form’?” 
Answer.—The quotations are introduced within a sentence, 
but set as paragraphs, presumably to make them more promi- 
nent. In each instance a dash is used just preceding them, and 
the whole matter is in good form, except that the quotations 
should not have a period at the end, and the next line of text 
should begin with a dash, complementary to the one preceding. 


NAME WITH “ Mc” In A HEAD-LINE— F. E. L., New York, 
writes: “ Some time ago I had an argument with an editor as 
to whether McKinley or M’Kinley was correct. I told him that 
a lower-case letter in a cap. heading was wrong, and said it 
was proper to omit the c and put in its stead an apostrophe, 
but I had to change my way for his on the proof. Which do 
you think is correct?” Answer— Both are correct. If the 
editor has a choice, and expresses it, in such a case, the 
proofreader will always find it more comfortable, to say the 
least, not to argue, but to yield without contention. I know 
of no urgent reason why a lower-case letter should not be 
used, and of none why an apostrophe should not be substituted 
by a person who prefers not to use the lower-case letter. A 
small-capital letter is preferable to a lower-case for such a line. 
The only real occasion for using an apostrophe is when the 
line is in type that has no small-capitals or lower-case letters. 


GRAMMATICAL AGREEMENT.— C. J. N., Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: “I seek to be enlightened on a question of 
verbs that has ever been an enigma to me, and enclose clip- 
pings that may be of help in rendering a decision. I know, 
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of course, that a predicate must agree in number with its sub- 
ject, but in the sentences which I quote it seems to me that rule 
and logic are in conflict. In the sentence, ‘ The reduction of the 
tax upon uncolored oleomargarine to one-quarter of a cent 
per pound and the imposition of a tax of ten cents a pound 
upon oleo colored in resemblance of butter appear to be no 
more than is necessary to enforce the principles of the bill,’ I 
would like to know whether the word ‘appear’ should not be 
‘appears.’ Also, in the ‘There is the unnatural 
faculty developed, and the utter want of restraining influence,’ 
and ‘Of the many departments devoted to Easter styles, none 
is more prominent than that of millinery, of wraps, and of 
tailor-made gowns,’ I would like to know whether there is any 
ellipsis — whether the verb ‘is’ is used correctly.” 
“Appear” is correct in the first sentence, the grammar of which 
is shown by reducing it to the mere subjects and predicate — 
“ Reduction and imposition appear to be,” etc. Reduction of 
one tax and imposition of another are two things, just as 
plainly as John and James are two persons; it would be just 
as wrong to say that these two things appears to be as it would 
be to say that John and James is two persons. Logically, the 
doing of these two things might be a continuous action, but 
that would not affect the grammar of the expression. The 
other sentences are right also, so far as the verb is concerned, 
although the second sentence is not of the best in form, and 
the third presents a moot point. “ There is the unnatural fac- 
ulty, and there is the utter want” would be better; changing 
“is” to “are” might be thought better by some people, but 
does not seem so to the present writer. Best usage prefers 
“none are,” generally, but many purists say that “none is” is 
the only right way. In this instance it is at least legitimate 
to treat “none” as distinctly equivalent to “no one,” which 
makes “is” the correct verb, though it would be much better 
to express it in the singular by saying “ not one is.” 
Compound Worps.—W. M. B., Kansas City, Missouri, 
makes the following request: “ Will you please give me some 
rules for the compounding of English words? Also rules for 
solidifying words?” Answer.— Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard 
Dictionary is the only dictionary that contains such rules, and 
ve quote below its rules. The only others we know of are 
not nearly so satisfactory, as our grammarians have not treated 
the subject with any care, or have merely given two rules that 
have no bearing on the question whether words should be 
compounded or left separate, but simply distinguish between 
hyphened and solidified compounds in a way that no one ever 
really adopted in practice. Our article “A Study of Proofread- 
ing,’ next month, will treat the subject more fully than we can 
treat it now. Here are the rules: “All words should be sepa- 
rate when used in regular grammatical relation and construc- 
tion, unless they are jointly applied in some arbitrary way. 
[This proviso means such words as bluecoat for a man who 
wears a blue coat, redhead for a duck with a red head, etc.] 
Abnormal association of words generally indicates unification 
in sense, and hence compounding in form. [As used here, 
compounding does not mean using a hyphen, but includes both 
that and solidifying. Abnormal association means use of 
words together that does not fit the rules of grammar, as two 
nouns making only one name, such as brick-yard, shoe-brush, 
That is, the two are joined into one as 
as they are 


sentences, 


Answer.— 


apple-tree, ice-cream. 
one noun, thus becoming properly grammatical, 
not if left separate.] No expression in the language should 
ever be changed from two or more words into one (either 
hyphened or solid) without change of sense. Every name that 
shows mere ellipsis and inversion of a phrase containing two 
nouns is a compound noun. A ‘box for a hat’ is commonly 
called a hat-box; a ‘brush for the hair’ a hair-brush; a 
‘stove for cooking,’ a cooking-stove or a cook-stove. Pill-box, 
shoe-box, paper-box, ribbon-box, and collar-box properly have 
the same form as hat-box, and so on through the entire range 
of known or possible boxes that may be named by the word 
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box preceded by the name of what the box is to contain. 
[But paper box is two words when it means a box made of 
Possessive phrases used as specific names are com- 
Literature exhibits such names of plants, etc., 
Certain books have some of them com- 


paper. | 
pound words. 
in different forms. 
pounded and others as two words—as hare’s-tail for one 
plant and lion’s tail for another [these two examples are frem 
Webster's International Dictionary]. It is absolutely impossi- 
ble to make a record of the use of these names showing differ- 
ences in form that can be proved to be established. Every 
such name given in this Dictionary is joined by a hyphen, 
established in continuous form, as 
words representing phrases in 


excepting a few long 
Some 
become established in the solid form; as, 
hillside, Words footman, 
seaweed, motherwort, etc., 
specific name of a 


coltsfoot, sheepshead. 


sense have 


daylight, 


literal 
like 
have the solid 
fish that 


sunbeam, loophole. 


coachman, airway, 
form in this Dictionary. Every 
has a monosyllabic specifying element, with fish as the generic 
is given in continuous form; as, goldfish, bluefish, 
hogfish. Longer names of this kind have the hyphen. Most 
words used to designate something named from having as a 
characteristic or adjunct that which is expressed by the ele- 
This is as much 


element, 


ments of the name are given in the solid form.” 
as we can say now. No mere rules will ever cover the whole 
matter well enough to determine practice without close study, 
and the only possible recommendation is that a book contain- 
ing most of the terms in question be used for reference. Such 
a book — the only one known — is * English Compound Words 
and Phrases.” The Inland Printer Company sells it, and it 
It is useful for those who do not like its word- 


costs $2.50. 
for they can easily make 


forms, as well as for those who do, 
their own record in it, by marking changes in the book. 





A PRINTER IN HEAVEN. 


BY E. A. TRYON, 


I used to hear folks say 

but a fleeting show,” wherein they would not stay; 
the trouble, toil and sin 

they were ready to begin 


Long years ago, when but a boy, 
That this world was “ 
It *‘ was for man’s illusion given ”” 


Were more than they could stand for; 


To make their preparations for a journey up above 

Where all was peace and happiness, where only God was love; 

Where toil and grief were both unknown, where they could meet their 
friends, 

‘Where congregations ne’er break up and Sabbaths never end. 


They did not seem to stop and think how tired they would be 
With a never-ending Sunday, running through eternity: 

That good hard work is best for all and is a blessing given 
To keep us out of mischief. And I reckon that in heaven 


They'll have to keep us working if they want to keep us straight, 
Especially we Yankees; if they keep their golden gate 

And their eighteen-karat pavement is strictly let alone, 

We'll all need something more to do than loafing round the throne. 
It all reads nicely, I'll admit, of sunny meadows fair, 

With nothing yery much to do, except a crown to wear, 

To visit with our friends, for as you've figured right along 
There will not be a stranger in the great and glorious throng. 


And while I’m not a scoffer and I want to get there, too, 
Especially if they'll put me where there’s something more to do 
Than sit around, I'd like it, for ’twould be a tedious place 

As too much sameness would get old. And I might fall from grace 


Just as I now do, every day. And so I really think 

If I can have my way up there, I'll still spread printer’s ink; 
But with the difference, that above my bills will all be paid 
And all my stock be furnished. And I will not be afraid 


To meet the boys on pay day, when I have overdrawn 

My bank account, for that’s the time when everything goes wrong. 
But way up there among the blest there'll be no bills to pay 

And work will be but pleasure in that bright, eternal day. 


Fort Dopce, Iowa. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers, 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer, 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, connate. pressman, foreman aa proprietor. 
Cloth, $1. 

Book or Designs From Type.— By Ed S. Ralph. A collection of 
up-to-date samples of composition, which every compositor who aims to 
do modern work should have. 50 cents. 

Contests IN TyPoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

Contests IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to * making ” the margins, and this teature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Type Dispray.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful ee | for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents. 
postpaid. 


ANOTHER LETTER-HEAD CoNTEST.— For some time we have 
had in mind another letter-head contest. We have now got 
the proper manuscript copy for qur purpose. The conditions 
are as follows: Stock must be white and ink black. Two 
copies of the heading must be mailed to Ed S. Ralph, 397 South 
Center street, Springfield, Ohio, not later than July 20. No 
specimens will be received after that date, and only one design 
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will be allowed each contestant. No rulework panels will be 
tolerated. The heading must be set without the employment of 
panels. The stock used must be 8% by 11 inches, the heading 
to be printed the 8% way of the sheet. All specimens must be 
plainly marked on the outside of the package with name and 
address of sender, and contain nothing but the two specimens 
of the heading. The specimens will be reproduced and reviewed 
in the September INLAND PRINTER. 

Standard, Grangeville, Idaho.— Blotter neat and well dis- 
played. 

D. GUSTAFSON, 
artistic. 


Red Wing, Minnesota.— Specimens very 
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LAWRENCE Coate, Muncie, Indiana.—Work artistic and well 
designed. 

Acorn Press, Columbus, Nebraska.— Specimens excellent 
in every way. 

Grorce W. O'NEAL, Charlotte, North Carolina.—You have 
every reason to feel gratified with your progress, as evidenced 
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by the specimens you send for criticism. The composition is 
certainly artistic. We reproduce one specimen, No. I. 

B. M. Kinner, Bradford, Pennsylvanian—Work creditably 
designed and neat. 

U. A. McBripe, Warrensburg, Missouri.—Letter-head excel- 
lent in every respect. 

W. P. Prerret, Savannah, Georgia.— Specimens very neat 
and well displayed. 

Review Printinc House, Bridgeburg, Ontario.— Specimens 
artistic and attractive. 

J. H. Beex, Port Arthur, Texas.— Specimens neat, well 
displayed and attractive. 

W. R. Howte, Beebe Plain, Vermont.— Specimens neat, but 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

Frep E, Ross, Burr Oak, Kansas.—Viewed collectively, your 
specimens are very creditable. 

B. E. Nose, Sioux Falls, South Dakota.— Cover-page good 
as to design and well displayed. 

F, W. Nickerson, Brockton, Massachusetts.—Work excel- 
lent in all respects. No criticisms. 

GrorceE Hanson, Kingston, Ontario.— Blotter very attract- 
ive and well displayed and printed. 

Duane Powe Lt, Hartford, Michigan—Your conception of 
the Teitsworth card is the correct one. 

NorMAN S. Macutre, London, Ontario.—Work excellent. 
Whiting out, balance and display good. 

E. H. Stewart, Fort Dodge, Iowa.—Work well designed 
and good as to display and whiting out. 
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J. E. Wooprurr, Brandon, Vermont.—We think your work 
is excellent. Criticism is not necessary. 
W. E. 


design and well displayed. 


Raine, Morgan, Texas.— Letter-head good as to 
Booklet poor. 

Joun A. Barry, West Alexander, Pennsylvania.— Consider- 
ing your facilities your work is very creditable. 

U. A. McBripe, Warrensburg, Missouri—Your work, as 
usual, is effectively displayed and well designed. 

* Joun J. F. Yorx, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— Banquet menu 

quite elaborate. The outside cover-page is artistic. 

W. C. HuruHam, Raleigh, North Carolina——Work 
pleasing. Composition forceful and well balanced. 

H. C. Ramspett, Utica, New York.— Specimens well dis- 
played, correctly whited out and good as to balance. 


very 


Seymour R. Oxtson, Hutchinson, Kansas.— No criticism is 
necessary on your work. The specimens are all good. 

Georce W. Durry, Salida, Colorado.— Specimens worthy of 
praise for their good designs and effective type display. 

D. L. Goruam, Chicago, Illinois— Blotters excellent and 
artistic as regards plan, composition and color schemes. 

J. R. Manon, Moline, Illinois—We congratulate you upon 
the neatness and general artistic merit of your specimens. 

C. T. Linstrum, Evanston, Illinois—You employ a trifle 
too large type on your business cards. Other specimens good. 


Examiner, Dillon, Montana.—Your large and varied parcel 
of specimens shows that your work is much above the average. 
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C. E. Jorpan, Burlington, North Carolina—Your work is 
of more than ordinary merit. Designs and composition excel- 
lent. e 

H. E_prepce Eaton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—All your 
work deserves praise. The designs, composition and presswork 


reflect much credit. One specimen is shown, No. 2. 


Joun S. Wuite, Moonee Pons, Australia —Your criticism 
in regard to the specimen you designate as No. 1 is exactly in 


accord with our views. The specimen is very attractive and 
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well printed, but the relative strength of the firm name mars 
its effectiveness. 

L. A. CHANDLER, Mayfield, Kentucky.— Reset specimens 
show decided improvement over reprint copies. Composition all 
good. 

E. H. E1tcuevparcer, Morrill, Kansas—We do not make 
private criticisms by mail unless request is accompanied by the 


regular fee. Your specimens are deserving of favorable men- 
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Merton L. Vincent, Newport, Rhode Island.— Specimens 
deserving of unstinted praise for neatness, good design and 
modern typography. 


Auc. J. Krantz, Roseburg, Oregon—While your letter- 
head, specimen No. 3, which we reproduce, is quite good, yet 
we think you could have bettered its appearance by placing the 
word “and” in the same line with the words ** Reading-room,” 
letter-spacing one of the words in the top line to obviate the 
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tion, especially so when we consider that you have been out of 
the printing business for some time. 

DRUMMER PRINTERY, Lecompte, Louisiana.— Circular well 
designed, but hard to read on account of the color of stock and 
bronze. 

C. Eucene Wetts, Reading, Pennsylvania—Taken as a 
whole, the work on your “ Typographical Specimens” booklet 
is good. 

Epwarp Hart, Jr., West Hoboken, New Jersey.—The main 
fault with the Muller card is not so much the design as the cut. 
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necessity of using the ornament. We would also have letter- 
spaced the name of “ Dave Roberts.” If you have this form 
standing in type and will make the changes noted we think you 
will be better pleased with it. 

P. E. Krieste, Orrville, Ohio.—Your calendar is well cal- 
culated to be a business-bringing advertisement. It is very 
artistic and also useful. 

J. L. Wuitton, Alamogordo, New Mexico.—We reproduce 
your bill-head, set in Gothic series, specimen No. 4. This is 
certainly an excellent heading. It shows what can be accom- 


NAVAJO BLANKETS, FILIGREE JEWELRY 
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PRESCRIPTIONS CAREFULLY COMPOUNDED 


No. 4. 


Without the cut the card looks well, but the cut spoils it. 
Therefore the cut should have been kept in mind and a differ- 
ent arrangement effected. 

Wit PoLanp, Urbana, Ohio.—The announcement of Tor- 
rent Dictate is one of the best stallion announcements we have 
ever seen. 

Frank W. Bowen, Seattle, Washington—Window card 
very effectively displayed. Folder excellent in all ways. Both 
jobs are artistic. 


plished without the time-taking rule panel work. We com- 
mend this specimen as being worthy of study. 

W. F. SpancenserG, Rockford, Illinois—We have no criti- 
cism to make on your work. The composition is modern and 
the type display fagceful. 

W. E. Bower, Albion, Indiana——We think your weigh- 
master blank very good as to form and plan. However, you 
should striye to give your customer just what he wants. We 
do not think he would be so particular about the type employed 
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as the form. However, if he insists on the exact type faces, 
you can have zinc etchings made and print direct from the 
plates. 

Joun W. Roper, Chicago, Illinois—It is about even-up 
between your work and that of Mr. Selkirk. It is all of more 
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than ordinary merit. We reproduce one of your card speci- 
mens, No. 5. We do this on account of the manner in which 
the display line “ Pure Milk and Cream” is treated. This was 
a two-color scheme. Main display and ornament in red, bal- 
ance in green on green card. We have often objected to the 
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R. H. Dippy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—As is generally 
the case with your specimens, they require no criticism at our 
hands. The work is certainly first class. 


SAMUEL C, BrtéeEr, Chicago, Illinois—Your brochure, “ The 
Best and Why,” certainly deserves much praise. It is very sel- 
dom that one sees better and more forceful composition. 

MarsHALL & Pankey, Houston, Texas.—A_ decided 
improvement is evidenced on every one of your reset headings. 
Your work is up to the present standard and quite artistic. 

GrorcE A. WricHT, Presque Isle, Maine.—You have made 
the very criticisms on your work that we would have done, and 
these are the only ones that could be made. The work is well 
designed and modern. 

WooprurF Ap. House, Ravenna, Ohio.— Specimens excel- 
lent in all respects. We reproduce one of your letter-head 
specimens, No. 6. The time consumed in setting this letter- 
head is certainly much less than would have been required in 
panel effects. Yet the heading is artistic. While we admire 
panel work, yet we have often asked ourselves the question: 
“Does it pay as a general thing?” We are forced to admit 
that it has been a very costly style. It takes more time in every 
branch of the establishment. More time in setting, more time 
in make-ready. We say, without hesitation, that it is employed 
too much. With the exception of the time in the seventies, 
when the fad was for curved lines, curved scroll ornaments to 
fill out holes in a design, etc., there has been no more costly 


Chas. M. Waller, 
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habit of paneling off the initial letter from the balance of 
the word, putting so much space between the first letter of the 
word and the balance that it had the appearance of not belong- 
ing to the word. In this instance this objection is overcome 
without damaging the material. Of course, this is not feasible 
éxcept in two-color jobs. 

H. R. Lanois, Rock Creek, Ohio.—Your present specimens 
show a decided improvement over those sent for review last 
time. The work is good. 

T. Epncar Wuirte, Columbia, Pennsylvania—We admire 
your specimens on account of the good balance, correct whiting 
out and judicious display. 

Monr & Carter, Bellefontaine, Ohio.— Blotter very attract- 
ive; stationery specimens artistic and harmonious as to color 
schemes and type display. 

DunHAM Press, Bridgeport, Connecticut—Your business 
card is a very artistic one, and decidedly out of the ordinary. 
Other specimens are praiseworthy. 

E. L. Stout, Greensboro, North Carolina——The Henly card 
is quite good — better than the reprint. Other specimens cred- 
itable, but not forceful as to display. 

RatpH E. Tween, Sparta, Illinois—Your letter-head is cer- 
tainly artistic and very attractive, but we think you could have 
had as good results in fewer printings. 


style ever invented, as far as the history of the art is con- 
cerned. Now we do not say “quit it,’ but we do counsel 
moderation in its use. 

Ep J. Mocx, Omaha, Nebraska.— Certainly the delegate 
card of Mr. Small, specimen No. 7, is very unique and a 
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, 10th and Harney. 
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decided departure from anything of the kind we have ever 
seen. We believe Mr. Small is the originator. 

J. E. Atsertson, Walker, Iowa.— Stationery specimens 
deserve commendation for their neatness. The type employed 





Add 


on the Dr. Gary statement-heading is much too coarse for work 
of this kind. You should always remember that professional 
stationery should have the appearance of quiet dignity. 

James D. Crark, Victor, New York.—We desire to call 
your attention to a small matter on the topic card of the Con- 


gregational church. In order to better illustrate our criticism 
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we reproduce the title-page of the job, specimen No. 8. The 
border would have had a better appearance with the border set 
all one way. Then the border is also upside down. In bor- 
ders of a decided one-way pattern it is always advisable to run 
horizontal sections the same way as the vertical sections. 
Viewed collectively your specimens are excellent and show no 
wasted time. 

Your stationery 


Fred H. Drinkwater, Portland, Maine. 


specimens show up to excellent advantage. The work is artis- 
tic as regards composition, but, as you say, it could be improved 
as to the color schemes. 

Pilot, West Bend, Wisconsin.—The general artistic tone of 
your specimens shows that you are studious, and that you not 
only know how to produce artistic stationery specimens, but 
put the knowledge into practice. 

CarroL_t ALLEN, Glencoe, Minnesota.—Viewed collectively 
your specimens deserve praise for their uniform neatness. Of 
course, we do not admire display lines set on the plan of the 
title-page of “ Fire Department By-laws.” 

ARTHUR Livincston, Conway, Arkansas.—We have no criti- 
cism whatever to offer on the Harrell letter-head. It is our 
opinion that you have a hard customer to please. All your 
work has the artistic tone and is of genuine merit. 

i We 
aware that you have ever been accorded anything but the most 
polite and careful consideration whenever you have sent any- 
Judging from the tone of this, as well as 


Luse, West Fairview, Pennsylvania.—We are not 


thing for review. 
your previous letters, you must have some “kick” coming 
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somewhere. If it is with the editor of this department, say 
so. If not, send your material for criticism minus the letter like 
we have received several times lately. Your work is very neat 
and the designs up to date. 

Tuomas Topp, Jr., Boston, Massachusetts.— Many thanks 
for your kind and encouraging letter. It is appreciated. We 
have examined your specimens very closely, but we fail to find 
anything to criticize. They are artistic and praiseworthy. 

W. A. Massie, East Berlin, Connecticut.— System is one of 
the most essential things about a printing-office. Certainly 
every one should cultivate a taste for system. It is not a mere 
matter of “red tape,” as some are apt to believe. It is a busi- 
ness safeguard. A time-saver instead of a time-loser. Your 
work is neat and the composition good. 


J. H. Berry, Spokane, Washington.— In regard to the Han- 
auer envelope corner, we must say that your customer is not a 
good judge of farmers or printed matter either. Although, 
we will say it once more, “give your customers what they 
want.” With the exception of your making too many panels in 
a single job — panels within panels — we have no criticisms to 
offer. 

Epwarp J. Hecker, Indianapolis, Indiana.—We reproduce 
your Easter service title-page, specimen No. 9. This is a new 
way of working out 
an old design, and is 
certainly deserving of 
praise for two rea- 
sons, one of which is 
the unique manner in 
which the design is 
set and the other is 
that it required but 
thirty minutes to do 
the composition. 








Methodist Episcopal Church 


of Trvington 








Roscoe THOMPSON, 
Ransom, Michigan.— 
Any time up to the 
28th of the month will 
do for specimens to 
reach us for criticism, 
when they are de- 
signed to be reviewed 
in the next available 
issue. The specimens 
are always reviewed 
the month they are 
received, as far as the 
editorial work is con- 
cerned. But the copy 
is required to be on 
hand one month in 
Thus we 
close the editorial 
work on this depart- 
ment for the June 
issue on the last day of April. 
excellent. Many thanks for furnishing us the copy for 
Defiance College letter-head. We will make use of it, as 
the announcement on another page. 


advance. 
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Your present specimens 





A PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


They were sleighing. Suddenly the lines dropped and the 
young editor tried to embrace his intended. 

“ Sir,” she protested, with feigned anger, “are you not get- 
ting out of your place?” 
“No, indeed,” he responded, “I am just going to press.” 


270) 


Then he printed an extra edition of kisses.— Chicago News. 
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BY F. HOLME. 


(Copyright, 1901, by F. Holme. All rights reserved.) 


The purpose of this department is to provide a progressive 
series of lessons in illustrative drawing, and in connection there- 
with to aid the student by criticism of examples submitted both in 
these columns and by correspondence. In order to simplify the 
course of instruction and at the same time minimize the work of 
individual criticism, each lesson will be confined to the explana- 
tion of a single principle, and criticisms will be confined to the 
principle explained in that lesson. Students are requested not 
to send more than five sketches for criticism, enclosing return 
postage. Address all letters to F. HOLME, care The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


NO. VIII.— MODELING BY PLANES. 


When the subject of perspective was first considered in 
these lessons, the statement was made that a drawing of a 
human head might be laid out according to the laws of per- 
spective, just as a drawing of an ordinary cube. This meant 
simply that the construction of a human head may be ascer- 
tained by the application of a few simple principles, already 
explained. 

A reference to the accompanying sketches will show what is 
meant. In the upper row are three blocks with eyes, nose and 
mouth roughly indicated on the side representing the face. 

















Below, in corresponding positions, are shown a barrel-shaped 
form corresponding in size to a human head, a skull and a head 
with the features outlined. These forms will illustrate a sim- 
ple, though important, fact, that it is well for the student to 
bear in mind, namely, the importance of preserving the sym- 
3-7 
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metrical arrangement of the corresponding parts of a human 
figure. Of course, you know that there are two arms, two 
hands, two legs and two feet on a figure, and that the duplicate 
members should correspond in size and general appearance. 
The same is equally true of the parts of the head, and your 
work will be made much easier if you form the habit of block- 
ing out in the manner shown in the sketches the general con- 
struction of every human head you try to draw before you 
even think of drawing the details of the features. 

As the two sides of the head correspond to each other a 
line drawn from the center of the forehead to the center of the 
chin would divide the face exactly in half, while lines drawn 
at right angles to this center and crossing it at points cor- 
responding to the location of the eyes, nose and mouth would 
serve as a foundation on which to locate the features by points 
equidistant from the center line. Thus the outside corners of 
the eyes would be the same distance from this center, and the 
same would be true of the inner corners, the nostrils, the 
corners of the mouth, the eyebrows and the ears. 

The head is shown in cubical form in the first sketches for 
the same reason that the three big bony forms in the figure 
were considered as blocks — because this is the simplest and 
easiest way that its height, width and thickness may be com- 
prehended. In such a form, where the face is perfectly flat, the 
nose may be imagined as a triangular pyramid laid against this 
surface so that the central line of the face passes through its 
point and divides its base in half, because you must remember 
that this central line is imaginary, and that it is supposed to 
pass right down through the center of the face without follow- 
ing the conformation of the features. It is, like all these 
“block forms,” “projected lines,” etc., a convenience merely, 
to be made use of in order to enable you to perform your work 
more easily. 

In all questions of construction, where you have difficulty 
in locating a form, the easiest way is to reduce it to flat sur- 
faces by breaking it up into imaginary cubes, because in this 
way you will have something that your imagination can grasp 
without the possibility of a mistake, and which you can, if 
necessary, prove up on your paper according to the principles 
of perspective by means of points that may be located with 
certainty, and straight lines that may be projected to their 
proper vanishing points. As this would not be possible in an 
irregular surface the principal dimensions of an object may be 
ascertained by means of an imaginary cubical form, and, using 
this as a basis to work from, you may readily build your 
details upon this form much as a sculptor would model with 
clay upon the iron supports of his proposed figure, scooping out 
hollows here and building up projections there, until the gen- 
eral shape of the object is imagined and suggested on your 
paper—in other words, until you have clearly realized its 
construction in your mind. 

As a variation from the cube a barrel-shaped form, such as 
is shown in the sketch, may be made use of in constructing a 
head, because, on account of the curved form, it is more sug- 
gestive of the roundness of the skull, and on account of its flat 
ends you have two circles constructed on the same center line 
that will enable you to follow any changes in its position and to 
have some means of determining its perspective, which would, 
of course, be impossible in an egg-shaped form, having no 
such flattened ends. In the barrel-shaped forms the lines on 
which the features are located would encircle this form like 
hoops on a barrel, instead of being straight lines, as they 
would be on a cube. This would represent the form of the 
face much more satisfactorily than a flat surface could do, as 
will be seen by referring to the drawings of the skull, but still 
it is at the best only a conventionalized foundation, on which 
you must build the details for yourself. 

At the same time you will find this simple device to be of 
very great assistance to you in drawing a head, the principal 
object in its use being to locate the features in proper rela- 
tion to each other. Look at any face and you will see that 
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the eyes, nostrils and mouth are on lines set at exact right 
angles to the central dividing line of the face, and if you will 
imagine any one of these principal features as being set at a 
different angle from the others you will at once realize the 
importance of first locating these angles and in having the lines 
all uniform, and then the real significance of this simple con- 
trivance of imaginary barrel hoops will be apparent to you. 

In such the barrel form for the reasons 
explained, and an imaginary barrel of the same size will serve 
as a foundation for all the heads in a picture; but if, when 


work is best, 


completed, every head should be the same shape and all the 
features exactly alike, your work would not only be extremely 


Conse- 


quently, the next thing for you to do after you have located the 


easy but the result would be intolerably monotonous. 


position of the features is to study the character of your sub- 
ject and to build on your imaginary foundation a form that 
shall have the same proportions and characteristics as the face 
you are trying to represent. 

In this part of your work you must look first for the main 
characteristics — that is, the principal points in which the indi- 
vidual you wish to draw differs from the normal type. Note 
whether the head is round or angular, flat or upright, broad or 
narrow, and then study it in profile to note the facial angle. 

This matter of the facial angle is most important in the 
delineation of character, and it will be a good plan for you to 





devote yourself exclusively, for a while at least, to a considera- 
tion of it. Study the profile of the faces around you, and when 
you have a chance try and jot down the angles of the principal 
lines of the face. Note whether the forehead is bold or retreat- 
ing in its angle, whether it extends up from the nose in a ver- 
tical line or projects forward or slants back, and if it slants 
in either direction study the direction of this line so that you 
may jot it down upon your paper. Then notice the position of 
the other features in relation to the forehead — imagine a ver- 
tical line drawn from where the nose joins the forehead, and 
see whether the lower part of the face would be on this line or 





projecting in front of it, or whether it seems to drop away 
Sometimes the upper lip will be on this line with the 
chin, either set forward or retreating. Or the whole lower part 
of the face will be on one side of the line. When you con- 
sider that the position of these features depends on the 


behind it. 


configuration of the skull, you will realize that this angle marks 
the individual, and that no matter how the general appearance 
of the countenance might be changed by conditions of health, 
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whether the individual be fleshy or emaciated. that this angle 
will always remain one great determining factor in the delin- 
eation of his character. 

The nose, of course, is a most prominent feature in the 
human countenance, and its shape must be carefully considered 
in studying a profile, but the points already noted should be 
studied first, as they “go deeper,” being part of the bone 
structure of the individual. 

Now, one more point, and we will drop this question of 
imaginary lines and let you “get to drawing ’’— that is, repre- 
But you will find that the more study 


“ec 


senting what you see. 
you put in on this subject of construction the more clearly you 
will be able to see what you are looking at —and that is where 
the artist has the advantage over other people. He sees what 
they miss, and shows it to them in his pictures. 

The last and most important point of all is modeling by 
planes. That is, breaking up the surface of an object into 
imaginary planes or flat surfaces and, by suggesting these, 
representing its form. Ona cube there are six square planes, 
of which you may see three at one time, and if you represent 
the apparent shape of these in proper relation to each other in 
your drawing you are able to give the suggestion of a cube. 
Now if you slice a piece from off the corner of the cube you add 
another plane to it, which plane would have a definite shape 
bounded by straight lines, and capable of being located in its 
proper place in your drawing, the same as the square planes of 
the sides. And so you might go on slicing pieces off the cube 
until you had it whittled into the form of a sphere, but if you 
made a clean cut each time, so that it left a fat surface, the 
sphere, though apparently round, would still be made up of an 
infinitesimal number of small planes, each of which would be 
inclined at a different angle; and, having a boundary formed 
by the edges of the surrounding planes, would be capable of 
representation by outline or by shading. For each of these, 
being inclined at a different angle, would catch the light dif- 
ferently, those which face directly toward the light being 
brightest, and those turned from it being in deepest shadow, 
while the intermediary tones would indicate the angle at which 
the other planes faced toward the light or away from it. : 

This, in brief, is the theory of modeling by planes, and if 
you will use your eyes and study nature you will soon be able 
to comprehend it by noting the appearance of the surfaces of 
objects under the action of light. Even a perfectly round, 
smooth object may be broken up into imaginary planes by 
viewing it through half-closed eyes, because you will find at 





the “high light” the surface which is turned squarely toward 
the light, and the biggest masses of light and shadow will sug- 
gest boundaries to masses of tone, which boundaries would 
suggest to you the outlines of planes. The cube is the simplest 
and the sphere the most complicated example that you can find 
to study this principle. In studying from nature when com- 
paring tones in order to decide upon effects of light and shade, 
due allowance must be made for the color of the objects them- 
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selves, and this impression of color should be eliminated, as 
explained in the fourth lesson. A study of the effects of light, 
shown in the photographs printed in the same lesson, will give 
you a clearer idea of the principal planes into which the sur- 
face of a human head may be divided, and if you will begin 
by outlining these you will soon be able to see the principal 
planes in any surface, and to outline the points at which a sur- 
face changes its direction and begins to “ face” another way. 

Three of these photographs are here reproduced to show 
the effects of light shining from behind the head, from the top 
and from the side. Notice how the projection of the ears, the 
nose, the forehead and the cheek bones bring out the edges 
of principal planes by high lights and sharp shadows. 

All these principles deal with construction, and all should 
be thoroughly comprehended before you pass on to the repre- 
sentation of the detail or the texture of the surface, of which 
the underlying construction is the foundation. 

(To be continued.) 





THE LACKAWANNA’S NEW ADVERTISING 
MANAGER. 

The advertising of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company is hereafter to be looked after by Wendell 
P. Colton, who succeeds W. B. Hunter. Mr. Colton has been 
with the line about three years. When he first took a position 
with the company he was in the freight department, but T. W. 
Lee, the general passenger agent, recognized his abilities and 








arranged to have him transferred to the passenger department, 
where much of the knowledge was gained which enabled him 
to assume the position he now occupies. Mr. Colton knows 
what good advertising is, and will now have full opportunity to 
carry out some of the unique ideas which he is said to possess. 
The accompanying portrait is a good likeness of him. THE 
INLAND PRINTER wishes the young man all success in his new 
position. —— 
CHINESE PRINTING. 

If there are errors in Chinese typesetting, says the Scientific 
American, they are not likely to be detected by ordinary read- 
ers. It is said that the Chinese language contains 214 root 
words, which expand into the four or five thousand words of 
daily use and into the thirty thousand of the dictionary. It 
requires eleven thousand spaces to hold the font of Chinese 
type. Large cases are divided into small spaces, each contain- 
ing a type, which is a word by itself. The characters are 
arranged according to their radicals or roots; about the space 
that contains the word “wood” are arranged those that con- 
tain the derivatives, as “plum tree,’ “box,” “bed” and the 
like. The Chinese printer sets up about four thousand char- 
acters in a day, it is said. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 

THE prize for the cover-design of Harper’s Bazar for June 
was won by George T. Tobin, the well-known illustrator of 
New Rochelle, New York. 

MENTION of Douglas Cockerell’s new work, “ Bookbinding 
and the Care of Books,” recently published by D. Appleton & 
Co., appears in the bookbinding department of this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

THE first issue of Handicraft, published monthly by the 
Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston, made its appearance in 
April. Arthur A. Carey is editor. “The Principles of Handi- 
craft,” “ The Past Year and its Lessons” and quotations from 
the “ Stones of Venice” are among the articles to be found in 
this number. 

Tue American Printing House for the Blind, at Louisville, 
Kentucky, has just completed for the New York State Library 
the printing in New York point print of Mr. Howells’ “ Liter- 
ary Friends and Acquaintances,” for the use of the blind. The 
work appears in four large, neatly bound volumes, each of the 
size of the average Webster Dictionary, but very light in 
weight, as, owing to the bulky embossed character of the print, 
only a few pages are bound together in one book. The pages 
are all white, the “print” being merely the surface of the 
paper raised in round spots, whose relative position forms 
these wonderful little characters. An article on printing for 
the blind appears on page 385 of this issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 





“WHAT A PRINTER’S SALESMAN SHOULD DO AND 
HOW HE SHOULD DO IT.”* 


BY WILLARD BARRINGER. 


various branches of the printer’s trade. He should have 

a complete knowledge of type and its uses, in order to be 
capable of arranging copy in such form as will make an attract- 
ive appearance, while being useful for the purpose intended. 
He should have an eye capable of detecting bad arrangements 
of type, and be able to suggest such colors for work of any 
grade or character as will bring out in all its beauty the par- 
ticular line or lines, cuts or designs which will go into making 
up the work called for, and are frequently given to salesmen 
by persons who leave the entire details to the printer for the 
best results in typographical appearance, as well as in thé word- 
ing. Here the salesman should be able to convince the custo- 
mer that in order to make an attractive job it will be necessary 
to permit such alterations as will best suit the work. 

A well-equipped salesman should supply himself with a 
complete line of samples of every grade his house can execute, 
and be able on the moment to quote prices or give estimates 
upon any work which might be submitted to him. The sales- 
man must have confidence in the house he is soliciting for to 
such an extent that he sincerely believes their work is superior 


T° the beginning the salesman should have experience in the 


*Third prize article in the competition for prizes offered by Isaac II. 
Blanchard, New York, for the best essay on this subject, as announce: 
in the February number. The first prize essay was printed on page 92 
of the April issue, and the second on page 224 of May. 
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to others, and advance such plausible reasons therefor that it 
will be hard to upset his arguments why his house should be 
trusted with the contract he seeks to close. 

Before showing samples the salesman should carefully clas- 
sify each kind of work. Cards ought to be neatly cased and 
assorted, kept clean, and only the most perfectly printed, with 
clean edges and sharp impressions, shown, and as much variety 
in design submitted as will enable a customer to select a style 
to his liking. So with note or letter heads, statements or bill- 
heads; each kind of work ought to be kept in separate wrap- 
pers or cases, as it will more quickly allow the salesman to 
display them, and prevent soiling, tearing and confusion in 
ivoking for the samples wanted. 

An almost universal custom exists among business men to 
do all they can toward getting the lowest prices possible upon 
the work they want done, and unless the salesman is well 
informed as to the cost of the work he will be inclined to 
underbid, and thus arouse a spirit of competition which will 
eventually ruin trade, and prevent those engaged from doing a 
profitable business. 

A salesman must not be influenced by what others say — 
he should know to a cent the labor cost of every job, of the 
compositor, pressman, bookbinder, feeder and stock, as well as 
the running expenses, rent, insurance, salary or commissions 
of the salesman, and all the little incidentals that have a direct 
bearing on the estimate. Knowing all these details he will not 
permit himself to be imposed upon, or impose on others. 

The salesman must be tactful, good natured, and a student 
of human nature. <A successful salesman will try his best to 
study the whims of customers, and never permit his temper to 
‘smut a job.” Learn to be adroit in turning remarks, and mas- 
ter of such logic as will convince prospective customers that he 
deserves their trade, and will properly and faithfully execute 
agreements entered into. He should convince the customer that 
he understands what they want, and, if possible, show them 
something even better than they have been getting. A salesman 
can often persuade a customer into taking a higher grade of 
work at more remunerative prices to the employer, if he will 
stick to a point made, and illustrate how much more fine work 
creates respect for the house which usés it, than those who 
adopt such shabby work that no one scarcely notices it. 

The salesman must make a study of the proper use of 
expressions, and be able to twist the queen’s English into such 
expressions or phrases as will attract the attention, and cause 
the reader to notice something unusual. Some have a fad 
about old-fashioned ways, others want the newest slang or 
latest gag placed upon their printing, when suitable, and the 
salesman must not try to override too strongly, if at all, this 


desire to adopt a peculiar expression or wording. It is his 
business to so arrange the various forms that they will please 
those who pay the freight, and as it often leads to work of this 
kind being dumped because the feature has become stale it is 
good policy to cater to the wishes of patrons to the limit of 
their wants. It is a splendid investment for a salesman to 
“get next” to a patron, create respect for a house, and at the 
same time be sociable and courteous. Never leave manners at 
home. While a salesman may be subject to every variety of 


urbane, persistent sort of polite salesman he will in time break 
down any imaginary prejudices existing, and eventually land an 
order. 

\ salesman should avoid chewing or smoking while in the 
presence of customers, unless invited or he knows thoroughly 
the habits of those he is dealing with. Many business men 
resent familiarity of this kind, without expressing it. They 
are very diplomatic in saying they do not want anything, but 
secretly resent the presumption of the salesman. The sales- 
man should dress neatly, tell the truth, avoid vulgar stories, 
and do his utmost to inspire confidence in the house that 


employs him. Care ought to be exercised in approaching any 
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jolly, and get the marble heart frequently, if he is of the’ 





one when conversing with others, or when they are busy dic- 
tating letters, examining books or momentarily engaged. By 
calling frequently, if necessary, ascertain when the most con- 
venient time can be taken to see the right person. A good 
plan to carry out is to always leave a neatly printed card, giv- 
ing the nature of the business engaged in, and a civil request 
for an opportunity to present your argument. 

A salesman, in taking orders from a house which has been 
a patron, and which desires an exact duplicate of the sample 
given, ought to carefully mark it so that it will not be changed 
in the slightest. Some houses adopt a style of letter on all 
their stationery, and persist in its use for years. Every order 
should be numbered, and upon it placed the color of ink wanted, 
number of copies desired, size and quality of paper and stock, 
whether to be padded or loose, on plain or ruled stock, if for 
typewriter or not, and every detail carefully noted. It should 
be a standing rule in all well-regulated offices that “ verbal 
orders do not go.” Too frequently rush orders are taken in, 
and at such times it is the invariable rule that some one will 
commit a serious blunder; the employer gets out of patience, 
the employes retort, and then arise misunderstandings that 
frequently result in considerable loss, simply because the sales- 
man did not properly take the order. 

In making out copy greatest care should be taken in getting 
names right. Firm names ought to be printed, especially ini- 
tials, and street and ‘phone number must be correct or the old 
phrase, “the goods are here subject to your orders” may be 
received. Salesmen can not be too careful in making copy for 
new work. An excellent method is to submit the copy for 
approval to those interested, or if a doubt exists have proofs 
sent and get them O. K.’d before getting out stock or going on 
with the work. Changes may be made at the last moment and 
some other kind of stock wanted than at first agreed upon. 

Should a proof be wanted it is best to state on copy to 
whom it is to be submitted, and in what department the person 
can readily be found. A proof never should be promised unless 
the job is a peculiar one. or the customer is extremely erratic, 
as the taking of proofs is a costly item of expense, and most 
firms consider it one of the unwritten laws that every time a 
proof is shown they must in some way alter it, or the printer 
might get the idea that the firm getting the work was not on 
to their business. 

In taking work a salesman should invariably find out 
whether lined or laid stock, in business correspondence, is to 
be used. The use of typewriters has become so general that 
nearly all office stationery is prepared for that style, and a 
salesman should find out whether a customer prefers a light- 
face type, script or heavy face for the work, and whether the 
matter is to go in a corner card or take up the entire space. 

A salesman well informed should know the cost of illustra- 
tions of every nature, what it costs per square inch for cuts 
or designs, and as well the cost of getting electros of jobs, half- 
tones, etchings, or the original drawings, as all these will enter 
into the cost of work, and form the basis upon which an accu- 
rate estimate can be given. 

The sizes and weights of stock of every character should be 
inown by the salesman, that when called upon he can inform 
any one what the cost will be for different grades of stock. 
The salesman ought to be able to tell a customer why a cut 
can not be brought up sharply and clearly on a rough linen 
paper, while it can on smooth surfaces. 

IIe should be qualified to give a reason why colorwork is 
more costly than plain black, or blue, or red, and that there 
is a vast difference in the grade of inks that can be used. That 
to bronze work adds labor to it that plain colors do not, and to 
give the customer all details in order to satisfy him that it is 
altogether the class of work wanted that will govern the esti- 
mate. 

A salesman having experience would point out to a custo- 
mer that to print a cut on envelopes will most certainly injure 
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it. Unless he makes it clear to the customer that a cut used on 
envelopes and then worked on good stock will surely show 
defects, the customer will more than likely demand that the 
damage be made good, as he gave the cut in good order to the 
salesman when the work was contracted for. 

While it is essential for a salesman to possess grit, he must 
also contain in his make-up considerable gumption, and a 
determined stick-to-it quality, that will wear down any feeling 
of distrust toward his work or employer. Frequently it hap- 
pens that a salesman is called upon to explain certain things 
that occurred between his firm and a previous salesman, who 
perhaps is doing all in his persuasive way to cause a dislike 
for his former employer. A shrewd salesman will ignore com- 
pletely any attempt to cause trouble between rival firms, and 
merely notice it enough to decently explain how such a thing 
might have occurred. 

To run down or in any way belittle a competitor usually 
results in a feeling of dislike toward the salesman and firm who 
indulge in such tactics, and finally ends in cut-throat compe- 
tition that is hurtful to both. Some business men take special 
pride in arousing a feeling of antagonism between rival con- 
cerns, and if the salesmen are on the outs with each other they 
work them against each other for their own benefit, until a 
halt is called by the employers, or the salesmen realize their 
mistake. 

To sum up, what a salesman should do must be left greatly 
to his ability to get in touch with his work. Then to apply all 
his efforts toward convincing patrons that his articles possess 
such superior merits over those of any competitor that to give 
his house the contract for any work is benefiting the patron, 
and the work will be of such a nature as to induce future orders 
because of its superiority over former work purchased of 
others. 

A salesman should not be overconfident, nor easily 
couraged. Repeated returns to the same firm with new designs 
or stock of the latest creation catches the fancy, and the patron 
becomes a regular customer. 

A careful attention to the most minute detail, with a dispo- 
sition to please at any personal cost, will get a favorable opin- 
ion very often from those who are considered unapproachable, 
and this class is generally the best of customers, as many 
salesmen well know. To be successful in soliciting, a printer’s 
salesman needs greater qualifications, as a rule, than most any 
other class, and must study the art of persuading in all its 
branches and peculiarities. 
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MAKE A PROFIT. 

The following sensible advice will fit large or small manu- 
facturers: “It is foolish for a man to run his business all 
through the year and not figure on any profit. If you can not 
What is the use of working your life away 
Better keep what you have got and make 
g a profit 
there 
The 
with us as business men is that we go to a 


profit, then stop. 
without any profit ? 
a profit when you do manufacture than to quit makin 
on what you do make. If every man will hold his stock, 
will be as much consumption as if we reduced the price. 
great trouble 
customer when sales are slow and reduce the price for the 
of making Don't do that ; 


and you don’t realize that some other 


sake a sale. somebody loses a cus- 


tomer by it man must 


do the same thing, — the consequence is, it makes us all 
reduce the price.”— Paper Trade Journal. 
SORE ON THE EDITOR. 
Monk Reporter: Mr. Lion, the editor of the Jungle Roar 


wishes to 
Mr. 


subject, 


ascertain your views on the theory of evolution. 
Lion: Tell your editor that I haven’t any theories on 
the but if you will call around here at lunch time I 
will demonstrate how possible it is 


American, 


endeavor to practically 


for an editor to be transformed into a lion.—Chicago 
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OUR JUNE COVER. 


Readers will be interested in knowing what the cover on 


this month’s INLAND PRINTER means. The artist, Harry Stacey 
Benton, Chicago, has this to say concerning it: “It is simply 


a decoration. Literature, the figure in the foreground, holds 





COVER-DESIGN, 
By Harry Stacey Benton, Chicago. 
three completed books, presenting them, as it were, to the 
book-loving public. The processional in the background repre- 
sents some of the various classes of literary works and those 
engaged in the making of books. ‘Tolstoi, in the van, stands 
well for science and philosophy; Joan d’Arc, with her French 
the little lady in green, for fiction. The 
and Mansfield, as 
The last three, 


pennant, for history; 
old juror represents the writings on law, 
Henry VITII., brings the drama well before us. 
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DESIGNS BY HARRY STACEY BENTON, 


and Gutenburg, the printer, figure 
I think, will 


as author, and illustrator, 
prominently in the production of books. 
explain the general motif of my design.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER asks no artist who makes covers to 
submit sketches. It puts each individual on his or her own 
merits. They are free to work out any thought they care to 
give expression to. The June cover was done in oil and has 
been reproduced by the three-color half-tone process by the 


This, 


Binner Engraving Company, the 100-line screen being used. It 

















was worked on a stock not ordinarily suitable for this class of 
printing, and the white tint was put on to give something of a 
surface to work on. The reproduction fairly duplicates the 
artist’s original, but not absolutely, on account of the disad- 
vantage encountered in the use of gray stock. 

Mr. Benton is among the younger of Chicago’s artists, and 
is coming rapidly to the front. He prefers decorative work, in 
the line of covers, titles, etc., and illustrating, and works in 
various mediums. The Voltaire cover, a miniature of which is 
here shown, is in pen-and-ink and crayon. The other designs 
are representative examples of his work, but have been repro- 
duced so small they hardly do the originals justice. Mr. Ben- 
ton is a graduate of the Art Institute and has had no other 


A NEW LIGHT 
ON AN 
OLD SUBJECT 





DESIGN BY HARRY STACEY BENTON, 


training outside of that institution except what he has received 
through Mr. Fred Richardson. He is a hard worker and very 
painstaking in all he does. In addition to his general knowl- 
edge of drawing he is well posted in colors, and much of the 
beauty of his work lies in the harmonious color effects pro- 
duced. His friends predict a yery successful career for him. 





IT IS EASY ‘TO TALK CHINESE. 

It has long been the popular impression that the Chinese 
language, like the Chinese people themselves, was a curious 
compound and almost beyond the comprehension of an Occi- 
dentalist. But it is a matter of interest to know what some of 
its peculiar difficulties are, as they were stated by Prof. 
Herbert Allen Giles, the English Orientalist, in a recent lecture 
before Columbia University. It seems, according to this 
authority, that there are really two distinct Chinese languages, 
the spoken and the written. The former may be easily 
acquired, but the latter, the “book language,” is a study of a 
lifetime. Few people can read a Chinese book or write a Chi- 
nese letter, and women in particular seem to fail in this. The 
Chinese never possessed a grammar.— Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Secretaries of proofreaders’ societies and others interested In 
the elevation of those engaged in proofreading are invited to send In 
items of news respecting the work in their respective localities, Itis 
intended to make this department the medium whereby information 
not properly belonging in the department of “ Proofroom Notes and 
Queries” can be introduced and made useful. News from foreign 
societies is especially desired. Address all letters intended for this 
column to The Inland Printer, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


It is a somewhat anomalous condition that the general 
prosperity of the country has militated quite seriously against 
the attendance at the meetings of the Chicago Society of 
Proofreaders during the past year. The amount of business 
done in the printing-offices has necessitated a great deal 
of overtime, and consequently every meeting night has found 
more or less of the members confined to their desks, or else 
they have had personal matters to attend to which have been 
postponed from a like cause. Unfortunately, lack of attend- 
ance tends to lack of interest, so that when members can go 
they frequently neglect to do so. 


A MEETING-PLACE, centrally located down town so as to be 
easily accessible, suitable for small societies of a literary, 
social or educational character, having at the same time a quiet, 
refined environment, and at a reasonable rental, is a much-felt 
want in Chicago. The Chicago Society of Proofreaders has 
been greatly hampered by this very need. It has been obliged 
to hold its meetings in restaurants, hotel clubrooms, business 
colleges, offices, and on one occasion in a hotel bedroom, the 
members waiting in the corridors while a bed was taken down 
and removed from the room. It would seem that such a build- 
ing as the Public Library should afford the required accommo- 
dations. Certainly, the surroundings would be suitable. 


A NUMBER of galley proofs of a work on the bibliography 
of printing, to be issued by the University of the State of New 
York, were submitted for examination at the last meeting of 
the Chicago Society of Proofreaders. The time for doing so 
was limited, but the following are a few of the points noted. 
In regard to capitalization, this instruction is given: “ Capitals 
are convenient but not essential. They are not necessary to 
mark proper names and new sentences, for these distinctions 
are recognizable whether matter is set wholly in capitals or 


wholly in lower-case.” Capitals are also dispensed with in 
such examples as “ Wilson’s treatise on punctuation,” “ Inland 
printer company,” “ Chicago society of proofreaders”; and in 


regard to the use of hyphens and the consolidation or separa- 
tion of words, a hasty glance revealed sufficient to give the 
editor of Proofroom Notes and Queries texts to comment on 
for a long time to come. 

THE proceedings of the Boston Proofreaders’ Association 
appear to be devoted more to the line of entertainment of its 
members and friends than to the discussion of questions per- 
taining to the profession. At its April meeting, held in Social 
Hall, Tremont Temple, Miss E. H. Soule delivered a lecture 
on Salt Lake City and the Mormons. She was assisted by 
Miss Florence Bell, pantomimist (in costume), and Mrs. Lucy 
Roberts, accompanist. The annual dinner, at which Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson was the guest of honor, was 
held at the United States Hotel on the evening of April 19. 
Miss Mary L. Allen, the president, made a graceful after- 
dinner speech of welcome, and presented the speakers, who, 
besides Colonel Higginson, were Mr. Sam Walter Foss, the 
Rev. James Yeames and Mr. John Elliot. An original poem, 
contributed by Mr. Frank Walcott Hutt, a member of the 
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association, was read by Miss Elizabeth Helena Soule; and 
Miss Phyllis Wolfe, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, sang several songs delightfully, accompanied by Miss 
Clara Stracher, who also contributed a brilliant solo. Greet- 
ings from the London and Chicago associations were read, and 
the singing of the club song brought to a close one of the most 
enjoyable of these annual events. At the May meeting, held 
on Thursday evening, May 8, the literary exercises were con- 
ducted by Mrs. Anna E. F. Anderson. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 


was a guest of the club, and read from her famous “ Bybury 
Book.” Miss Gates, of Norwood, sang several selections 


charmingly, accompanied by Miss Morse. The association has 
held three very enjoyable whist parties this season and a fourth 
will be given on the evening of May 16. The June meeting 
will be the annual one, and the last of the season. 


Tue April meeting of the Chicago Society of Proofreaders 
was mainly occupied by routine and unfinished business. The 
consideration of the clause in the rules which yet remained to 
be acted upon also consumed much time, the members feeling 
it to be well to get the rules as near perfection as possible 
while they were about it. At the May meeting the rules were 
given final consideration and adopted as a whole. The death 
of Mr. Benjamin T. Shewbrook, ex-president of the society, 
was announced. The cause of his death was pneumonia, 
resulting from a severe cold. The following memorial was 
adopted by a rising vote: 

Diep, May 3, 1902, Benjamin T. Shewbrook, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age. 

Mr, Shewbrook endeared himself in an especial manner to the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Society of Proofreaders. As president of the 
Society for two years he won the respect and hearty codperation of all. 
As a man, he was always gentle and courteous, modest and unassuming; 
as a proofreader, proud of his profession and ever diligent in promoting 
and defending its interests; as a citizen, loyal and upright; as a 
friend, stanch and true; in all the relations of life faithful and 
unswerving, and without reproach. 

We wish here to testify our respect and affection for Mr. Shew- 
brook, and our heartfelt grief at his death at a time when, in the usual 
course of events, he should have been most useful to himself and to 
the world. We tender to his bereaved family this feeble token of our 
warm sympathy with them in their sorrow. 

TAKING the place of the usual proceedings at the March 
meeting of the London Association of Correctors of the Press, 
a concert of vocal and instrumental music was given, under 
the direction of Miss Kathleen Dwyer, daughter of a member 
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of the association, at St. Bride Foundation Institute. A very 
enjoyable evening was spent by those in attendance. Another 
concert, especially for the benefit of members’ wives and 
sweethearts, was given on April 5. The association has recently 
sustained loss by death of four of its members, namely; On 
February 22, Mr. F. G. Bissagar, at the age of forty-eight; on 
February 24, Mr. J. Hunter, age sixty-one, and Mr. W. Yer- 
worth, age fifty-eight; and on February 26, Mr. J. S. Mat- 
thews, age seventy-nine. The last-named gentleman had 
retired from active duty for several years. Mr. Yerworth was 


’ 


the oldest member of the Executive Committee, having served 
on that body almost continuously since 1878. Fifteen pounds 
were paid to the widow of each of the four deceased members. 
The association has also lost a good friend and contributor 
to its funds by the death of Prof. S. R. Gardiner. Several 
proofreaders were among his students at Toynbee Hall. The 
annual dinner occurred on May 3, and was as successful as 
those of the past. A large number of distinguished guests 
were present. The Hon. Oliver Borthwick presided. A repro- 
duction of the ticket is given herewith. It was on gilt deckle- 
edge stock, the monogram in red, balance dark blue. 
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BY C. H. COCHRANE. 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 

A means of securing accurate register in color printing 
from plates is the subject of patent No. 698,255, by C. P. 
Browning, of New York. He cuts slots in the bed of a print- 
ing-press and inserts registry pins at certain points in the slots, 
said pins being mounted on adjustable slides. The plates to be 
printed on such a bed are formed with annular walls that serve 
as guides for the correct boring of the holes that are to receive 
the registry pins. 

A multicolor printing machine has been patented (No. 697,- 
487) by G. W. Jackson and Eli O. Fearnley, of Manchester, 
England. The most interesting feature is the use of a series 
of waved ink distributing rings that supply the form rollers 
with ink. 

Another patent on a multicolor printing-press emanates 
from John E. Caps, of Kansas City, Missouri. He uses a sub- 
divided ink fountain to carry the different colors, clamps his 
form on a cylinder, and graduates the cylinder, fountain and 
distributor shaft to secure the proper relation between them. 

Invisible impression printing, so called, is the title of patent 
No. 696,633, by E. W. Hall, of Rutherford, New Jersey. A 
picture is printed in the ordinary manner, but in the apparently 
blank portions of such picture are further details printed in an 
invisible or sympathetic ink, that may be made visible by treat- 
ment with a crayon. 

Although stencil printing offers some advantages in the way 
of economy, it has never figured as a real competitor of type 
printing. Its field might be enlarged, however, by the intro- 
duction of such clever little machines as the one shown in 
patent No. 696,393, by James A. Ambler, of Natick, Massachu- 
setts. A pad is saturated with ink, and as the sheet to be 
printed is placed under the stencil, pressure is applied to the 
pad in sufficient degree to force enough of the ink through the 
stencil sheet to do the printing. 

A rather remarkable embossing and printing press is shown 
in patent No. 696,821, ‘by Carl Huber, of Carlsruhe, Germany. 
It is really a hydraulic press, in which the design to be 
embossed is impressed by the forcing of water into a chamber 
until the desired pressure is obtained. Such a machine would 

adapted to the very heaviest class of work. 

Another embossing and printing machine comes from the 
brain of Charles E. Maas, of Ridley Park, Pennsylvania, pat- 
ented as No. 698,034. The distinctive feature is the use of a 
polishing strip of paper. 

Curtis H. Veeder, of Hartford, Connecticut, has taken out 
a series of patents, numbered from 698,590 to 698,596, and cov- 
ering a system of casting that is applicable to typecasting. He 
exhausts the air from the mold and forces in the molten metal 
under pressure. In the casting of type and slugs as usually 
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done, the air remains in the mold and causes porosity of the 
casting, and the quality of type can be tested by cutting up a 
number of a lot and looking for blow-holes. If Veeder’s sys- 
tem eliminates this nuisance there should be a field for his 
invention in the making of type, linotypes, slugs, ete. 

Julius Wezel, of Leipsic, Germany, in patent No. 698,772, 
discloses a process of treating paper for art printing, which 
consists in first moistening and stretching the paper, then coat- 
ing, then drying, then again moistening and calendering, and 
immediately drying, stretching and rolling. 

Automatic printing devices have been attached to a great 
number of machines, but the most remarkable that has come 
to our knowledge is shown in patent No. 697,285, by Harry P. 
Smith, of Minneapolis. He attaches a printing device to a 
flour packer, which latter is a machine for filling flour sacks. 

A bag or wrapper printing device of simple character has 
been patented by Frank L. Mercer, of Columbus, Ohio, as No. 
607,513. 





IMPORTANT DECISION CONCERNING POSTAL 
CARDS. 


On April 1, the Postoffice Department issued orders depriv- 
ing enameled, bronzed or otherwise coated postal cards of their 
postage values. An order has since been issued, bearing date 
of May 12, instructing postmasters to accept such reclaimed 
postal cards until August 1. This will enable holders of cards 
of this character to dispose of them without loss. Following 
is the order: 

To all Postmasters: 

Under the Postal Laws and Regulations, Edition of 1902, effective 
April 1 last, United States postal cards treated by bronzing, enameling 
or other process of coating, thereby lose their postage value. (See Sec- 
tion 416, paragraph 5.) 

In order to give owners of such cards reasonable time to dispose of 
those on hand, it has been determined by this office not to enforce the 
provisions of Section 416 until August 1 next. Therefore postmasters 
will, as heretofore, accept for mailing until that date United States 
postal cards which have been bronzed, enameled or otherwise coated 
prior to the date of this order. 

This order, however, does not authorize the acceptance of such cards 
when the enameling or other treatment obscures any part of the stamp or 
original Government print. Where any part of the stamp or original 
print is covered or otherwise obliterated, the card is valueless for 
postage, and postmasters at offices of mailing or delivery, respectively, 
must require prepayment by stamps affixed, or collect postage due at 
the rate chargeable according to the classification of the message. 

When arrangements are completed, unserviceable United States pos- 
tal cards will be redeemed from the original purchasers. Postmasters 
will be further advised, and in the meantime will refrain as far as pos- 
sible from addressing the Department on this subject. 

Epwin C. Mappen, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 

The bronzing or enameling of postal cards which have 
been spoiled in printing, to enable them to be used again, may 
have offered an opportunity to unscrupulous individuals to 
counterfeit the cards complete. Instances of this kind have 
come to the attention of the postoffice, and this was the reason 
for the issuance of the order prohibiting their use. The honest 
dealers and honest printers suffered on account of the evil-doers. 
The present ruling allows old stocks to be disposed of, and 
helps matters temporarily, but some plan should be arranged 
for after August 1 whereby spoiled postals can be redeemed 
by the Government at their face value. It is unjust to refuse 
to redeem them. 





ISSUING A FORM. 


“ Say,” exclaimed the excited young man with the discol- 
ored optics, “I want you to strike me off a few thousand 
cards.” 

“All right, sir,” responded the printer. “ What shall I put 
on them?” 

“Just print ‘None of your business’ in big type. Then, 
when the next person asks me how | got this black eye, I can 
just hand him a card and save words.”— Chicago News. 
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BY ALFRED PYE. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


Mour & Carter, Bellefontaine, Ohio.— Blotters in black, red, green 
and copper bronze, embossed. Very neat work. 

LeETTER-HEAD and envelope corner card from Thomson & Co., New 
York, are most artistic in design and neat and tasteful in execution. 

A. V. Earnarte, Ridgway, Pennsylvania.—The “ Souvenir Pro 
gram ’”’ submitted is a sample of fairly good display composition, but 
the presswork could be much improved. 

A FEW specimens of advertising from The Wiegner Press, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, are well displayed and printed in first-class style 
in black and colored inks on tinted stock. 

E. L. Strout, Greensboro, North Carolina.—The two letter-heads sub 
mitted by you are good specimens of bold display, but a 1-point rule 
instead of the worn-out border forming the panel would be an improve- 
ment. 

From Converse Printing Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Catalogue for the Converse Transformer Company, printed in red and 
black, on right-hand pages only. Design neat and composition good; 
presswork beyond criticism. 

From Joun J. F. York, with F. H. Gerlock & Co., Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania.— Menu of banquet of Scranton Master Printers’ Association: 
a neat piece of composition and good presswork. Front cover-design in 
aluminum on chocolate-colored board. 

Tue American Type Founders Company has issued a price-list of the 
Chandler & Price press, showing the excellent work that it is possible 
to do on that press, including embossing. The design, composition and 
presswork are all first-class in quality. 

A PAMPHLET in two colors, printed by the Frank B. White Company, 
Chicago and New York, for the United States Butter Extractor Com- 
pany, is an admirable specimen of letterpress printing. The front 
cover-page, in six colors, is a most artistic design. 

W. W. McBrive & Co., Pittsburg, announce their removal to the 
corner of Third avenue and Ross street, in a circular printed on deckle- 
edged plate finished stock, with cover in green and gold. Half-tones are 
used to show the printing qualities of the plate paper. 

D. B. Lanpis, ‘f Pluck Art Printery,”’ Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has 
added some new type to his extensive stock, and announces the fact in 
the form of an invitation, in which the new types are shown in neat 
style. A blotter in two colors is gotten up in a neat and attractive man- 
ner. 

CuHatiinor, Dunker & Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, are sending 
out some excellent advertising blotters printed in colors, the illustra- 
tions and advertising matter on which are of a high grade in quality. 
Some photogravures in monotone are fine examples of artistic press- 
work. 

From The Sanderses, New York, samples of commercial. stationery 
printed in unique style. On a circular, printed in blue, green and pink, 
they say: ‘‘ The ability to print and the ability to design, with the 
desire to do those two things the best that’s us.” They apparently 
succeed in doing so. ; 

Roscor E. Haynes, Fairport, New York.—-The samples of printing 
forwarded by you are of a generally good style of display. In the card 
of subjects for the Woman’s Missionary Society you should have used 
lighter dashes. The “Any Old Paper” sample is good. All the work 
shows care in execution. 

Lawrence Hurry, 9 St. Charles street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The specimens submitted by ‘you are all of good quality, artistic in 
design, neat and workmanlike in execution, and presswork beyond criti- 
cism. They are the product of a printer who is an enthusiast in the art. 
Not one poor specimen among the lot. e 

Foote & Davies Company, Atlanta, Georgia, has printed and issued 
a pamphlet under the title, “‘ The Making of a Catalogue,” which title 
describes its object and purpose. It is a handsome work, with vignetted 
half-tones printed in tint and running into the margins and under the 
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letterpress. Specimen pages of printing in colors and embossing are 
interspersed through the book, and are all good samples of artistic let- 
terpress printing. 

R. M. Grist, Ocala, Florida.—The Weihe note-head is neat and 
well displayed. The Boston Store statement would be improved if you 
had left off the ornaments. The Ocala Banner note-head is neat and 
dignified. You appear to have the right conception of what constitutes 
good display. Presswork also is good. 

” is the title of a pamphlet issued by J. 





“CALIFORNIA CLIPPIN 
Francis, general passenger agent of the Burlington Route at Omaha, 
Nebraska. It is artistically designed and illustrated with bold designs in 
black and white. and the text makes interesting reading. Printed on fine 
enameled stock it makes a handsome advertisement. 

‘“*Dennison’s OrriceE NEcEssiITIEs” is a pamphlet of sixty-four 
pages and cover illustrating and giving prices of the utilities manufac- 
tured and sold by this concern. It is a handy work for the office desk 
and is well printed. The ‘“ Dennison Quarterly for Stationers ”’ is also 
a neatly printed work and will prove of value to both printers and sta- 





tioners. 

tit Osborne Art Company, of New York, is getting out a line of 
its ‘‘\rt Calendars” for 1903. A sample calendar is illustrated with a 
reproduction in colors of a painting by J. G. Brown, entitled, ‘ The 
Gossips,” about 10 by 14 inches in size. This line of calendars is very 
attractive and useful, and for high-class advertising purposes can not 
be surpassed. 

Tue Duncan Lithographing Company, Hamilton, Ontario, is sending 
out a handsome lithographed wall calendar, accompanied by the state- 
ment that it was “the intention to issue this calendar on January 1, 
but the destruction of our premises by fire prevented us from doing so.” 
It is a work of art in several colors, and will no doubt be highly prized 
by its recipients. 

A PACKAGE of printing from the office of the Banner News, Chatham, 
Ontario, shows that the compositor is an artist in type display.  Bill- 
heads, letter-heads, pamphlets and cover-designs are set forth in attrac- 
tive type, and the presswork is of good quality. J. C. Shepherd is to be 
congratulated on his taste and ability, as exemplified in the samples of 
work under review. 

A FEW samples of commercial stationery from the office of the 
Evening Telegram, St. John’s, Newfoundland, show that the best use is 
made of the material at command, which appears to be somewhat limited 
in number of faces. The presswork could be slightly improved upon. 
The Evening Telegram bill-head, in black and red, is the neatest piece 
of work in the collection. 

A PACKAGE containing several samples of commercial and_ society 
printing, some in colors and gold, has reached us from the office of 
W. Mate & Sons, Ltd., Bournemouth, England. Mr. J. W. Barnes is 
manager of this branch office, and is to be complimented upon his 
exquisite taste in design. The composition is most artistic and press- 
work of admirable quality. 

We have received Vol. I, No. 1, of Ideals, ‘‘ For Practical People,” 
published by The Ideals Company, Albion, Nebraska. It is a three- 
column quarto monthly publication, devoted to the advancement of 
education. Besides its literary features there are practical lessons in 
the branches of education most peopie are anxious to obtain. It is well 
designed and neatly printed. 

Tue Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
has gotten out a booklet showing miniature specimens of half-tone work 
by the three-color process. Each picture is surrounded with a design 
printed in gold and embossed, forming a handsome frame. From front 
to back cover the booklet is an admirable specimen of up-to-date meth- 
ods in fine-art letter-press printing. 

Tue book of Caslon old style, Caslon italic and Caslon text, issued 
by the Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, is a very artistically designed 
work, showing all sizes of the series in use. The pages are printed in 
red and black to still further show the beautiful effects that can be 
produced with these faces. The composition, presswork and binding are 
all of the highest grade of workmanship. 

Two copies of a folder printed by the Rees Printing Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska, for the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad, are 
submitted, lettered “A” and “B,’ with the question, ‘ Which?” 
following the letters. ‘The title marked “A” is the neatest piece of 
composition; that marked ‘‘B” is the best advertisement display, and 
would attract more attention than the other. 

A STREET-CAR advertising sign, designed by Calkins & Holden, adver- 
tisement experts and printers, New York, also some circulars and cards 
for general circulation, give evidence that this firm is enterprising and 
possessed of the requisite knowledge to make their business a success. 
Their printing is enough different from the general run to attract atten- 
tion, and will doubtless bring them many orders. 

Some time ago we reviewed a book entitled, ‘‘ The Founts from which 
Good Printing Springs,’’ issued by W. E. Smith, Ltd., Sydney, South 
Australia, and which was a specimen book of types, etc., used by them in 
the production of fine printing. The firm has now issued a “ Supple- 
mentary List”’ to the above-mentioned work, showing the latest acquisi- 


tions to their stock of borders, ornaments, etc. Many of the pages are 
printed in two or more colors, and the design and general execution of 
the work is most artistic. Credit is due to Mr. J. V. Barker for the 
carrying out of this work, which is an excellent specimen of fine letter- 
press printing from the other side of the globe. 

A NEATLY designed and well-printed pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Hey Rube!” 
is issued by the Postmasters’ Advocate, Washington, D. C., freely illus- 
trated with sketches, showing the country postmaster as he used to be 
and as the public generally supposes him to appear, and other illustra- 
tions showing him as he is — the intelligent servant of the Government 
and the public. The work is valuable and attractive as a good adver- 
tisement. 

Tue twelfth annual report of the Delaware Hospital is a book of 
sixty-eight pages and cover, 6 by 9 inches in size, printed on laid book 
stock and illustrated with many half-tones printed on heavy enameled 
stock. The composition is good, and presswork excellent, the half-tones 
being artistically treated. The book is from the press of John M. Rog- 
ers, Wilmington, Delaware, and is a work of which any printer might 
feel proud. 

Witp & PcHettas, Buffalo, New York, engravers, have gotten up a 
fine catalogue, showing specimens of their work in zine and _ half-tone 
work, also plates for the three-color process. Examples of reproductions 




















MODELED ADVERTISING DESIGN, 


Shown by courtesy of C. P. Zacher & Co., Chicago. 


from pen-and-ink drawings, wash drawings, photographs, oil and water- 
olor paintings are shown, and all give evidence of artistic treatment 
and skillful workmanship in their execution. The presswork on the 


catalogue is excellent. 


“Five Years oF Procress” is the title Munroe & Southworth, 358 
Dearborn street, Chicago, give to an announcement recently issued. It 
is printed on gray deckle-edge stock in black with bold decorative orna- 
ments in red and black enclosing the page on three sides. The front 
page is an emblematic design in black and gold. It is artistically 
designed and executed with great care, and is a most attractive and 
tnique piece of letterpress printing. 

Hew R. Woop, Montreal, Canada.—The handbook ‘submitted by you 
is a fairly good piece of letterpress printing as a whole. Your idea of 
bringing out the prominent features in heavy type side-heads is a good 
one. The ad. page headed, “Are You’ could be made more effective 
interested in art and beau- 


y bringing out in strong type the words 
tiful pictures.” At present the page is ineffective. ‘The outside cover- 
pages should have been printed in a stronger colored ink. 

A PACKAGE of printing, consisting of pamphlets, circulars, business 
cards, blotters and three-color process work, has reached us from Ellis’s 
Steam Printing Works, Southend-on-Sea, England. The work shows 
that Mr. Ellis is up to date in his assortment of types, borders, orna- 
ments, etc., and that his style is right up to date also. Composition and 
display are good, and presswork — both plain and in colors — artistic. 
lhe samples under review are among the best we have received from 
England. 

An Easter program, printed by the Scholl Press, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
for the First Presbyterian Church of that town, is a very handsome 
piece of letterpress printing. The stock used is the finest white enameled, 
the type Caslon old style, and the title-page is a design in three colors, 
representing an angel holding aloft a scroll on which is written, ‘* The 
Lord is Risen.’”’ The work is admirable throughout. Another program, 
printed for the Walnut Street M. E. Church, is equally good as a fine 
sample of typography. 

Tue Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has sent 
out a neat specimen book showing the Ben Franklin series of type, both 
solid and outline. On the front cover is printed an ancient signboard, 


which is die-cut, revealing a picture of Ben Franklin with a loaf of 
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bread under one arm and a large type under the other. The picture is 
in brown ink and is very effective. The work is well displayed and is 
a good sample of fine presswork. The pamphlet is entitled “A Loaf of 
Bread and a Bread-Winner.” 

Some samples of folders and booklets prepared and printed by the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York, for the Savannah and Old 
Dominion Steamship Lines, are excellent specimens of fine letterpress 
printing. The half-tone engravings are superb, and the pressman has 
done them full justice. The cover-designs are most attractive, being 
printed in colors and gold on tinted stock. The work shows that great 
pains have been taken from beginning to end to produce faultless work, 
in which the company has been successful. 

A SOUVENIR catalogue issued by Nicholson & Co., Sydney, Australia, 
is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages and cover, 9 by 12 inches in size, 
printed on highly enameled stock. The half-tone illustrations are very 
finely printed, and are set off with a tinted background. The front cover 
is a half-tone from a modeled design and represents music in various 
branches the organ, violin, cymbals and pipes — and cherubs singing. 
The work is most artistic in design and execution, and is from the 
press of the Echo Publishing Company, Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 

A HANDSOME book of embossed designs entitled, ‘‘ To the Front,” 
comes from the Photo-Chromotype Engraving Company, 218 South 
Eleventh street, Philadelphia. This firm makes a specialty of furnishing 
duplicate sets of plates for embossing and printing purposes, and has in 
this book an unusually fine line of designs. 3y purchasing the plates 
shown in this book printers can get an effect they could not expect to 
secure without going to great expense for original designs and brass dies. 
The duplicates furnished are not originals in brass, but first-class elec- 
trotypes from which very excellent results can be obtained. The 
designs are not only tasteful in execution and beautiful in coloring, but 
are clearly and sharply embossed, making a combination at once pleas- 
ing and attractive. Accompanying the book is a circular showing some 
specimens of the three-color processwork also made by this firm. 
Printers interested in either of these processes should write for copy of 
the pamphlet. 

* THE 1903 Itvio,”’ the students’ annual of the University of Lllinois, 
is a book of 380 pages, 7% by 9% inches in size, printed on enameled 
stock, and bound in full cloth, with silver stamp on side. This volume 
was gotten out under the direction of the following staff: H. J. Quayle, 
editor-in-chief; W. W. Williams, associate editor; J. E. Shoemaker, 
business manager; C. O. Clark, assistant business manager, and Daisy 
Campopell, artist. The literary contents are a series of contributions 
from grave to gay, and the illustrations are designed for decoration or 
humorous representation of the peculiarities of individuals depicted. 
Numerous half-tone plates of the University buildings and of the faculty 
and the various classes are scattered throughout the volume. The print- 
ing and binding was done in the new office of the Champaign (IIl.) 
Gazette, and is the most pretentious work ever undertaken in that town. 
The composition is good throughout and the presswork of excellent 
quality. The work was gotten out under the direction of the following 
gentlemen connected with the Gazette office: E. C. Flanigan, business 
manager; Richard Bowles, foreman of composing-room; Harry Muss, 
foreman of pressroom, and George Lowden, in charge of the bindery. 
Much credit is due these gentlemen for the excellent manner in which 
each has performed his part in the production of such a superb example 
of typography. 

One of the most attractive books intended to advertise a railway 
which has appeared this season, is that of the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railway, entitled, ** Summer Homes.”’ It is issued by J. C. 
Anderson, general passenger egent of that company, and is printed by 
the American Bank Note Company, of New York. The cover is of 
dark green stock, printed in aluminum and gold bronze, and embossed, 
the figure of a milkmaid appearing as the central figure of the design. 
As a frontispiece the milkmaid idea is again used, the picture being 
produced by the three-color process. The inside is printed on enameled 
stock in black and red, with tinted borders on a number of the full-page 
cuts. A complete map of the system and a road map of Ulster county 
are included in the work. The principal headings are set in a text letter, 
underscored with a rule, and tastily designed initials accompany the 
matter immediately following the headings. So far as typography and 


printing go the work is all that could be desired. The New York,:- 


Ontario & Western Railway passes through some of the most picturesque 
scenery in New York State. The road is not only an important one for 
through travel crossing the State, but reaches numbers of attractive 
resorts for summer outings. These are very fully described in the book 
in question, and those contemplating a trip this summer should secure 
one of these books. The passenger department is at 56 Beaver street, 
New York. 


PASTING DONE. 
Editor: Paste those papers. 
Office Devil: Aw, de cat knocked ‘em out o° de winder. 
Editor: Then paste the cat. 
Whereupon the office devil pasted the cat a lovely one right 


in the solar plexus.— Chicago Tribune. 


THE CHINESE UNIONS AND LABOR-SAVING 
MACHINES. 


We are accustomed to look upon China as the hell of the 
laboring man. There are, in fact, few places where such men 
have more rights and where their unions have more weight. 
It is true that hours are long and wages are low, but these are 
conditions brought about by other things than the oppression 
of capital. 

As far as I can see the officials are all afraid of the work- 
ingman, and public sentiment has as much weight here as at 
home. In building railroads and establishing factories the 
unions will have to be fought. Even the emperor is afraid of 
them, and Li Hung Chang, great as he was, did not dare to 
fight them. A monument of the power of the boatmen’s union 
can be seen in the river just opposite the great city of Tien- 
Tsin. It consists of a number of stone piers, upon which the 
railroad from the seaport and that from the coal mines were 
to cross into the city. The boatmen wanted the business of 
transferring passengers and freight across the river; they 
objected to this bridge and said the station should be on the 
bank of the Peiho. Li Hung Chang held out for a time, but 
the union was so strong that he at last put his station on the 
side of the river opposite the city, and there it is to this day. 
Li Hung Chang had an income which is supposed to have 
approximated a million dollars a year. These boatmen each 
made 50 cents or less per day, but combined they brought the 
great viceroy to terms. 

The laboring men are much excited as to the foreign inva- 
sion. They fear that the introduction of modern machinery 
will decrease work, and the officials fear an uprising on this 
account. The workmen have already destroyed much modern 
machinery. A Chinese from America started a shoe factory 
not long ago. He imported some of our labor-saving tools, 
but the cobblers broke in and smashed them. They reduced the 
shoe-sewing machine to scrap iron. The shoemakers’ union 
denounced the employer, and he had to quit business. Some of 
the modern silk mills of Canton were similarly treated years 
ago, as were also cotton mills in different parts of the empire. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese quickly learn how to handle the 
most complicated modern machinery. They can do anything, 
and in the Government workshops at Shanghai they have made 
steel rails and locomotives, as well as all sorts of cannon and 
rifles. 

In opening up railroads American capitalists will have the 
opposition of the cartmen’s union, the boatmen’s union and the 
wheelbarrow union. It seems strange to speak of a wheel- 
barrow union, but there are thousands of such organizations 
here, covering all parts of the country. The wheelbarrows are 
the drays of the cities, and they are, to a large extent, the 
freight cars of the country.—Frank G. Carpenter in Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





THE BIBLE BUSINESS. 


Trade in Bibles is reported to be active and steadily increas- 
ing. According to a writer in the Sun, the American Bible 
Society issued 1,500,000 Bibles last year, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society 5,000,000. Many other concerns publish 
Bibles and sell great numbers of them. The Philippines con- 
sumed 10,700 of the American Bible Society’s Bibles during 
our first year there, and 58,000 during the second year. Trans- 
lations of the Bible are now being made into five Filipino dia- 
lects. It has already been published in three other dialects by 
the British Society, so that it will soon be out in eight varieties 
of Filipino language. Nearly half a million Bibles went into 
China last year in spite of the effect of the Boxer outbreak, 
which, for the time being, cut down the demand about one-half. 
It seems odd that the Mormon Bible is not oftener met with. 
Few persons not Mormons have ever read it, and it rarely is 
seen in private libraries or bookstores——Harper’s lVeckly. 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
EvLecrrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 


ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 


Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing 
-The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 


cloth: 150 pages. $1.50. 

SrereotyPinc.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

A New App.ication oF Evectriciry.—The latest novelty for 
electrotypers is the Wesel electrically heated building, stopping 
out and soldering irons. These tools may be connected with 
the wiring of the lighting system. 

A Brock Nattinc Macuine.—An invention of interest to 
electrotypers is the Milliken block nailing machine, made by 
Wesel, which nails plates on wood or metal. The machines 
used by the Lovejoy Company, F. A. Ringler Company, Edwin 
Flower, J. P. Felt & Co. and several other New York electro- 
typers are said to save fully fifty per cent of labor cost. A nail 
can be driven in a space nonpareil square with safety. It is a 
power machine and very simple. Nails can be driven in on an 
angle. 

Dry SterEotyrPInG.— R. C. W., New York city, writes: 
“Do you know anything of a method of stereotyping with a 
dry matrix? I am told that such a method is employed in many 
establishments in England and other foreign countries. Can 
you tell me if it is successful and whether it is used anywhere 
in the United States?” 
called by the inventor “dry stereotyping.” It is used to a 


Answer.—There is such a process, 
greater or less extent in Germany and England, but has not 
obtained a foothold in this country, although several attempts 
have been made to introduce it. The mats are made of paper 
which is rendered porous and somewhat plastic by first 
immersing it in a solution of carbonates and then in an acid, 
thereby developing a gas which effects a loosening of the fiber. 
The paper is then covered on one side with a thin coat of 
starch paste, to which five per cent of glycerin has been added 
to prevent the adhesion of metal to the matrix. It is claimed 


that it is only necessary to place a piece of this dry prepared ° 


paper on the type and to exert a slight pressure upon it in any 
suitable press in order to obtain a matrix which is ready for 
casting. The writer has seen samples of work made by the 
dry process which were very creditable, but as a rule the trade 
in the United States has not taken kindly to it, and it does not 
seem likely to become popular. 

MoLpInGc IN Guttra-pERCHA.—The following is an extract 
from a shop talk by Mr. T. J. Kelly, of London, England: 
“ Gutta-percha is a product of the earth, and in its natural state 
is of a white color; it is gritty usually, and wants careful 
washing before manipulating. There are three kinds of gutta- 
percha in the market. The purest is white, the next is brown, 
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and the last, or commercial article, is black. The third-class 
article for purposes in the trade is the best. Of course, there 
are various grades of black percha, and the choice is a difficult 
matter, known best to those who have had to try inferior mate- 
rial through economizing. The percha should be about one- 
eighth in thickness, and carefully rolled out in sheet. It should 
be hard and without any patches of ‘brown’ in its composi- 
tion, because a good percha mold is always black and shiny as 
ebony after pouring. Now, the next thing is its touch; it 
should be free from clamminess and dry to the finger. If there 
is a tendency to stick, you may reckon at once that the tar, or 
whatever foreign substance it contains, means trouble in store. 
When you have chosen your percha (in digressing for a 
moment, I may tell you that I always purchase ‘ Boss mate- 
rial’) it will suit your purpose best to cut up in strips, and 
then into squares of about’ four inches. It will not run down 
as wax when heat or steam is applied, and here begins the 
addition of fat. There have been many substitutes placed on 
the market to abolish the use of fat, which you know has to 
be fought against when deposition begins. Deerfat and various 
waxes of many ‘mysterious qualities,’ have been placed before 
us by neophytes. You may depend upon it, however, that if 
you get English mutton fat (you may eat the lean) you have 
the very best article for mixing with gutta-percha. We now 
have selected our two principal materials and we place into the 
same pan, say, four pounds percha and one pound fat. It 
depends upon the weather, to some extent, how much fat you 
may require. In summer one has to be careful, because after a 
few hours — even after the mold has set, there is a tendency to 
moisture on the face of the mold; ‘sweat’ would express the 
condition more accurately. In the winter this is not so evident, 
nevertheless if a mold is left too long after pouring there is a 
possibility of its appearance, and then you have to be very 
careful in facing the mold if there is not time to pour another. 
In the case of a photogravure or steel etching I would cer- 
tainly try another mold when moisture appears. To return to 
the mixing, you begin, as I said, with placing your materials in 
a saucepan, heated by gas or steam, the latter for preference, 
certainly, as it does not burn, censume or perish the percha. 
Then mix and stir the percha and fat together with a painter's 
knife, say, ten inches leng. You mix and stir for some time, 
the longer the better, because all the air must be exuded. Let 
me digress here and say that electrotypers who have to pro- 
duce the finest work have no ‘ greased lightning’ way of work- 
ing. It is a slow process, certainly, the process that I am 
speaking of; at the same time I claim for it the perfection of 
processes. We will say that you have well mixed the materials 
and that you would like to begin molding. The plate to be 
duplicated must be absolutely free from dirt. I need hardly 
tell you, gentlemen, how to clean a plate, but there is danger in 
not doing it properly. I prefer a hot potash, the plate also 
warm, and the use of a scratch brush if the steel etching is old 
or dirty. You then place the original on a warm plate with a 
sheet of zinc under it, and clumps laid on each edge of the 
original —the clumps not to be upright or type-high, but laid 
on the thin side to prevent too much percha being poured, as 
the more material used the longer the cooling. The tempera- 
ture of the plate should be hot enough to enable one to touch 
the plate with the fingers, and no more. You plunge the knife 
n, and then take a portion of the percha on the blade, from out 
of the pan, and pour exactly in the center of the plate, and this 
must be done to prevent air-holes. You will find air-holes in 
commencing with new materials, and these will vanish in time, 
but only by frequent working and frequent pouring. I assure 
you that at first you must watch and work if you want success 
by this method. We have now poured a mold and we imme- 
diately remove the same from the heat to a cold slab for 
cooling. Cooling is all right in winter if you work in a well- 
ventilated room; in summer, however, to keep pace, the use 
of an ice-chest is a great necessity, a great help, although I have 
never been able to obtain one myself. The mold is poured 
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and after a couple of hours it is cold —it may take this time, 
more or less. I am fully aware that twelve hours is a legiti- 
mate margin sometimes for cooling, but life is short and art is 
long. My method is this: After the mold has set and cooled, 
I take it, press the edge of the mold gently down, the original 
upward, and if I find the mold loosen from the corners, I gently 
lift the original off by means of a paring knife. If I find the 
slightest tendency in the percha to cling to the original I give 
the mold another half hour. You may find that the mold may 
never come off; in other words, it will stick for all it is worth. 
Well, that is caused by pouring your material too hot, or on a 
dirty original. If your mold has creases or air-holes it is cold 
material, and all this can be overcome only by experience. We 
will assume, however, that you are quite able to produce a mold 
just as good as the one I now show you. It is from a photo- 
gravure and a very fine work of art. You will see in the mold 
the very bloom of the ladies’ cheeks. In fact, were you only 
to pass your finger over a piece of glass, so sensitive is the 
gutta-percha when rightly used, you can reproduce the trace 
of the finger on the glass. Now, it stands to reason that this 
delicate work of art can not be touched by a brush or come in 
contact with any friction. It has to be carefully faced for 
deposition, being a very bad conductor in its present state. 
Well, gentlemen, I face the mold by pouring and drying on the 
face a solution of phosphor and silver nitrate, which immedi- 
ately gives it sufficient conductibility to cover the mold by an 
ordinary Smee’s battery in thirty seconds. The facing of an 
engraving, either steel or half-tone, is quite another matter. 
The steel or etched original may be faced by a mixture of 
silver nitrate and black lead mixed to a consistency of cream 
in methylated spirits, with the addition of a little ammonia. 
The silver solution is washed off immediately after application, 
and when dry it should be slightly brushed with black lead, 
again pumped, and placed in battery. The use of ordinary 
black lead is not to be recommended. I have tried all, American 
and English, and if I believe a certain black lead supplied by 
Oakey is as good as any in the market, I still think there is 
room for improvement. The Crucible Company’s best is a 
remarkable lead for conductivity, but, as I said before, gutta- 
percha and fat are not the best of materials to tackle in a sul- 
phate bath, especially on a warm day. We have then to use 
the mixture of lead in the wet process described, and after 
drying, which occurs rapidly, we use a black lead that has been 
calcined, that is, broken down in much the same manner you 
break down zinc. The stenching fumes from both are alike in 
being unwholesome, as fluoric acid will prove in its using. It 
is not a difficult proceeding, and you will find it quickly repays 
the labor by the result in the bath.” 


Harp Stereotype Metat.—The following inquiry comes 
from Australia: “I have lately become a subscriber to your 
valued journal, THE INLAND PRINTER, and reading that you are 
always ready and willing to help those requiring information 
on the various trades in the printing line, I write to you hoping 
you will be able to supply the information. It is in connection 
with stereotyping. The first question: Could you please give 
a recipe for good, hard stereo metal? The recipe I am using 
is not too good. Second question: Could you inform me the 
method for inserting photo process blocks into an ordinary 
stereotype plate for a newspaper rotary machine. The stereo- 
type plates being curved or semi-circular, you have to bend 
your photo process blocks to the bend of your stereotype plate 
and then securely fasten them on the stereotype plate. It is a 
Hoe printing machine used. These are the questions I wish 
answered: What is the method for fastening and bending the 
photo process blocks on stereotype plates?” Answer.— Stereo- 
type metal is composed of lead, tin and antimony. The usual 
proportion for newspaper work are lead eighty pounds, anti- 
mony fifteen to seventeen pounds, tin three to five pounds. It 
may be made harder by increasing the proportion of antimony. 
Several methods are employed to secure original half-tones in 
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curved The method most frequently 
employed is to remove the half-tone from its base after the 
matrix has been made, and passing it 
through a curving machine, or by placing it in the casting-box 


After the matrix has 


stereotype plates. 


curve it, either by 
and closing the cover down upon it. 
been adjusted in the casting-box, the curved half-tone is fitted 
in its place in the matrix and a piece of corrugated tin or some 
strips of wood of proper thickness are laid on the back so that 
when the cover is closed down the engraving will be held 
securely in its place. When the metal is poured into the cast- 
ing-box it surrounds and imbeds the engraving in the plate. 
Another method consists in removing the engraving from its 
block before molding and filling in the depression in the back 
of the matrix, caused by the absence of the engraving, with 
packing of exactly the same thickness as the etching. After 
the cast has been made, the engraving may be curved and then 
tacked into the depression, which will be of just the right 
depth to receive it. 
PATENTS. 

Robert Krafft, of Carlsruhe, Germany, has patented as a 
new article of manufacture (No. 698,028) a matrix sheet for 
stereotyping, comprising an intermediate layer of pulp, made 
of finely ground turf, glycerin, starch, paper pulp and carbolic 
acid. 

An impossible wonder is shown in patent No. 698,066, by 
Isidor Kitser, of Philadelphia. It is entitled a machine for 
producing matrices for stereotyping, and includes a sort of 
typewriter, a printing machine having several fonts of type, 
and electromagnetic devices for operating. 

Samuel G. Goss has patented, as No. €97,141, an improved 


form of casting-box for making newspaper plates. 





THE RECOGNITION OF FAITHFUL SERVICE, 

John Soderberg, secretary and treasurer of Blomgren Bros. 
& Co., engravers and electrotypers, Chicago, was presented 
with a solid gold watch, chain 
and charm by his associates in 
that establishment on May 14, 
the event commemorating Mr. 
twenty-fifth year 
of continuous service with the 
firm. In March of last 
Anton Duha, one of the mo!d- 
ers, also completed his twenty- 
fifth with the 
event being observed in a simi- 


Soderberg’s 


vear 


year firm, the 


lar way. Several other people 
in the employ of the house wiil 
celebrations of a like 
within the 
Where 


one 


have 


nature next year 


or two. people con- 
for so 
long a time it certainly indi- 
that 
It is gratifying to note that such faithful service is appre- 
ciated and the heads of the 


firm but by the employes with whom the individuals are thrown 


tinue with house 





JOHN SODERBERG. 


cates they have merit. 


acknowledged, not only by 
in contact. 
that the most harmonious feelings should be manifest between 


That such friendly relationship exists 


To build up a successful business it is important 


all in the establishment. 
between the people in the house of Blomgren Bros. & Co. is 
worthy of being placed on record, and THE INLAND PRINTER 
takes particular pleasure in doing so. 





MOST IMPORTANT ITEM. 


“ How did Spacer happen to lose his position on that M1s- 
souri newspaper? ” 

“ He wrote a story on the principal sources of revenue to the 
State and forgot to mention the mule.”— Chicago American. 
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Tue Grossman Advertising Agency succeeds Emil Gross- 
man & Brother, New York. 

THE New York office of the Dexter Folder Company is now 
in the Dun building, 290 Broadway. 

C. Haroip Situ, of Binney & Smith, New York, has gone 
to Europe, to remain about four months. 

CUNNINGHAM & Co., printers and embossers, have removed 
to 342 Market street, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

THe Reporter-Birren Engraving Company, 63 Washington 
street, Chicago, has changed its name to the Jahn & Ollier 
Engraving Company. 

J. C. RoGers is now connected with the Buffalo Printing 
Ink Works, of Buffalo, New York, looking after their inter- 
ests in Chicago and the West. 

M. BLINKINSTINE and Carl Buehler have opened a studio in 
the Caxton building, Chicago, under the name of the Commer- 
cial Art Studio, and announce that they are prepared to 


execute artistic and mechanical designs in all branches of illus- 
trating. Both gentlemen were formerly connected with the 
Binner Engraving Company. 

New OrLEANS TypoGRAPHICAL Union, No. 17, gave a ban- 
quet at French Union Hall, in that city, on May 25, commemo- 
rative of its fiftieth anniversary. 

THE Keith Paper Company, Turners Falls, Massachusetts, 
has sent its friends a fine view of the mill, neatly framed. It 
was a handsome reminder and much appreciated by the recipi- 
ents. 

Ernest F. BirMINGHAM, editor of the Fourth Estate, New 
York city, was in Chicago recently. While there he arranged 
for a Western branch office, which has been opened in the 
Adams Express building. 

Tue Kinston Publishing Company has been organized at 
Kinston, North Carolina, with a capital of $22,000. The offi- 
cers are: W. S. Herbert, president and treasurer; Jesse H. 
Herbert, vice-president; F. M. Harrington, secretary. 

THE Berlin Ink & Color Company, in order to better serve 
its Western trade, has opened a branch house at 188 Monroe 
street, Chicago, where a full line of its inks will be carried. 
George H. Smith and Will G. Loomis are the Western repre- 
sentatives. 

3ARNHART BrotHers & SprINnpLeR, the typefounders, Chi- 
cago, have reappointed the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 
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COMMERCIAL CLUB OF KANSAS CITY 
TRADE EXTENSION TRIP, MAY, 1902. 








Everything for the Printer 


When you want anything 
pull the string. 
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KANSAS CITY'S “ TRADE EXTENSION” IDEA, 


Phe Commercial Club of Kansas City, one of the most progressive institutions of its kind in the country, is in the habit of making two or 
three “ trade extension” trips each year, traveling by special train, the party being composed of the heads of the houses represented. It is not 
asalesman’s trip, butone in which the principals meet their customers, get acquainted with them, and learn their wants and wishes. The trip 
this year covered ninety towns in Kansas, the time consumed on the trip extending from May 18 to 24, inclusive. Five gentlemen connected with 
the club had special interest in the printers and newspaper publishers in the cities visited. The card which they carried is here reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Teachenor-Bartberger Engraving Company, the designers of the cut. 




















as their agents in New York city, the territory to cover the 
State of New York, the New England States and northern 
New Jersey. 

THE jury of awards at the South Carolina and West Indian 
Exposition at Charleston has awarded the “ Simplex ”’ one-man 
typesetter a gold medal. The machine was exhibited by the 
Lucas & Richardson Company, the most prominent printing 
and publishing concern in that city. 

THE annual meeting of the J. B. Lyon Company was held 
at the offices of the company, in Albany, New York, on May 5. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, James B. Lyon; vice-president, William Lyon; 
treasurer, J. C. Fitzgerald; secretary, Franklin M. Danaher; 
general manager, C. M. Winchester, Jr. 

Tue Whitlock Printing Press Manufacturing Company, of 
Derby, Connecticut, has appointed the American Type Foun- 
ders Company as selling agents for its presses in the territory 
west of Pennsylvania. Intending purchasers in that district 
can accordingly make inquiries at any of the branches of the 
type company and obtain all of the information desired. 

THE American Type Founders Company has acquired the 
Pacific coast branch of the Toronto Type Foundry Company, 
with headquarters at Vancouver, British Columbia. <A _ full 
line of its material will be carried in stock. Printers in British 
Columbia and Yukon can depend upon receiving prompt service 
at the hands of the manager of this new Canadian branch, 
E. C. Willson. 

ELEcTROTYPERS and photoengravers have been quick to see 
the advantages of electrically driven machines, and are install- 
ing electric motors in their plants as rapidly as occasion per- 
mits. One of the most recent plants to be thus equipped is 
that of the United States Playing Card Company, Cincinnati, 
where all the electrotyping and photoengraving machines are 
operated by the Sprague motors. 

Tue “Associated Publishers of Commercial Periodicals” 
have established executive offices in the Journal building, Chi- 
cago, where they propose promoting a campaign for a new 
postal classification and rate on “ house organs.” The intention 
is to have laws passed whereby publications which have here- 
tofore been classed as “house organs” can be admitted to 
second-class mailing privileges. There is said to be doubt on 
the part of the legitimate publications now in the field of the 
ultimate success of the scheme. 

Tue American 3-color Company, of New York and Chi- 
cago, the National Colortype Company, of New York and 
Chicago (recently formed by consolidation of Chicago Color- 
type Company and Osgood Art Colortype Company), and the 
Osborne Company, of New York, have been consolidated and 
incorporated as the American Colortype Company. Until the 
compietion of a new building in New York city, which will be 
occupied by their Eastern works and general offices, the New 
York offices are temporarily located in the Broadway-Chambers 
building, at 277 Broadway. Within a few months extensive 
additions to the building of the National Company in Chicago 
will be completed and the two Western plants united. The 
Western offices are in the Merchants Loan & Trust Company 
building, corner Adams and Clark streets, Chicago. The 
American 3-color Company was the pioneer in the color- 
type specialty and the first to operate the process successfully 
on a large scale; the National Colortype Company has been 
its only successful competitor; the Osborne Company has not 
competed directly with the other two companies, but has 
extensively employed the same process in the manufacture of 
art calendars. The officers of the company are: Edmund B. 
Osborne, president; Theo. Regensteiner, vice-president; J. H. 
A. D. Sheridan, second vice-president ; 
and assistant treasurer; 
Julius 


Behrens, treasurer; 
George W. Reynolds, secretary 
Frederic S. Osgood, chairman executive committee; 
Regenstein, Western manager. 
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Business Notices 
































This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 








accuracy of Bates Type-high Numbering 
0 Machines is testified to in interesting let- 
NO 12345 ters on page 469. Please note that ali 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION. these letters are of recent date. 


THE absolute 





BUY QUADS AT WESELS’. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 82 and 84 Fulton 
street, New York, telephone 178 John (Brooklyn telephone 
1694 Main), is selling quads of all sizes at list prices which 
are reduced in proportion to the quantity ordered. The dis- 
count on their quads is also larger than on type. Close buyers 
should get their quotations. 





BEST CHASES AT LOWEST PRICES. 


The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 82 and 84 Fulton 
street, New York, has issued a revised price-list of wrought- 
iron electric-welded chases, which is the most comprehensive 
Those who want the best of all chases at the 
A large line of 


we have seen. 
lowest prices should send for the new list. 
secondhand chases on hand, all guaranteed to be in A-1 con- 


dition. 





SUMMER RESORTING AND FISHING 

On the Wisconsin Central Railway is indeed a pleasure. The 
train service is all that can be desired and as you have a choice 
of one hundred resorts, every one can be suited. Illustrated 
booklets, showing you how beautiful some of these resorts are, 
can be obtained free of cost from agents of this company or 
by addressing James C. Pond, general passenger agent, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 





AN ATTRACTIVE COVER-PAPER. 

This edition of THE INLAND PRINTER is covered with Rho- 
dodendron cover-paper, Mittineague 
Paper Company, Mittineague, The paper 
comes in 20% by 25 size, sixty-five pounds to the ream, with 
A sample 


manufactured by the 
Massachusetts. 


deckle edge. The color is “ mist gray,” plate finish. 
book of Rhododendron papers may be obtained from the com- 
pany or from their representatives in the larger cities. 





COLONIAL DAYS. 

The frontispiece of this issue, an unusually fine example of 
three-color engraving and printing, is from an oil painting by 
J. L. G. Ferris entitled ‘“ Colonial Days.” If one had made 
a statement a few years ago that a picture of this kind could 
have been reproduced by photographic methods, and such excel- 
lent results secured in so few printings, the statement might 
have been questioned. In this reproduction the colors are not 
only absolutely reproduced, but even the brush marks and the 
canvas itself can be seen. The Photo-Chromotype Engraving 
Company, of Philadelphia, were the makers of the plates, and 
the printing was done by the Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincin- 
nati. This firm has special facilities for not only proving up 
work in various inks of its manufacture, but in producing entire 
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editions of specimen sheets intended to show the possibilities 
of inks on different qualities of stock. In this case they cer- 
tainly have succeeded admirably in showing what their three- 
color inks will do when used upon plates that are made to bring 
out the proper color effects. 





THE LARGEST COVER SAMPLE BOOK EVER ISSUED. 

A sample book of particular interest to printers has just 
been issued by James White & Co., 210 Monroe street, 
Chicago. ‘The first sample book of cover-papers arranged and 
sent out in 1884 by the men who now compose this firm, rep- 
resenting seventy-eight items, is illustrated in above cut, on 


JAMES WHITE & C0, 


CHICAGO 


TEL Maly 873 





top of their latest production, the latter being the eleventh in 
order of succession produced during the eighteen years they 
have devoted to this now large branch of the paper business. 
The last large book, illustrated above, made up strictly of 
cover-papers, represents 1,179 separate and distinct items, 475 
of which are 20 by 25 alone. It is a most wonderful produc- 
tion. The arrangement, printing and binding of these books 
are done apparently without regard to cost,and we are sure they 
are much appreciated by the printers to whom sent. The print- 
ing was done by The Henry O. Shepard Company, the printers 
of THe INLAND Printer, and the binding by the Heinn Spe- 
cialty Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The books are sent 
to regular customers of the house, but to new ones a charge of 
$5 each is made, and this amount is credited when $75 worth of 
stock has been purchased, a proposition most liberal, as the 
cost must be much more than this. 





JAENECKE INSERT FOR JUNE. 

In this issue will be found the eighth of the series of 
“ Jaenecke Imps,” intended to show the product of the well- 
known house, the Jaenecke Printing Ink Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. The use of the tint, the aluminum and gold ink 
gives the sheet a dainty and effective look, varying much from 
the sheets that have preceded it. The other colors are deep 
cherry red and the bluish violet. The back is in the Kaiser 
blue. 





BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS’ NEW OFFICE. 

The Buffalo Printing Ink Works, of Buffalo, New York, 
finding the demand for its goods increasing to such an extent, 
has opened a branch store at 69 Ann street, New York city, 
where it will carry a full line and complete stock of ink. The 
store will be supplied with mills, so that ink can be reground 
and special colors prepared to fill the wants of the most exact- 
ing trade. Attention is called to the insert in this number of 
THe INLAND Printer. It is a specimen of cover-inks which 
will be appreciated by readers of the magazine. The colors — 
are but a few of the 





white, red, yellow, brown and _ black 
shades manufactured by the firm, but will give an idea of their 
product in this particular line. The printing of this sheet is 
the work of the Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


THEY WILL SHOW YOU HOW TO GET BUSINESS. 

The Typewriter Type Company, of 146 Franklin street, 
3oston, informs us that it has had an expert prepare a set of 
three form letters to be used in soliciting business for imitation 
typewriter work, and that it will send a copy of these letters 
without charge to any printer who asks for them. The use of 
imitation letters is greatly on the increase, so these soliciting 
letters ought to prove valuable. 

It is claimed for the Ribbon-face type made by the Type- 
writer Type Company that it gives the most perfect imitation 
of a typewriter by the simplest process. It is handled like 
ordinary type and can be used on any press. This firm also 
supplies a special ink and typewriter ribbon to “match,” all 
of which ensures a harmonious effect. 





“WATERMARKS.” 

The fourth edition of a publication of value to printers has 
just been issued. It is known as “ Watermarks,” is compiled 
by W. Quackenbush and contains information as to where any 
watermarked paper can be obtained. The work is divided into 
sections, the first giving the name of the manufacturer, the 
second the jobbers in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston, followed by a miscellaneous list covering smaller 
cities. It is neatly and strongly bound in black leather, stamped 
in gold, contains columns for the insertion of prices and is of 
convenient size either for desk or pocket. The price is $1 per 
copy, postpaid to any address. R. D. McCartie, Park Row 
building, New York, is the Eastern distributer and the Inland 
Printer Company the Western distributer. 





DEXTER DOUBLE S)XTEEN FOLDING MACHINE. 


We illustrate herewith the Dexter rapid drop-roll double- 
sixteen folding machine. The fact that this style and make of 
folder is being used by many of the leading binders and pub- 
lishers is sufficient evidence of its worth. For durability, sim- 
plicity and completeness it is unparalleled, and will be found 
especially profitable for book, catalogue, magazine and other 
work. It is supplied with mechanical automatic points, perfo- 





rators to prevent buckling and many improvements necessary 
for a complete and satisfactory machine. Among the recent 
purchasers of Dexter double-sixteen folders are the following: 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago; Ginn & Co., Boston; Publish- 
ing House of the M. E. Church, South, Nashville; Avil Print- 
ing Company, Philadelphia; Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit; 
Butterick Publishing Company, New York; American Medical 
Association, Chicago; Robert Smith Printing Company, Lan- 
sing; G. D. Steere Company, Chicago; Henneberry Company, 
Chicago; Richmond & Backus Company, Detroit, and many 
others. 





“GLOSSOID” ZINC AND COPPER PLATES. 
Materials suited to the various requirements of the photo- 
engraving processes whose quality can be relied upon to give 
the best results, are not always easy to obtain, and the photo- 
engravers often experience difficulty and loss in making a 
choice between the different grades and makes offered them. 
A new brand of zinc and copper plates, called “ Glossoid” 




























brand, lately put on the market by the Star Engravers’ Supply 
Company, 81 Fulton street, New York city, is used by a num- 
ber of prominent photoengravers and many of the newspapers. 
This zine is a polished hard zinc, uniform in quality, and 
although a hard zine is nearer to soft zinc in its action under 
acids, giving finer lines and working quicker than any hard 
zine heretofore placed on the market. The grinding and pol- 
ishing process also removes any flaws or blemishes that may 
occur in the metal. 





CHICAGO BRANCH OF SIGMUND ULLMAN 
COMPANY. 

The Sigmund Ullman Company, inkmakers, New York, has 
just opened a branch store at 45 Plymouth court, Chicago, that 
its growing Western trade may be looked after to better 
advantage. It is in charge of E. H. Wimpfheimer, resident 
partner, assisted by C. W. Battell, salesman. A large stock 
is carried and orders for all the inks made by the house can be 
filled promptly. 





THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEWM’N. 

Only those who are fortunate enough to possess a copy of 
“The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem'n,” by John S. Zimmerman, 
Chicago, and published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, of that 
city, can appreciate the many delights afforded both eye and 
mind by this work. The book should not be confused with 
“The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” The only relation it 
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ONE STYLE OF BINDING — WHITE AND PURPLE CLOTH, 
WITH GOLD STAMP. 


bears to its great prototype is the style of the verse, which is 
in the Omar-Fitzgerald form, and the fact that thirty-seven of 
the 131 quatrains, which are indicated by number, are para- 
phrased from the prose translations of Nicolas and McCarthy. 
Omar Khayyam is the inspiration, and his philosophy, com- 
pared with that of the present day, furnishes the basis for some 
ninety-five delightfully original quatrains by John S. Zimmer- 
man in the incomparable rhythm of the great Persian poet. 
The delicate imagery of Omar’s period has been preserved 
throughout in this modern Rubaiyat. An appreciative reader 
says of it: “Pen, pencil, brush and press have devised with 
such perfect art that naught remains for desire. The text is 
masterful in conception and translation. It is philosophy so 
sweetly sung that study is delight; sentiment so surely shaped 
that heartbeats mark the cadence.” Printers, writers, news- 
paper men and others connected with the graphic arts will be 
especially interested in it, not only for its wonderful philosophy 
but for its excellence as a piece of bookmaking. It is offered 
in connection with THe INLAND PRINTER, as mentioned in 
advertisement on another page, or it can be purchased inde- 
pendently in four different styles of binding. In response to 
numerous requests from admirers of the work, the publisher 
has just issued a pocket. edition, neatly printed and bound in 
cloth, with copious notes and index and a portrait of the 
author. This edition sells at 50 cents, and a copy will be sent 
to any address in the world, postpaid, on receipt of price. Cir- 
culars fully describing the two regular editions will be gladly 
sent to any one asking for them. 
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HINTS FOR SUMMER CONTENTMENT. 

Within an hour’s ride of New York, on the Lackawanna 
Railroad, are some of the most delightful summer resorts of the 
East. Nestled amid the highlands of New Jersey, almost at 
the threshold of the metropolis, are scores of inland lakes, 
whose combined area is almost nine thousand acres. From 
their glimmering surface is reflected the beauty of surrounding 
mountain ranges, towering one thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Lake Hopatcong, the largest and perhaps most attractive 
of these inland waters, is 927 feet above sea-level. The oppress- 
ive heat of the coast is unknown there, while there is a total 
absence of the fog and dampness which makes the seashore 
forbidden territory to those afflicted with neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and other similar complaints. The lake is within eighty 
minutes by train from New York, on the main line of the 
Lackawanna Railroad, and enjoys the benefit of the unequaled 
service between New York, Chicago and St. Louis. During 
the summer months special fast express trains leave New York 
early Saturday afternoon for the lake and mountain sections 
of the road, affording the business man and the tourist a pleas- 
ant escape from the over Sunday heat and glare of town. 
Strangers planning a short visit to New York this summer can 
do no better than find a stopping-place at Lake Hopatcong. 
From such headquarters they can run into the metropolis for 
business or shopping, take flying trips to Manhattan Beach or 
to the Jersey coast and return at night for a refreshing rest. 

The hotels and boarding-houses compare favorably with any 
in the East, while numerous springs and inlets offer tempting 
camping-grounds to lovers of the rougher delights of nature. 

For those who devote more than an end-week visit, there 
are days and weeks of delightful explorations by boat, by horse 
and on foot. There is the River Styx, deep, gloomy, somber; 
Bryan Cove, its rocky shores towering hundreds of feet toward 
the smiling skies; Nolan’s Point, full of music and pleasant 
diversions; the Devil’s Staircase, leading to Bear Pond and 
Cupid’s Cascades; Floating Island with its flower-covered 
shores lying tranquilly in the sunlight; Chincopee Cove, the 
home of the last of the Naritcong Indians; Raccoon Island, 
Split Rock, and other treasures of interest. Miles of magnifi- 
cent drives lead in all directions. Afoot the visitor may clam- 
ber among wilds as picturesque as nature creates anywhere. 
3oating carnivals, regattas, fishing, bathing and hunting also 
add interest to the varied diversions of the summer season. 

Another delightful resort not far from Hopatcong is 
3udd’s Lake, reached from the Stanhope station of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It is a charming body of water about five 
miles in circumference, fed by natural reservoirs from the sur- 
rounding mountains. Its elevation is one thousand feet, 
affording the greatest possible change from that of the coast 
region. Cranberry Lake, with an area of 154 acres and an 
altitude of almost one thousand feet, is reached from the same 
station. Culver’s Lake, having an area of 486 acres, and an 
equal altitude, is but a short distance down the Sussex Branch 
from Stanhope, and is reached from the Branchville station. 

To all these resorts the Lackawanna Railroad offers first- 
class train service. On through trains Pullman parlor cars and 
Lackawanna Railroad dining cars provide every comfort for 
the traveler. Meals in dining cars are a la carte, which means 
that the tourist may order from the most elaborate menu and 
yet pay only for what he orders. 

The New York terminals are at Barclay and Christopher 
streets, the former in the very heart of the down-town business 
sections, where the busy man of affairs may lose no time in 
getting to and from his office; the latter, convenient to the 
great up-town shopping and theater districts. To those seeking 
summer homes, a list of hotels and boarding-houses along the 
Lackawanna Railroad will be sent on application. Enclose a 
2-cent postage stamp to T. W. Lee, general passenger agent, 


New York. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, , each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “ Situations Wanted ”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or le ss, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to Insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads, 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 





BOOKS. 





AD. PHRASES — Being a hand-book for ad.-writers and advertisers; 

contains many expressions of interest and value to those engaged in 
the writing and placing of advertisements; price, 50 cents (money or 
express order). Address W. S. WRENN, 214 Madison street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Pub- 
licity for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 
50 cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 25 City Hall place, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, which was so popular a short time 
ago, and will fill orders at the old pare of 50 cents, postpaid, as long 
as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMP ANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, con- 

taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND PrinTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Con- 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


CONTESTS IN TYP OGR: AP HIC. \L “ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, 

containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and 
names of contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and 
study. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


COST OF PRINTING. By F. W. Baltes. Presents a system of account- 

ing which has been in successful operation for ten years, and is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
errors, omissions or losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and bag actual 
cost in all details shown. 74 pages, 634 by_ 10 _inches, cloth, Sz, 50. 


DR. \WING FOR PRIN TE RS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 
ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 

















EL EC TROTY PING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
editor “ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of Tue INLAND 
PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers. By T. B. Will- 

iams. ‘This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
bock forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise pang Several chapters are 
devoted to * making * the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. $1. THE INL AND PRINTER COMPANY. 


JOB PRINTERS — Send immediately for one of our ‘* Order to the 
Compositor ” books. pi hen using this book you never miss a charge. 
Price, $1. Buy one; make your own thereafter. AMERICAN CON- 
TRACTING & SUPPLY COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE MANUAL. A work giving detailed instruction concerning 

the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page book, 
bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing all the 
principal parts of the machine, together with diagrams of the keyboard 
and other information necessary for erecting, operating and taking care 
of the machines. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1.50. 





MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES Ss, $. by | Charles a Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make- ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY—tThe latest and best book on artistic job 
composition published. Its eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other 
samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing the 
ditferent classes of work and making many helpful suggestions for the 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by E 
Ralph. Size, 7% by 9% inches. 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 
OMEGA COLD STEREOTYPING PROCESS, 32 pages, 2-cent stamp; 
Art of Stereotyping, 25 cents; 2 pounds composition, $2; satisfaction 
guaranteed. WM. H. IRVING, 1055 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


‘inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors 










































































PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated, with progressive pro oofs. Light-brown buckram, gold embossed. 


140 pages, $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING —Written by P. J. Lawlor and 

published under the name “ Embossing Made Easy.’”’ We have had 
this book thoroughly revised ard brought up to date, and added a chapter 
on cylinder-press embossing. Contains instructions for embossing by the 
various methods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from ; 
various materials readily obtained by every printer, also for etching dies 
on zinc. There are cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing :_ = 
the operation of the dies when put on the press. 75 cents. 











PRESSWORK —A manual of practice for prineng pressmen and press- 
room apprentices. By William J. Kell The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever ied: New and enlarged edition, 
containing much valuable information not in previous editions. Full 
cloth. 140 pages. $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor ‘*‘ Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department”? of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C. H. 

Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together 
with the position of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in 
te _— to the fingers. 10 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPA 


THE COLOR PRINTER — The standard work on color-printing in 
America. By J. I. Earhart. A veritable work of art, 844 by 10% 














each, handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. Con- 

tains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two 
colors each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelli- 
gently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, $10 (reduced from $15). 





THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise on ; 

the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any ; 
kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THe INLAND PRINTER in 
pamphlet form. 10 cents. 


VEST-POCKET MANU AL OF PRIN TING —A full and concise e explan- | 
ation of the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the : 

printer and his patrons. Contains rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 

tion; style, marking proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of 

the untrimmed leaf, number of words in a square inch, diagrams of 

imposition, and much other valuable information not always’ at hand when 

wanted. 50 cents. 











WANTED TO EXCHANGE —We will exchange copies of the current 

issue of THe INLAND PrintER for back copies which we are entirely 
out of. If you have any of the following copies in good condition send i 
them in, and we will supply later issues in exchange: October, 1900; 
December, 1900; January, 1901; December, 1901; January, 1902; April, 
1902. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

















| 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. j 
Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 
A. BARGAIN —Job-office, prominently located in growing manufacturing 
city in New York; established 1888; good reasons for selling. C 433- 4 





FOR SALE — Electrotype foundry, with established trade, at reasonable 
price if taken at once. C 70. 





FOR SALE —Job-printing office in Omaha, Neb.; splendid business; 2 
Gordon presses, paper-cutter, good assortment of type; cheap if taken 
at once; good reason for selling. C 426. 





FOR SALE — Only Democratic newspaper in county-seat town of 3,000 
in northern Illinois; well equipped; good legal and political patron- 
age; price, $2,000. Cc "408. 





FOR SALE — Well-established and well-equipped photoengraving busi- a 
ness in large manufacturing and publishing city; employs dozen to 
eighteen hands. C 429. 


JOB OFFICE AND STATIONERY STORE — $2,000 buys. one-half 
interest; incorporated ; annual business over $10,000; leading office 

in Muncie, a city of 30,000; failing health reason for selling; a bargain. 

Address W. A. RICHISON, Muncie, Ind. 

NEWSPAPER FOR SALE — Established Republican newspaper in New 
York State; making good money; chance of a — $4,000 down; 

bargain. C 416. 

TWENTY PER CENT PER ANNUM business offered for sale; a safe 
investment in an old-established engraving and electrotyping plant 

located in one of the largest cities on the great lakes; cleared over $7,000 

last year; illness only reason for selling; a rare opportunity for the 

right man. Address FISHER, 638 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. ; 















































rt «STEEL DIE 


We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
4 Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, Ne Ye 


Operated by steam-power. 1 

Takes dies up to 2 x 4 inches. Price, I ,00O 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 

bossing for the trade. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


TWO THOROUGHLY COMPETENT THREE-COLOR PROCESS 
MEN will start and take charge of a plant for a printing or litho- 
graph house wishing to do first-class work and can command the trade; 
no others need answer. C 410. 
VALUABLE BOOK AND JOB-PRINTING PLANT, in excellent condi- 
tion, for sale cheap to close an estate; contains a large, first-class 
cylinder press, several job presses, paper-cutter, gas engine and large 
fonts of body type, also a carefully selected assortment of modern job 
type, with leads and metal furniture, cabinets, cases, stands, imposing 
stones, etc.; the outfit inventories over $11,000; admirably situated near 
the State House in Dover, Del.; purchaser can get immediate possession, 
with lease of premises at moderate rental. Address J. FRANK WILDS, 
Receiver, Dover, Del. 














WILL PAY $5,000 cash for prosperous newspaper; New York or Penn- 
sylvania preferred; send copies to Box 36, Mahanoy City, Pa. 


WOULD INVEST $1,000 in printing business with working partner 
willing to hustle; have thorough practical knowledge, good education, 
sober. Q 424. 


$4,000 AMERICAN CURRENCY will purchase in Mexico | City : a : profit- 

able, practically new, fully equipped, electric power, printing-office, 
containing a Miehle press, two jobbers, ruler, stitcher, perforator, cutter 
and large lot of modern type; half cash required; correspondence 
solicited. MARBURG JERSEY DAIRY ASSOCIATION, 7 Patoni 
street, Mexico City, Mex. 














$4,500 buys a splendidly equipped Democratic newspaper and job plant, 
80 miles from Sioux City, Iowa; clears $2,500 yearly; great bargain. 
C 409. 








FOR SALE. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 

A FIRST-CLASS PRINTING-OFFICE in_Milwaukee; invoices $3,600; 

correspondence solicited; easy terms. C 435. 
BOOKBINDING MACHINERY — F olding machines, Chambers double 

and Dexter single 16, drop roll feed; stamping, embossing and smash- 
ing machines, cutters, trimmers, rotary board cutters, signature presses. 
HENRY C. ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker street, New York. 


FOR SALE — Harris Automatic envelope press. Address for particulars 
GEORGE MARTIN, 424 Haddon avenue, Camden, N. J. 














sie SALE — Saw, trimmer, router and beveler. For particulars address 
: 237. 
FOR SALE, CHEAP — 37 by 52 C. & B. 4-roller, 2-revolution, 29 by 
42 4- -roller Hoe drum, 4-page 6-column quarto 32 by 47 Hoe drum, 17 by 
22 Hoe pony, 24 by 28 ‘Campbell pony, 30-inch Advance lever cutter, 10 
by 15 Colt’s Armory and Gally Universal, 14 by 20 Peerless and 8 by 12 
Baltimore jobbers, 12 by 30 3-roll ink mills, 1,500-pound Hoe round- -pot 
metal furnace, Hoe steam drying table, 32 by 85; power metal side trim- 
mer, shoot boards and planes; 100 pounds M. S. & J. agate music No. 3; 
iron pipe stands, cases, galleys, Dick mailer, Cincinnati rule-cutter, Little 
Giant rvule-cutter, Hart’s counters, small sizes steam engines and boilers, 
gas engines, all sizes; always positive bargains for printers. MENGEL’S 
MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 26 E. Balderston street, Baltimore, Md. 


IN PURCHASING the photoengraving outfit from the Lithotone Com- 

pany we secured, among other articles, one 14 by 17 133-line screen, 
in very good order; will sell it at reasonable figure, as we have no use 
for it. J. MANZ ENGRAVING CO., 195 South Canal street, Chicago. 


THORNE TYPESETTING MACHINE for sale at a bargain; will 
exchange for pony press. SUN, Fulton, Mo. 














HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


JOB SUPERINTENDENT —A publishing house in an Eastern city 

desires to secure a capable superintendent for its job department; 
modern equipment, including 3 cylinders and 4 jobbers; foremen in com- 
posing and press rooms; must be thoroughly experienced in estimating, 
handling men and meeting customers, with practical training in mechan- 
ical department, and a thorough knowledge of first-class printing and 
what is necessary to produce it. C 415. 


LINOTYPE OPERATORS WANTED — Only country printers need 
apply; machine experience not needed; must be unusually accurate 
and very rapid typesetters; good health and good references; give age 
and experience; agreement for term of years necessary in return for 
being taught machine; apply immediately. CRIST, SCOTT & PAR- 
SHALL, Cooperstown, ‘eg 
PLENTY OF WORK IN DENVER for job compositors, Linotype opera- 
tors, cylinder pressmen and feeders, Gordon pressmen and feeders, 
bookbinders and bindery girls; hours, 8% per day; top union scale of 
wages paid in every branch; if you have something more than average 
ability and a union card, come to Denver; you will find plenty of work; 
incompetents had better stay away; no ‘labor troubles; most desirable 
city in the world to live in. DENVER TY POTHET. 


WANTED —An up-to-date and thoroughly competent man, with small 
engraving plant or money to invest in new plant, to add to first-class 

job-printing office doing a wide range of general’ jobwork in city of 

100,000; want man to take interest and manage engraving department. 

C 406. 

WANTED — First-class half-tone and line photographer; also half-tone 
and zine etcher; steady position. PEORIA ELECTROTYPE CO., 

Peoria, il. 


WANTED — First-class up-to-date job-printer, a “specialist in commer- 
cial work; must be temperate and steady in habits; union man; 
steady position to right man; no others need apply. C 414. 





























WANTED — Foreman for composing-room in large office; must be a 
hustler and a thorough printer; good salary and pleasant, permanent 
position to right man. Address immediately C 102. 


WANTED Half-tone finisher, one that can also do good etching; 
must be steady and reliable. Cc 440. _ 





WANTED: PHOTOE NGRAV E R ~ Reétcher and ‘tooler preferred, from 
one of the large establishments, where system has been perfected to a 
certainty, to act as working foreman; must be absolutely familiar 

with all branches, able to direct work and men; write full particul: irs in 

first letter; must be well recommended. C 3509. 











NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


A. H. SMITH, Earlville, Il. Reliability, discretion, promptness. Always 
in correspondence with big list of buyers and sellers. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
A FIRST-CLASS HALF-TONE ETCHER would like to get a position 

with a good and reliable concern; excellent experience in all kinds 
of etching; best of reference; employed at present. Cc 431. 


A FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR desires to spiake a ‘change and 

locate in a city in the central part of State of Indiana; age 30; 
up to date, original and reliable; 15 years’ experience; union; capable 
of taking charge. C 436. 


A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT PROOF RE ADE R “(eight years as 
head, three first assistant), in permanent New York position, wishes 
to change for permanent position out of city with afternoon paper or 
good law publishing house—on Pacific slope preferred; first-class 
references given and required; long experience in newspaper, fine brief, 
transcript, State reports and text-book work, with preparation of copy, 
verification, insertion exhibits, indexing, etc.; salary must be good. 
J MEREDITH, 358 West One Hundred and Twentieth street, New 
York city. 
ALL-ROUND printer desires steady situation; at present employed. 
C 421. 
ARTIST desires position on paper in small city; has had some experi 
ence with chalk-plate process; has attended F. Holme’s School of Illus- 
tration and is taking private lessons from the same school now. Address 


MACK, Sibley, Ill 


ART IST — Pen-and-ink and chalk-plate, desires newspaper position; 6 
years’ experience. C 422. 


AS FOREMAN in book and job or newspaper office; rare chance for 

good printing-house which can appreciate faithful services to secure 
thoroughly modern and first-class foreman; hard worker, artistic, quick, 
trustworthy, economical, firm, hustling, steady, courteous; 31 years old; 
have not the liquor nor tobacco habits; reasonable wages. C 267. 


BY A GENTLEMAN, a position as manager or superintendent; practical 

man in the bookbinding business, capable of taking charge of any 
plant in that line; first-class business yaaa have been president 
and manager; sold out interest. C 318. 














BY ALL-ROUND JOB-P RINTER, out of city; can take charge; West 
preferred. C 417. 


EXPERIENCED THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHER, now employed 
with well-known color house, desires change; will install plant. 

Q 431. e . ~ : 

FINISHER, RULER AND FORWARDER desires situation; can esti- 
mate and has charge of shop; is neat and up to date. Y 407. 

FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN wants to make change. 
C 163. 











FIRST-CLASS NON-UNION PRESSMAN, half-tone and general work, 
wishes position; best of references. C 343. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST wants situation; now in business for him- 
self, but desires change; can manage large plant. C 434. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR desires change; 4,500 an hour; thoroughly 
reliable; wants steady position; can take care of own machine. 

C 437. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR, fast, accurate, is open for position in office 
of one to three machines. C 156. 

MACHINE OPERATOR on newspaper; reliable, sober, married, union 
(No. 1 ad. and job man). SEDG WIC K, 1703 South McClure street, 

Marion, Ind. Se es 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR, young man, speed 2,500, desires opportunity 
to increase speed. C 432. 

MANAGING FOREMAN by up-to-date practical man, well educated, 
thorough knowledge of prirting business, actively in charge various 

mechanical departments, systematic, understands handling help; could 

invest some money; present salary $1,200; references. C 424. 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST, thoroughly versed in every variety of 
machine composition; satisfactory service guaranteed; well educated. 

C 427. 

PRESSMAN — F ‘irst- -class tri- color rotary newspaper, book and job 
——— had charge of tri-color rotary press for several years. 
27 

SITUATION WANTED by a first- class finisher and forwarder; have 
had charge; sober and steady. C 407. 

SITUATION WANTED by a ruler on first-class work; can forward. 
Q 407. 
































SITUATION WANTED — Position on small city daily or large weekly 

or in advertising agency by a young man of honesty, ability, shrewd- 
ness and thorough in this line of work; investigate his career; present 
contract expires June 1. A, Box 300, ‘Mount Carmel, Ill. 


STRICTLY STEADY AND SOBE R CYLINDER PRESSM: AN wants 
position outside of Chicago. C 120. 














WANTED — Manager needing stereotyper and pressman to write to 
me; experienced, reliable, best references. C 342. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





WANTED — Position by Linotype machinist-operator; steady, sober and 
reliable. Address F. W., 1105, Mary street, Houston, Tex. 

W. AN’ TED — Situation by a competent Cox — pressman; steady 
and reliable, and can furnish references. C 24 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





PHOTOENGRAVING and zinc etching plant wanted, suitable for a daily 
newspaper and jobwork; offers of secondhand plants considered. 


C 438. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, pro- 
duces the finest book and. job plates, and your type is not in danger 
of being ruined by heat. Simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the 
type, and costs no more than papier-maché. Also two engraving methods 
costing only $2.50, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. Also, special, an all-iron 
foot-power circular saw for $27. Come and see me if you can; if not, 
send postage for literature and samples) HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty-third street, New York. 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of 
process, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Cir- 
culars for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 


being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 








latest two-letter machine. 25 cents. 
PANY. 
FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. ——__ 
LEATHER PASS-BOOK COVERS, READY CUT, ST AND. \RD 
SIZES —We carry in stock ready-cut covers of high-grade pass-book 
leather in standard sizes; also all other bookbinders’ supplies and machin- 
ery. GANE BROS. & CO., 312-314 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 








LINOTYPE oP ERATING AND MECHANISM TAUGHT — The only 
Linotype school giving practical instruction in both operating and 

mechanism; students can enter at any time; references, Mergenthaler 

Linotype Company, New York city; write for terms. WASHINGTON 

LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 610 G Street, Washington, D. C. 

PAPER- C U TTER KNIVE S are kept sharp ye removal with Hoer- 
ner’s “ Little Wonder” sharpener, $2.50; cash with order, $2.35. 

Sold by dealers, or by the inventor, J. S. HOE RNE R, Highland, II. 


PASTE THAT WILL KEEP — Formula 25 cents; ingredients for sev- 
eral quarts cost only a few cents) SALEM MERCHANDISE CO., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


STEREOTYPE PAPER ready for use, cold or hot process; each matrix 
casts wid plates; reasonable prices. FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, 


Plainfield, 


STOCK CUTS for advertising any business. If you are interested, send 
for catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 














E MANUFACTURE and carry a complete line, embracing every machine 
and requisite used in the equipment of a modern paper=box factory, in- 
cluding Folding-Box Gluing Machines. Catalogues free. 


147 S. Clinton Street, \WiTS ON PAPER BOX MACHINERY Co. 
WHY KICK 


Your life away on a foot-power press when you 
can buy a BUICK Engine at so low a price? 
Can be run ten hours a day for 18 cents. It is 
the up-to-date business people that make the 
successful business men. You can not-afford to 
be without power. We make more small en- 
gines than any other manufacturer. Catalogue 
for the asking. 

THE BUICK MFG. CO., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 








settles the paste problem for news- 

paper and job offices. No smell, flies, 

waste, air-tight receptacles or swear- 
words, “Best thing on the market for a professional man.”’ “‘Iam stuck on it.’ 


Quart size package, 25 cents in silver; liberal discount on quantities. 
ED. MADIGAN, CLARKSVILLE, IOWA, 





A standard of uniformity for Spelling, Punctu- 
ating, hs ogg 5 Abbreviating, Compound- 
ing, Divisions, Tabular Work, Use of Figures, 
and kindred things. Leather, vest-pocket size; 
6-point, 76 pages, indexed, 50 cents. Specimen 
pages free. University Ptg. Co., Bellevue, Neb. 










MEDERMUT’S 
TYPOGRAPHIC 
boy Wb 6 Fy 209 51010). ¢ 












to save money, time and trouble by 

W ant Printers using the McGinty Patent Adjustable 
Feed Guide for job presses (no quads 

or stick pins) and the McGinty Newspaper File and Binder. Save their price 


every month. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for descriptive booklet. 
McGINTY FILE AND GAUGE CO., DoyLEstown, Pa. 


Peerless Padding Glue *2s3tir? 


Is pure white, forms a tough, elastic skin, dries quickly, and is not affected by 
the weather. Packages 5, 10 and 25 lb. cans. Price, 12 cts. per. lb. Samples 


on application. ¢] LAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 








For Pen, Pencil, Stylus or ey riter, 

ar on apers in fifty varieties. Orders filled from 

one dozen to any quantity. Price list 

for the asking. Sizes from 4x6 to 24 x 36—all colois. WHITFIELD 

CARBON PAPER WORKS, RED Bank, N.J.— New York Office, 123 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


Photo-Engraving Business 


Long established, steady and increasing trade. One hour from New York. 
Will be first class investment for six thousand dollars. 
Investigation solicited. Poor health of owner reason for selling. 


Address THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 116 Nassau St., New York. 


PAPER|BEST VALUE FOR THE MONEY.|CARD 
UNION CARD & PAPERG 


COATE 
27 BEERMAN S*NEW YORK. \peghoheg 
CUT CARDS. 
















COATED 
RULED HEADCS 
ENVELOPES! SAMPLES & PRICES ON REQUEST. 


GRAPHITE - Wacanes 
It beats anything you ever saw 


SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














THE MIETZ & WEISS~--The only Automatic, 
Economical and Safe Power for Printers. 
Our 3 H.-P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one 
large newspaper =. six jobbers, one paper cutter, 
one stitching machine, and typesettin machine, with 
three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 
Highest Award at Paris Exposition, 1900, for Direct- 
Connected Generator Set, and 
Gold Medal at Buffalo Exposition, 1901. 
Made in sizes from 1 to 60 H.-P. Send for catalogue. 


A. MIETZ 


128-138 Mott St... NEW YORK CITY. 








BAUSCH & LOMB 


Plastigmat 


The Perfect Photo Lens, the latest lens invention, the most_per- 
fectly adapted to all modern requirements, composed of 8 lenses giving 
perfect optical correction, great speed and superior pictorial results. 
Either system can be used separately for long distance or portrait work. 
It is small, compact and will take any shutter, fit any camera. It is 
perfectly under control giving anything from the sharpest definition to 
the broadest effect. Reproduction of 5 difficult pictures free. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. 





SENT FREE 








£-6.8 


of The Inland 
Printer List of 
Books, sent free 





CHICAGO. +: é The INLAND PRINTER 
; CO., 212 Monroe Street, 
Chicago. ### AAA E 





Ask fora copy 





























Schlegel’s Patent Aluminum-Imitation Gold Leaf 


In Shades: Like Genuine Gold. XX Deep, Usual and Medium. 
DIRECTIONS: 


HOT PROCESS — Apply on cloth, leather, leatherette, paper, wood or pasteboard, Schlegel's 
Eureka Stamping Size with asponge: allow to dry, lay the leaf over it, impress the hot die and brush 
the remaining leaf off. Then give one coat of Schlegel’s Waterproof Patent Leaf Protector. 

COLD PROCESS—Print with Schlegel’s Elastic Leaf Cold Printing-Embossing Size; press the 


leaf against the tac cky size, then feed the sheet the second time so that the clean die strikes on top 
ofthe first impression and wait three hours. Then coat with Schlegel’s Patent Leaf Protector. 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR REAL GOLD LEAF. 
IMPoRTANT— For bookbinders, embossers, tip and badge printers, paper-box, 
photo and sample-card manufacturers, fithographere and printers, 


OSCAR SCHLEGEL, New York, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 








| Japanese, Chinese and Other High-Grade 
= — IMPORTED PAPERS == 


Japan Vellum, French Japan, Imitation Japan, 
Artificial Parchment, Wood Veneer— Alton 
Laid, a DecKle-edge English Book Paper 





A large assortment of Crepes and Leatherette Papers 


LIONEL MOSES, Importer 
Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. 66-68 Duane St., New York 























JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 


36 E. 21st STREET, NEW YorK CITY 


High Grade 
Imported 





FROM Hand-made Vellum, 
JAPAN Silk Tissue, Porous 

Tissue, and Copying 
Papers, Wood Veneerand Grass 
Cloth in numerous colors. 
FROM je sg enn per 

edge Papers in white 
FRANCE aufltints Frenchindle 
Pasted Prench lagna Tesuceudl 
French Japan Printing Paper. 
This latter is particularly adapted for 
photogravure work, and is carried in 
stock im numerous sizes and weights. 


Papers... 


VEGETABLE, ARTIFICIAL AND GENUINE PARCHMENT 
Special Sizes and Weights may be had on Import Orders 




















THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 








For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 















PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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DRAWINGS 


MADE WITH 


HIGGINS’ 
AMERICAN 
DRAWING 
INKS 


! 




















Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best 
results in photo-engraving and lithographing are 
only produced by the best methods and means— 
the best results in Drafting, both mechanical and 
artistic, can only be attained by using the best 
Drawing Inks—Higgins’ Drawing Inks. 


(Send for color card showing actual Inks.) 


At Dealers in Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 


; 
} 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 


Bottles prepaid by mail, 35 cts. each, or circulars free from 
§ CHAS, M, HIGGINS @ CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 
Main Office, 271 Ninth St. i BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 

& 
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Repairs 


Are rarely necessary, but when they are 


needed we don't take advant: age of your 
necessity and charge exorbitant prices 
for parts. If you'll get our catalogue 


and read it you'll understand why 
OLDS ENGINES 
so seldom need repairs. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


230 River Street, Lansing, Michigan 











1 SUMMER ROLLERS 


a 





{ CINCINNATI, OHIO. Q 


Pu 





q WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

2 THE BEST and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 

formulas. 

5 THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 

3 BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 

















The Durant Counters 


have been on 
the market 








for twenty-two years 
and never equaled 








For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 
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What are you going to 
do about itr 


Suppose a customer enters your printing office to-day and asks one of your clerks if 





he has good pressroom facilities for doing a lot of work. And suppose that clerk replies 
“Yes, but not so good as you can get two blocks down the street.” 
How long would you retain that clerk in your employ? Naturally you would lose cus- | 
tomers pretty fast if each clerk answered in that way as often as a customer wanted work done. | 
Yet that is exactly what your old-style presses are saying to every customer who enters 
your office, and you will still retain them in your employ. 
Never mind whether the relative statement is true or false, never mind whether your 
facilities are as good as your rival’s or not, the fact remains that an old press says just those 
words by the impression it makes on a customer. 
Now what are you going to do about it? If it was simply a question of appearance, 
or convenience, or comfort, you might pass it by. But it’s a more serious matter. You 
are in business to make money, and this question of old-style presses stands like a barrier 
directly in the path to your goal. 
You can’t afford not to afford fast presses. They are absolutely imperative if you want | 
to make money, or get customers, or compéte in open market. We have this whole busi- 
ness figured out accurately, and can show you figures which will remove every vestige of é 
hesitation from your mind. 
It costs nothing to know our offer, anyway. Write us and find out about it. 





C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. [ 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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COLUMBIAN CLASP 








AN ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE ENVELOPE 


Made of Pure Jute, with a SIMPLE BUT POWERFUL CLASP, providing 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


In Mailing at 


Third Class Postage Rates 























Samples Mailed Free. 





OR 











Sa 
6 &Y; 
United States ‘oe * No Envelope Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 

















Sizes and Prices on other side of this page. 



































COLUMBIAN 


PROVIDES 


PERFECT SAFETY FOR CONTENTS 
Pure Jute Manila, XXXX Weight 


In which there is Not a Particle of Wood Pulp 











CLASP 





SIZES AND PRICES, In Quarter Thousand Boxes 








No. Size List No. Size List 
0 2% x 4% $4.75 55 6 x9 $7.50 
5 3% x 5% 5.00 60 6% x 9% 8.00 

10 3% x 6 5.25 65 6% x 10 8.75 

15 4 x 6% 5.50 70 cé x 10% 9.25 

20 3% x 7% Don 75 7% x 10% 9.75 

25 453 x 6% 6.15 OFFICIIAL SIZES — OMPEN END 

30 4% x 7% 6.15 9 “f x 9 6.75 

35 5 x 7% 6.25 9% 4% x 9% 7.00 

40 53% x 7% 6.50 II 4% x 10% 7.50 

45 54% x 8 6.75 2 4% x 10% 8.00 

50 5% x 8% rey se 14 5 x [1% 8.50 


























DISCOUNT SHEET sent to the Trade on application 


The sizes here specified are the regular sizes carried in stock at the several Divisions 

We keep in stock only one weight and quality of paper, and that is XXXX PURE JUTE 

Quotations will be made on special sizes and on other grades of stock where the 
quantities will warrant 

Prices for printing are the same as our regular list for printing the different quantities 


The best and most satisfactory Mailing Envelope on the market 


Manufactured by 


Onited States Envelope Company 


And for sale by its several Divisions, as below 


LOGAN, SWIFT & BRIGHAM, Worcester, Mass. NATIONAL ENVELOPE CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ONITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., Holyoke, Mass. P.P. KELLOGG & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WHITE, CORBIN & CO., Roekville, Conn. WHITCOMB ENVELOPE CO., Worcester, Mass. 
PLIMPTON MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. W.H. HILL ENVELOPE CO., Worcester, Mass. 
MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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A MARVEL OF MECHANICAL SIMPLICITY 





va Fe, STE 
Deh eg ) = 
i} BA : E No. 27 Witte 
: i ill The Standard Type-high Numbering Machine of the World 
) Fully — 


MODEL > 














e Absolutely ] 2 a NET ™ : 
: NO 1 2 3 4 5 Accurate e ar Guaranteed View, showing parts released 


for cleansing; time, 1 min. 








3 iets , 
a Facsimile impression 











: features of design and 0 
construction which are of vital importance: NO DS co 
4 First—A forged steel plunger geared direct to Facsimile impression 


yement and reducing wear toa minimum. No , 
rae Le 8g of construction as 


WE CLAIM The following exclusive Model No. 29 —Fer See com 


$9.00 “ 


ati aw ying— i ease of 7 ‘ . 
the actuating paw! swing—contributing ease o I to 50, repeating automatically. Same advantages 


Model No. 27. 





intervening pins, levers or screws. 





: SEconD—Instantly removable steel side plates— 
4 held in position without screws — strengthening i 
: case el preventing interference of type matter Model No. 31 








with the movement. 

Tuirpd—A large non-breaking mainspring located 
centrally under the plunger—assuring absolutely 
correct numbering. 


FourTH—A steel staple, instantly removable, re- Facsimile impression 


For Numbering Pawn 
Tickets, Baggage and 
Bicycle Checks. 


Successfully operated 
on any platen or cylin- 
der press. Any size of 
figures; 3% in. to 1 in. 





leasing the parts for cleansing. No screws. 





FirtH — A non-breaking unit-retaining paw] 
wire spring, wound on both sides of pawl, pro- 
viding uniform pressure. 

S1xtH—Steel depressible ciphers of superior 
strength, a equal to the full width 
of the wheels. No pins, screws or pivots. 

# SEVENTH — A bronze-brass case, which is not 
k subject to fracture under pressure in the form. 

5 

; 
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INCORPORATED. CAPITAL, $100,000.00 Factory, 706-8-ro Jamaica Ave 


The Bates Machine Company 





-, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 


»> Makers 


: GENERAL OFFICES: New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 
BRANCH, 2 Cooper Street, Manchester, Eng. AGENCIES in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Sydney. 


The only type-high machine carried in stock and recommended by-all branches of American Type Foun- 


ders Co., Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Inland Type Foundry, Toronto Type Foundry, TheJ. L. Morrison Co. 


THE VERDICT 


Autographic Register Co. 
New York, March 31, 1902. 
“We take great pleasure in stating that we are 
using a large number of your Model No. 27 in our 
plant, and have found them everything you claim 
for them.” 


Rand, McNally & Co. 
Chicago, April 2, 1902. 
“We are pleased to add our indorsement to the 
excellence of the Model No. 28 machines that we 
bought of you. They serve the purpose perfectly 
and do fine work.” 


A. R. Barnes & Co. 
Chicago, March 31, 1902. 
‘We have used Model No, 28 machines about a 
year and find them first class.” 


Cosby-Wirth Printing Co. 
Minneapolis, April 1, 1902. 
“We have used your Model No. 29 over two 
years, and find them everything that you represent 
them to be. Sixty-eight machines in use con- 
tinually.”’ 


The General Manifold Co. 
: Franklin, Pa., April 3, 1902. 
“We have in use a number of your Model No. 29 
machines, and are pleased to state that they have 
worked to our entire satisfaction on all kinds of 


forms.”’ 
The Friedenwald Co. 
_ _. Baltimore, March 31, 1902. 
“We feel justified in recommending them. They 
have given us a great deal of satisfaction.” 








When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 
of the quickest and most durable 


type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


STege 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


FSR EL On EET EMC 





t 





Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 
are absolutely the FASTEST in the 


world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 


Nie pons 


——— 
wn ena 








GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Keith Paper Company 


Turners Falls, Mass. === 


E call the attention of the trade 
to the following specialties: 


Sea Wave and Centurion 


Made in ten colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 |b., 
showing entirely new and striking two-color 
effects; very attractive. Suitable for Booklet 
Covers, Fancy Stationery and similar purposes. 
Made only by ourselves. 


Vellum end Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 lb. and 80 bb., 
for Stationery, Announcements, Covers, etc. 


Onion Skin Bond 


White, glazed and unglazed. Made from 
clear, strong stock, in Folio and Royal sizes. 


SAMPLES 


SENT ON APPLICATION 
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BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 





OPTIMUS 


It is more than sixteen years since we began the sale of the 
Optimus Two-Revolution Printing Press. We have seen the factory 
grow from insignificance to importance, until now it turns out one and 
one-third machines every day in the year, and employs more than 400 
hands. In thirteen months more than $50,000 worth of new machinery 
has been installed. 

The Optimus itself has grown and developed with the factory. 
The principles of its construction have been elaborated and refined, 
until it is today the embodiment of what mechanical genius and money 
can do. We present a machine that is better than any other, stronger, 
faster, accurate in register, more enduring, with the best delivery and 


Cc 


’ distribution on any printing press. 
These claims are supported by our observation of the performance 


of every other machine in comparison with our own, and are based 
upon the conviction that they are fair and right. They are confirmed, 
also, by our sales of the past year, which have been more than twice 
as great as in any previous one. And they are still increasing, for 
in January they were 34, in February 38, and for March 43. Many 
of these machines are going into offices where others have been used 
exclusively, and we find those already using the Optimus buy it again 
and again. One large customer says: “We cannot do our very best 
work on any other press.” He has the other presses. 


| OPTIMUS 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb.; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis Printers 
Supply Co, St Louis, Mo.; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D. C. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles, Cal. ; Pacific 


Printers Supply House, Seattle, Wash. 
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Children’s story books present a tale of an Arabian chap who owned 
a rug, the wonderful qualities of which would make Edison, Santos-Du- 
mont and Marconi look like three plugged Canadian dimes. All this 
gentleman had to do when he wanted a drink, a half-holiday, or money to 


y pay the help on Saturday night was to sit on this rug and wish—and, 


presto, his wish was gratified. 
Scarcely less attractive than this are the wonderful qualities of the 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE 


All that an employing printer can wish for in a typesetting machine is 
embodied in this appliance. It casts and sets individual pieces of type, 
equal to foundry letter, and justifies perfectly. Will do anything that any 
other machine can do and do it better. Also do anything in moderate 
sized type that can be done by the compositor in the stick. 

It will do more toward paying the help on Saturday night and getting 
half-holidays for the hard-working proprietors than any other appliance 
that could be put into a print-shop. 

A handsome brochure about the Monotype is yours for the asking. 


Lanston Monotype Macuine Co., 309 Broanway, New York City 
a ‘ 
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218-2296 South Elieventh 
Philadelphia 
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Automatic Clamp, Foot Clamp and Hand Clamp. 





Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine 
on the market. Automatic Clamp is purely automatic, no frictions or weights. 





For further information, address 


NEW yorkK E.C. FULLER & CO. cHIcaco 
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Automatic Paper-Feeding Machines 


2 
a. ahs siialnctocit 





The above cut shows the ‘‘Economic’’ Feeder as attached to nineteen stop-cylinder front-deliz ery 
printing presses at Ladies’ Home Journal office, Philadelphia, Pa. 





VER two thousand “Economic” Feeders in daily use attached to printing presses, folding 


machines and ruling machines. 


Can be attached to any make or style of printing press and 


will give an increase in production over hand feeding of from ten to twenty-five per cent, 
according to speed of the press, without increasing the speed. Absolute register, saving in wastage 


of paper and the convenience of having a feeder always ready, are advantages a printer will 
appreciate. All press-feeding machines are equipped with simple automatic devices for stopping 


or tripping the press, detecting two sheets, preventing imperfect register or damage to plates. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 

















FE. C. FULLER & CO., 28 Reade St., New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE—Fisher Building, 279 Dearborn Street 
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THE BEST MITERER 
IN THE WORLD 


HANSEN’S COMPLETE 
MITERING MACHINE 


Can be set to miter any angle. 

Rule Holder held in position by pin. 

Knife held firmly by two screws, and has two ad- 
justing screws. 

Jointer for sharpening knife to proper bevel fur- 
nished with each machine. 

For simplicity, accuracy and ease of operation, this 
machine excels all others. 

Write for full particulars. 


H. C. HANSEN 
190-192 Congress Street, BOSTON 


Price, complete, 


$18.00 








After your practical but unconvincing argument in favor of your 

° new Mitering Machine I finally purchased one, and now I feel that lowe 

Read what people think of it. you anapology. I was brought up on two machines and have used two 

other makes, but yours is in a class by itself. Your method of setting 

In regard to the Hansen Complete Mitering Machine, we are very the knife and the angle of the cutting edge enables the printer to do 

glad to state that it is ‘complete’ as you have named it, and is undoubt- | perfect mitering easily, and the gauges and antheds. of setting for vari- 
Its advantages are so obvious that it seems only necessary to show the It is not to be compared with any similar machine. 


edly the best mitering machine that has ever been produced up to date. ous angles make it the nearest to perfect of any miterer yet on the market. 
| John C. Otto, Springfield, Mass. 


machine to sell it.—The Sparrell Print, 55 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 




















penTonen || THE HENRY 0. |EjSE ok 
F you win a wether! 1! Printers ad Binders ||" voriion — work tha i 


ask us to help you out. We perfect in character, true align- 


have the type, the knowledge 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO ment, no ‘‘ whiskers,’’ no 


he blow-holes, slugs that are the 
and the facilities to do the ciate site dp Seat eenie sitel 


work properly. Ads. set and Sas Li C pes D will lock up properly—see us. 
electrotyped at reasonable Notice our new Linotype wr oramened epartment We charge a little more than 
prices. Type, borders and and our Department for the Artistic Setting of Adver- some people, but the work is 
rules new and up to date. tisements. :: :: :: Work from the trade is solicited. worth the difference. 


We do EDITION BINDING of every 
description, CASEMAKING and EM: 
BOSSING of All Kinds for the Trade. 


Estimates furnished on application. 





























































New Edition of “PRESSWORK” Now Ready! 


‘‘PRESSWORK,”’ by William J. Kelly, is the only complete and authentic work on this subject 

ever published. The book is a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom apprentices— 

a comprehensive treatise on presswork, reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected and added to by the author. Its chapters include : B 
At Hand Press—Making Ready—Methods of Applying Underlays—Underlaying Small and Large 
Sections—The Cut-out Underlay—Preliminaries to Overlaying—Packing the Cylinder—Modifications 

in Hard Packing—Amending the Make-up of Tympans—Tympan for Quick Jobwork—Tympans for 
Newspaper Work—Overlaying—Preparations Necessary to Making Overlays—Opinions on Overlaying 
Compared—Summary of Useful Hints—Inks. The new edition contains Forms of Imposition and an 

| Addenda—‘‘ Little Grains of Knowledge’’— worth more than the price of the book. : 


Full Cloth, 140 pages, $1.50 postpaid. 


Megeececie: ie ENLAND PRENTER. ©O0, *°**¢eexe3 








The Inland Printer Cut «« Ornament Book 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT— 200 pages; 1,650 cuts. A book every printer 
should have. @ @ @ Price 25 cents, postage paid. We refund the 25 cents. 


116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


American Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 
N. Y 


AIR BRUSH. 


Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 
Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Ball Programmes, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 
BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers. 181 Will- 


iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also, mounting woods. 
BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Manufacturers of the Famous Cres- 
cent Calendars. Large line. Write for-prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 


street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


a The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 
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CHALK ENGRAVING 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PLATES. 
304 North 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works. 


Prepared Charcoal. 
E. goth st.and E. Broadway, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champion Coated.Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


— Steel and Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
, New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, 
York City. High-grade work. 


New 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
Foundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 Wi illiam street, New York 


city. ‘* Good work quickly done.’ 
Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 34-36 Cooper sq., NewYork. Half- 
tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound, 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers. 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Oldest electro- 


208 Sum- 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S, A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago; 15 Tudor street, 
London, E.C. Complete line of most adv anced 
machines, all our own make. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and’ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


The Murray Machinery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Electrotype, stereotypeand etching machinery. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 


Third 














ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS 
METAL. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 


sare A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
,Chicago. Electrotyping and stereotyp ing 
‘Aigo large variety miscellaneous cuts. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Folders for Announcements, Programs, 
Lodges, Societies and all Special Occasions. 
Large Line. Write for samples. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Embossing Co., Plainfield, New 
Jersey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 

Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti 
mates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
ass. Every description of envelope in 
stock or made to order. F amous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five distinct lines 
of errs Quick deliveries—best values. 
Order of U.S. E. Co., Springfield, Mass, ; Hol- 
yoke, Mass. ; Rockville, Conn. ; Worcester 
Mass.; Hartford, Conn. ; Milwaukee, Wis. 


ETCHING ZINC —GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 
Globe=-Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati. 
Broadway and White street, New York; 224-228 
Wabash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 F ederal street, 

Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born street; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 
Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Folding and wire-stitching machines. 
GLAZED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, ae & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 
York. ‘ Celebrated ”’ brand lies perfectly flat. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink 
Works), manufacturers of printing-inks. 196- 
198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines. Mfrs. job, 
book and colored inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printing Press Co., 176 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 


LAVETTE’S PATENT PHOTO-MAILING 
ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


Rooney & Otten Printing Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 


TRADE. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West Adams 
street, Chicago. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Goes Lithographing Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 
cago. Established 1879. Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 
Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


nee Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The. T po Mercantile Agency, general offices, 

assau street, New York city. The Spe- 

lal Agency of the Trade made up of the Paper, 

Book, Stationery, Printing, Publishing and 
kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 


Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 








NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 83 Chambers st., N.Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates and Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 83 Chambers street, 
New York; Chicago, 144 Wabash avenue; 
London, Eng., 4S we. cy _ EC. 
Factory, Orange, N.J., U.S. 


Wetter Typographic Numbering machines print 
and number at one impression. 521 Kentave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Sold by all dealers. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. See 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


list of 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N. Y. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street, 
hicago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


Japan Paper Co., 36 East Twenty-first street, New 
York city. See ad. in this paper. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


East Hartford Mfg. Co., Burnside, Conn. High- 
grade writings, bonds, ledgers, weddings. 
Write us in regard to specialties. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


United States Envelope Co. Famous for pape- 
teries. Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Kelley, S. J., Engravin ng Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
typers and photo-engravers. 


United Brethren Pub. House, Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Half-tone, 


Electro- 





PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 


_ Dearborn street, Chicago. Complete out: 
ts a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kellogg, A. N., Newspa po Co., 73 West Adams 
street, Chicago. Half-tone and line engravers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES— CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under ‘*‘ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES— HAND OR FOOT. 
Kelsey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.”’ 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
gre Dearborn street, Chicago. Specialties: 
rass and steel rules, galleys, electric-welded 
chases, mahogany and iron stereotype blocks, 
composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, rule and lead 
cutters, self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 


Hartnett, R. Tad 52-54 North Sixth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties, 
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PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. Printers’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in rule. 
New or secondhand supplies of all kinds. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Vitalized Gelatine for rollers. 


Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 


Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Hart & Zugelder, Rochester, N. Y. Also, book- | 


binders’ flexible glue. 


Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also, pressroom paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 








PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘‘ Type Founders.” 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Printing, folding and wire-stitchers. 
RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Baltimore, Md. All rub- 
ber stamp supplies, type, small presses, etc. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
310 Dearborn street, Chicago. Also, brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
V. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
TARCOLIN. 


Chicago Solvent Supply Co., 153 S. Jefferson st., 
Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. Seventy- 
five distinct lines of toilet papers. 


TRANSLATION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Price-lists; commercial catalogs. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
ov selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, Spo- 
kane,Wash.; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co. ; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies. 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, S. E. cor. r2th and Locust 
sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set Type. 

Newton eS ge Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
New York. Established 1851. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under ‘* Type Founders.” 

Empire Wood Type Co., 79 Centre st., New York. 
Manufacturers enameled and plain-faced wood 
tvpe and general wood goods for printers’ use. 
Write for catalogue. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehouse, 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








A PROFIT ON EVERY JOB|} ——— 


is sure to result if printers will use the 
PRINTER'S | [ 


ACCOUNT BOOK 











Each page contains entry blanks for five different jobs, of 
any size and description. It is flat-opening, has two ruled 
columns for dollars and cents, is printed on stock usually found in 


TT: PRINTER’S ACCOUNT BOOK is 1134 x 1534 inches. 














French Lick Springs 


first-class sales books, bound in duck to withstand constant han- 
dling, and is as substantial as any ordinary blank-book. It is paged 
throughout, and so complete and simple in its use that no book- 
keeping education is required to use it to the best advantage. It is 
the result of many years of experience and study on the part of a 
practical man, well informed as to the pitfalls and snares which 
cause loss to the printer in selling his product. 


Price of 200-page book, for 1,000 jobs, $3.50 net. 
Price of 400-page book, for 2,000 jobs, $5.00 net. 








ORDER FROM 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


rz6 Nassau STREET, :: New Yor City, 








New Fireproof Hotel 





Now Open. 





TWO TRAINS DAILY 


MONON ROUTE 


Through Sleeper Every Night. 


City TicKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, 





—VIA— 
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PATENTED SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 


FOR HALF-TONE WORK, EXTRA COLORS ADDED WHEN 
ORDERED. Prints tt NEWSPAPER OR MAGAZINE SIZE 


ae AR 44 








ee a_iP 3 = 
PRINTING PRESS"Go.cuvenéo: (wee usAT te 
OILY ae ” ‘ais . 


THE ABOVE MACHINE prints from a roll web at a speed of from five to eight 
thousand per hour, both sides. Delivers the product either flat or folded. 

We make special rotary machines to suit the wants of any publisher doing a fine 
grade of work. YOU are directly interested. 

Ask us for further information—we can make you barrels of money. 





ADDRESS 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I furnish “Money—and—Brains’ 
o Printers 





The brains that manage a $25,000 business could manage a $50,000 one. 


Perhaps. 


Not all printing businesses are good investments. 


capital to better advantage. 


These are things to be decided in the first place. 
I am a judge of such industries. 


confine myself to printing and allied industries. 


Not all printing businesses can use more 


Some one must decide them. That is why I 
I can tell whether 


any printing business is paying, whether it ought to pay, whether it may, might, could, should or would 


pay, if it had more money. 
When I decide, I get the money. 


In fact, I have the money now. 


I know investors who want to put money into the right sort of a printing business. 
If you believe that your printing business is the right sort —if you believe that it can be made more 


profitable by the judicious 
I decide on the “ judiciousness.”’ 
And then I get the money. 


addition of capital — write to me. 











with services, by man of long experi- 


503 —- $1,000 to invest, 
Prefers New York city, or 


ence in embossing and presswork. 
radius of one hundred miles. 


by man of long 
No preference as 


with services, 
manager. 


504 — $1,000 to $3,000 to invest, 
experience as superintendent or 
to locality. 

506 —- $5,000 to $10,000 to invest by western man who wishes to 
come to New York and has above amount to invest with serv- 
ices. Has had long experience as manager in large plant; 
can handle fine work, or would take superintendence of a 
magazine plant. Unquestionably competent. 


507 A practical, all-round job printer, compositor and manager, 
owning a plant inventoried at $5,000, would like to form a 
partnership with some practical man having some capital, and 
move his plant to some more thriving place. 


508 $1,250 to $5,000 to invest by a hustling young practical 
printer. No special preference as to locality, although would 
rather locate in large city. 


small news- 


509 Newspaper man, with $1,000, wishes to buy 
Would put 


paper plant, situated either in Ohio or Minnesota. 
in more later, if necessary. 


510 —- $2,000 cash to invest in printing plant. in Indiana. Prefers 
location where could get publication printing and add Linotype 
to plant. Would pay balance in monthly payments. 


511 $1,200 to $2,000 to put in printing business, by New Jersey 
man, who prefers to remain in the State. Wishes to buy 
outright. 


513 $1,000 to $5,000. Wanted to buy outright printing busi- 
ness that is well equipped and up to date, by practical man who 
means business. No special preference as to locality. 


proofre: ader and jobworker, young man with 
wishes to invest that amount with 
Has no preference as to local- 


514 Compositor, 
$500 and good references, 
services in job printing office. 


ity. 

516 — $2,500 to $3,000 to put ‘in printing business by man quali- 
fied to act as superintendent. No special preference as to local-. 
ity 

317 — $500. Practical printer would like to purchase a small job 


printing business in New York city or vicinity. 


ad.-man 
interest in printing business where 


and pressman with $300 cash would like 
he can have 


520 Practical 
to purchase 
employment. 





25 — $1,000 to invest in a well-equipped newspaper or job plant, 
preferably in the Southwest. Would buy, lease or form a 
partnership with acceptable party. 


526 — Western man, practical all-round printer, has $1,300 to 
invest in country weekly with some jobwork in connection. 
Would lease, if owner desired. Anywhere in central part 
United States. 

529 — $5,000, Newspaper manager and editor, with energy and 
brains, who has built up a large business in present location, 
desires a change and would invest above amount in purchase, 
or would make a partnership connection with live man in 
purchase of an up-to-date newspaper and job business in some 
thriving town. Llas gilt-edge references, and means business. 


531 — Newspaper compositor and practical job-printer has $500 to 
invest in small plant. Would take a partnership, if suitable. 
Prefers New York city or State. 


533 — Compositor and job-printer with $750 would like to pur- 
chase a small plant in New York city or vicinity. 
$750 to $1,000 to invest, 


4—  Compositor and printer, with 0 ( 
Upper portion New York 


would like to purchase small plant; 
city preferred. 

535 Practical man, with experience in designing and arranging 
high- grade book, catalogue and advertising work, also in gen- 
eral office work, has $500, possibly more, to invest with serv- 
ices in _printing-office “doing that class of work. Prefers New 
York city or vicinity. 


540 — Printer and advertising man with $500 cash would like to 
purchase an interest in a printing business in New York city. 


$10,000 in July. Practical printer and solic- 
itor, with above amount to invest, wishes to buy an interest in 
an up-to-date “ going” printing business in New York city. 
Must be equipped for high-grade work. 


544 — $1,500 cash, 


545 —— Practical printer, with $300 to invest, would form partner- 
ship with a man having like amount. 

547 — Practical printer, who has been general manager in news- 
paper office, desires to invest $500 with services in some news- 
paper and job-printing business. Prefers the East. 


with $500, possibly 


549 — Compositor, printer, working foreman, 
Prefers New 


more, wishes to get an interest in the business. 
York city. 

554 — $2,000 cash to invest in job-printing plant in New York 
city or vicinity. Would buy larger plant if balance could be in 
deferred payments. 








PAUL NATHAN, Printers’ Broker 


Metropolitan Life Bldg., Cor. Madison Ave. and 23d St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 








Why ? 




















Read ! 














From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. | 
MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: | 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have.used Peerless Black in our | 
Inks ever since its introduction. We 
do not hesitate to say that in the 
higher grades of Black Inks its use | 
is most advantageous, due to the | 
valuable properties not possessed | 
by other Gas Blacks. | 

We consider its use essentialin | 
the preparation of the various Half- i 
tone Inks now so much used. We | 
are, Very truly ycurs, | 


CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 


W.E. WEBER, Manager. 





































i cieavaull 


LIMITED 





GUARANTEES QUALITY 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 





From Frederick H. Levey Co. 





New York, April 11, 1898. 


MEssRS. BINNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen.—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for 
“Peerless” Black. } 

We shall continue to use “Peer- | 
less”? in our Half-tone and Letter- | 
press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for | 
fine half-tone work. 


Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, | 
President. || 













































81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 

63 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 





St ihatmien BINNEY G SMITH, «:::.. 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 















The Jones Press 


Is the Strongest 
Job Press Made 























It has Time and Labor Saving Devices 
found on no other Disc Press. 
A Testimonial...... 
\ Ze \ Z I purchased one 12x 18 and one 8x 12 Jones Press .... and would not exchange them for any job 
’ i ; press in the world. I printed 1,000 books ot 280 pages each, containing blank forms and half-tones, and 
ed _——_— - the Duplex Ink Fountain did its work so nicely that there isn’t a noticeable difference in the ink distribu- 
—— = ant tion on a single page of the books. The Brake, Form-starter, Throw-off, and numerous improvements 
at -—— en to be > gga The presses run noiseless and are very fast, and are money-makers.— 
? 3. H. SLOCUM, Caro, Mich. 
‘ Sones Prous nr gis We Have Hundreds of Others. 
Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter and Our New Catalogue. 
The 
: Tee Idea 
I s s FOR oe 
| we 
‘ Lightning 
: J ’ SALE Has no Equal 
Oo er BY Heavy Brace under 
Si 1 D bl Cutting Surface. 
imple urabie 
s - * . ALL Quick-moving Back 
tron ast. . 
f > DEALERS| ©2¥£° CA: 
‘Sa > The Best Low-Priced Stick has sixteen — 
Press in the World Cutting Surfaces. a ‘ 
Ideal Cutter 








Lightning Jobber 
MANUFACTURED BY 


(Successors to THE JOHN M. JONES CO.) 


The Jones Gordon Press Works patmyra, N. ¥. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


O give printers an opportunity to become operators, or machinist- 
operators, a school of instruction will be opened in September 
at our Chicago Agency. The charges will be moderate. 








ECONOM 





YOUR COMPETITOR USES the LINOTYPE, 
WHY NOT YOU r 





We Guarantee 





That the hourly, weekly, 
monthly or yearly output 
of the Standard Linotype, 
with only one operator, ts 
far greater than any other 
composing machine. 


| If buying a composing machine, 
make the seller guarantee the 
amount of the output, with on/y 
one operator, will equal the 


LINOTYPE. | 








8,000 IN DAILY USE. 





Linotypes, $3,000 and upwards, capable of composing all sizes 
of type in any measure in twenty-eight different languages. 








MERGENTHALER T TN OTYPE CO. 


17,19, 21 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 








P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT, 
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OTYPE machinist- operators are in demand everywhere. Our 
Chicago School of Instruction will prepare the printer to take 
care of and operate the machine. Write for terms. 





T° 


























il 





THE JUNIOR IS COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
WITH TWO FACES AND BODIES. 





With the 
STANDARD and 
JUNIOR 
LINOTY PES 


the operator makes 
the corrections—no 
extra help being 
required, as when cor- 
rections are 

made from case. 

— - - || Justification automatic 
a Senile: te san eee content, and instantaneous. 





















Juniors, $1,500 on easy monthly payments, composing two faces and 
bodies, brevier and nonpareil, in standard newspaper measure. 


MERGENTHALER [. TN OTYPE CO. 


17,19, 21 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO. Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


329 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 





















P. T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. 
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WESEL’S PERFECT BLOCK 


EXPLANATION This is a half-section of a block. R—Regular hooks. N—Narrow margin hooks. 
able head margin-strip catches. 3—Shows narrow margin with regular hooks. 
margin. §—Slitter for folding machines. 6—Movable press point. 7—Adjustable angle hooks, better illustrated as holding 12. 
rule. g—Steel perforating rule. 10—Plate held close to edge of block with narrow hooks outside, regular hooks inside. 
hooks, and irregular plate held by regular hooks. 13—Plate cut in sections held by long strip catches. 

15—Regular slotted strip catches. 
groove. The lines on block are squares of one pica each for guides i in making up plates. 
Unless otherwise ordered blocks are made 34-inch high, but may be made to other heights not less than %4-inch. 


without taking out screw or nut. 


charge is made. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


a EL 


1—Fixed head margin-strip catches. 
4—Double lip narrow hooks for narrowest possible 
8—Steel cutting or creasing 
12—Plate held at angle with angle 
14—Narrow slotted strip catches which are removable 
16—Shows nut which holds the hook in groove, with implement for lifting nut out of 
There is a %-inch rabbet around the block ; 


2—Adjust- 


if this is omitted an extra 





VSED BY THE 


IN NEW YORK 


McClure’s Magazine (19) 
Winthrop Press (4) 
J. “a Little & Co. [2] 
a Blanchard Company [5] 
ae rey nate Insurance Co. [7] 
William Green [3 
Methodist Book Concern 
Trow Printing Company (6) 
Isanc Goldmann Company 
Chas, Francis Press [2] 
Globe Printing Company 
Harper & Brothers (10) 
Geo. Hughes & Co. 
Christian Herald [2] 
i." & Smith (2} 

Kellogg [2] 
ake & Stein 
Miller Press 
H. K. Brewer & Cc 
Manufacturers & p ublishers Ptg. 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & Craw ford Co. 
Butterick Publishing Co, (2 
Standard Fas _ Co. 
Globe Litho. ¢ 
Sackett & W ‘the ‘ims Co. 
Thomson & Co. 
Stettiner Bros [2] 
American Litho Co. [5) 
Rooney & ae nP rinting Co. 
J. W. Pratt Cc 
McLoughlin Bros , Brooklyn [6] 
American Book ¢ 
New Idea Pattern C ‘0. [3] 
H. A. Rost Printing Co. 
Lehmaier & Brother 
Clark & Zugalla 
A. Dougherty 
Robert Bonner’s Sons [2] 
American Fashion Press 
New York Life Insurance Co. [13] 
Photo-Electro. E Beteving Co. 
Languages Printing Cx 
Berkeley Pres 
A. T. Dela Mare Printing Co. 
Economist Press 
Blumenberg Press [2] 
Publisher's Printing Co. [2] 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
Wm. Fell & Co. [3] 
Hayes Brothers Co. 
¥. Stern & Co. (5) 
B. Lippineott & Co. [6] 
po Lane & Scott [9] 
Dando Printing & 5 vishing Co, 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son [2] 
Chilton Printing Co. 


Ladies’ Home Journal [25] 

R. W. Hartnett & Bros. [2] 

W. B. Saunders [3] 

Geo. F, Lasher 

George S. Ferguson 

William Dornan 

T. C. Davis & Sons 

Booklovers Library 

Baptist Publishing Society [2] 
Avil Printing Co. 


IN ST. LOUIS 
Woodward & Tiernan (4) 
: Joncordia ee House 
G. D. Barnard & ¢ 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co. 


IN BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Suffolk Engraving Co [2] 
Ginn & Co. [7] 
Youth’s Companion [10] 
Sparrell Print [3] 
pork & Smith [2] 

. M. Plimpton & Co. 
ones L. Rand 
F. H. Gilson Co. 
Tympalyn Co. 
American Typefounders Co. 
National peoanetne [2] 
Forbes Lith 
Rockwell & C i cechill (2) 
Frank Wood 
H. C, Hansen 


IN CHICAGO 
W. B. Conkey Co 


4) 
Blakely Lee: Co. 
elley & Sons Co. [5) 
Rand, McNally & Co. [2] 
Rogers & Wells 
J. W. Sefton Mfg. Co. 
Henneberry Co. [8] 


IN CINCINNATI 


Procter & Collier Co. | Knight & Co. 
Kemper-Thomas Co. [4] 
Sullivan Printing Co. [3] 


IN NEWARK, N. J. 


The Osborne Co. [11] 
Prudential Insurance Co, [4] 


: IN CANADA 
Beauchemin & Sons, Montreal 
arnenee Litho. Co., Toronto [2] 

W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Methodist Book House, Toronto 


IN ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
). R. Andrews Co. 
t redenberg & Co. [21 
Rochester Printing Co. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


tomereier & Co., Paris (2) 
V.H.Crossmann & Bros., New Zealand 

Oriental, Industrial and” Trading Co., 
Tokio. Japan 

Printing Machinery Co., London [9] 

Alex. Cowan & Sons, Melbourne 

Walter Behrens, Paris (2 

E ve & Spottiswoode, London Printers 
for British Government (2) 

Braniff & Co., Mexico 


Bay For Description See Opposite Page. 


ELITE OF PRINTERDOM 


OTHER CITIES 


Crowell & Kirkpatrick, riper Obie [2] 


American Sales Book Co., Elmira [3] 


New Home Sewing Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 
General Manifold Co., Franklin, Pa. (13) 


. B. Savage, Cleveland 
Albert Brandt, Jr., Trenton [2] 
Public Printer, Washington [4] 
Brandow Printing Co., Albany (2] 
Patent Record Company, Washington 


Thomas D. Murphy Company, Red Oak. Iowa [4] 


Colliery Engineer Co., Scranton, Pa. 


Mutual Label & Litho. Co., San ada: 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Denver 
trie Litho Co., Erie, Pa. (2) 

W. B. Burford, “Indianapolis 

H.F. J. Ricker, Quincy, Il. [4] 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., Denver 


Griffith, Axtel & Cady, Holyoke 

G. ©. Whitney Co., Worcester [2] 
¥F. S. Blanchard, Worcester 
Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N. Y 


Williams Printing Co., Port iron, Mich, 
a 


Times Publishing Co.,” Bethlehem 


Calvin, Brooks & Wright, Allegheny Pa. 
American Typefounders ‘Co. ‘ nee. 


S. Public Printing Office, Manila, P. I 


q * Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. i3] 
Archer Printing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio 


Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 
Burkley Printing Co.. Omaha, Neb. 
W. H. Wagner & Co., Freeport, Il. 
Burke & Gregory, Norfolk 

Sun Printing Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Price, Lee & Atkins Co., New Haven, Conn. 


[2] 


Instructor Publishing to., Dansville, 5 


J.C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. [3] 
Geo. G. pasts, Wi orcester, Mass. 

Geo. E. Keith'Co., Crmee. Mass. [2] 
Chase Bros., Haverhill, N SS. 

CG. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Ww esterly, 


x. 1 
American Type F. ‘ounders Co. jAlinneapolis, Minn, 


Brethren Publishing House, Elgin, I 


Maverick-Clark Litho. Co., San Antonio,Tex. 


bes” 
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WESEL Patent IRON 
GROOVED BLOCK 


PATENT ISSUED NOV. 13, 1900 








users On opposite page will convince any 

printer who needs a block that we have 
completely overcome all the difficulties experi- 
enced by the printer in using other styles of 
blocks. For years we have been the principal 
makers of blocks in the United States. We 
make to-day every style of block sold in the 
United States—sectional and new style, Boston 
and old style, iron and mahogany—all A1, but 
with limitations; and we unhesitatingly affirm the 
patent iron grooved block to be not only the 
best, but by far the most economical. Within a 
month we have sold Allen, Lane & Scott, of 
Philadelphia, $1,350.00 worth, Butterick Publishing Co., New York, over $2,000.00 worth, 
and Henneberry Co., Chicagc, $2,600.00 worth. This is the only block that has fulfilled 
all promises made for it. 

You can not afford to use any other block. Blocks are usually made to fit the 
press; larger sizes are made in two sections, and an extra charge is made if more are 
required. Blocks also made to fit all job presses, embossing presses, etc. Send name 
of press, size of bed, and state style of work, and quotations will follow immediately. 


Takes any size and shape of plate in any position—oval, round, ragged or 
CLAI MS single line (see 12); affords narrower margins; register obtained easily, infal- 

libly, quickly—indispensable on three-color work; cuts off all future expense 
GUARANTEED for blocks, chases and locking-up materials ; will outlast your press; curtails 
electrotyping charges, because it is unnecessary to have plates uniform in size 
(see 7), and plates may be cut into several sections, all held securely by long catches (see 13). Plates held on 
solid, unyielding, unwarpable iron surface are made ready very much quicker, and make-ready lasts longer. ‘The 
best mahogany brass-bound blocks will twist and warp in varying temperatures, and every change affects make- 
ready. Few realize the great amount of time wasted in make-ready that this iron block will save absolutely. ‘The 
rigidity of this block adds greatly to life of plates, which are always affected by warping and twisting on ordinary blocks. 


A GLANCE at the illustration and list of 








Blocks made to fit job platen presses 
without using chases 




















% 
ie 


WESEL MAKES ALL STYLES OF STEREO. BLOCKS 


SS 


a 


ioaet] F.WESEL (yy 





i 





MFG. CO. | 


82 Fulton Street 
New York 


310 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 









i 



































Agents in Great Britain, 
|| PRINTING MACHINERY CO. Yue a8 ~aRy 
15 Tudor St., London, E.C. 


New Style Old Style Boston Style ,, is Wesel Metal Sectional Blocks 
All sizes in mahogany or iron Wesel Quality with latest Registering Hooks 
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Wicks [ype 


Specimen sheets and 
net price lists will be 
ready June fifteenth. 
Orders can be delivered 
before July first. 


Cheaper than the cheapest 
Good as the best 





Wicks type, 
nicked in the mould 
for printers and composing 
machines, is the 
cheapest perfect type 


WRITE TO 


The American Standard Type Co. 


Department D 
Park Row Building, New York 
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With the Dow Composing Machine, using 


Wicks type or any foundry type, you can pro- 


duce more ems a day for less money and do 


perfect printing. Highest speed, lowest cost, 


cheapest to operate. 


Perfect justification— 


automatic. And one pair of hands is enough. 


Write for 
particulars to 


Dow Composing Machine Co. 
Park Row Building, New York. 




















Driving Large Newspaper Presses. 


DOUBLE MOTOR SYSTEM 


Fane 
fa 





Reduces Tearing 


of Paper 
to a minimum 


ae 


Gives 


_ enormous range | 


of speed 


| 
| 
lana ea 











| Reduces greatly 
| the amount 
of 
current 
necessary both 
for starting 
and 
operating the 
press 


Cut shows a 5 and a 40 H.-P. Motor mounted on one Bed Plate. 


EVERY INSTALLATION 


HAS RESULTED IN 


THE RECEIPT OF DUPLICATE ORDERS. 


Illustrated Pamphlet fully describing this system furnished on application. 


(See descriptive matter in the reading columns of the May issue.) 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 





NEW YORK 





MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
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“The Crawley Rounder and Backer ts the greatest 
money-saver in the bindery.”’ 








THE CRAWLEY 


lic 


E. CRAWLEY, SR., & COMPANY 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES AMERICA 














“The work it does is superior to hand work. It will do from 600 to 800 books 
per hour. It is what you want, and if you will investigate 
you will find it is what you must have.” 
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“What. Everybody Says Must Be True.” 


An old adage and a very trite one. The 
application of it just now lies this way, 
that the knowing ones among _ photo- 
engravers say that the Royle Machines are 
the best. No need to seek beyond the 
superlative. & & & Send to us for prices. 


John Royle @ Sons, 


PATERSON, N. J. 




















{ rane’s HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 
select trade. Their merits are known the world 
over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. Once 


L d les’ 
d 1e S tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. Presented 


in the following styles and qualities: 


S ] \ 
tationer SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 








4 ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 

: - thousand Envelopes corresponding. 

: . EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY—!In Lavender Col- 

; Sold by all Stationers ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
and Booksellers in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- Ail thie Stationery y & Ww M CRANE 
= - es 


tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by canthereliedonas 


GEO. B. HURD é CO., New York, whose boxes bear 
the word “‘ Crane’s,”’ containing our goods. represented 4 4 2 DALTON, MASS. 























ha C4) 
() GN) MORE THAN WOMEN. 
4 
A We. 
=p Se 
i DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU? 
> SE, FF \/ G6 Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Be re Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
i s+ < used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 
y—— YY Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
i . - your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
: spas tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant is required. Cost of maintenance 1s nominal. 
Fa We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 


us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CoO. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. and 111 Fleet St. E. C., London, Eng. 
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ELECTROTYPE BLOCK 
NAILING MACHINE Is Your Time 


It Naiis!\4 Worth Money ? 


If so, WATERMARKS will make money 
for you by saving your time. 


It tells at a glance where any watermarked paper can be 
obtained. A copy will be mailed to any address in the world 


Patent | WA! saving of on receipt of = ONE DOLLAR 

ahaa | = | ‘le ; — F 50 EASTERN DISTRIBUTOR WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 
a “t .D. WRITE TO INLAND PRINTER 
ae ‘ \ per cent oi pied eee ate. NEAREST ADDRESS 212 MONROE ST. 


guaran- NEW YORK CiTY CHICAGO 
teed. 


I asembes, ea | Illinois Central R.R. 


drives 4 are = 
Sinusie | ; Ze a EFFICIENTLY SERVES A VAST TERRITORY 
automatic- = By through service to and from the following cities: 

















ally in & —————] ' OMAHA, NEB. CINCINNATI, OHIO EVANSVILLE, IND. 
wood or = ST. PAUL, MINN. LOUISVILLE, KY. NASHVILLE, TENN. 

lb ~-& : = MINNEAPOLIS, MINN NEW ORLEANS, LA. ATLANTA, GA, 
metal bases.  — TN HOT SPRINGS, ARK. CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

— MEMPHIS, TENN. ST. LOUIS, MO. VICKSBURG, MISS. 
Drives nails in space of nonpareil square, straight or at an wasaa ; hivvenoe A ‘i nidgecisewniait 
Pee Ye eR ‘ See RPS SE ee ie WO ee veekly through service betwee IICAGO and betwee NCINN 
se ge ee er a ee ly yi rei lg and the PACIFIC COAST. Caasnctious at fisine seruniaaie tor the 
and others. i as a 
EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH 

F. WESEL MANUFACTURING Co. Fast and handsomely equipped steam-heated trains; dining cars, buffet- 


82-84 Fulton Street 310 Dearborn Street library cars, sleeping cars, free reclining chair cars. 
NEW YORK soa CHICAGO A. H. HANSON, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO 























vaire ron roonttt |] The CARVER & SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS 


Is the 
ORIGINAL MACHINE 


To SUCCESSFULLY INK and WIPE a Die AUTO- 
MATICALLY, 


To insure PERFECT REGISTER by LOCKING the 
DIE-CHUCK-BED when the impression is taken, 


To embody all the essential features for DURABILITY and 
the SUCCESSFUL OPERATION of a press for HIGH 
GRADE Stamped and Embossed work. 


Those who have used the CARVER & SWIFT 
PRESS for several years have ordered duplicate 
presses — because our press has stood the TEST, 
and they KNOW ITS VALUE. 








PROFIT by the Experience of others, and acquaint 
yourself with this MONEY-MAKER. 


THE CARVER 6&6 SWIFT 
STAMPING PRESS @& MFG. CO. 


N. E. Cor. 15th Street and Lehigh Avenue 
Mention this Advertisement PHILADELPHIA 29 sg wg PENNSYLVANIA 
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|HALF TONES| 














[ZINCETCOHINGS) 





























258 260 262 264 HURON ST. 


CLEVELAND 





The Damon Perforating and Scoring Machine 
Will SCORE or CREASE as well as Perforate. 





Full Size No. 2 Machine —Scoring Blade. 











Full Size No 2 Machine— Perforating Blad ised. 


If you are not using it you have not investigated it, for its cost, which is very small, can be saved many 














END VIEWS ' P A ° eos ; 
Showing times over in any job office. Write to your nearest supply house or to us for descriptive circular. 
Perforated Blade 
raised Locks into form for perforating or scoring the work without inking it at 
and the same time it is printed, saving 100 per cent. Two blades, a perforating and a 
Scoring Blade scoring blade, are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. ‘The blade, which rises and falls at 
depressed. each impression, is operated by a lever coming in contact with a rubber presser quod attached to the tympan. 
Made in Four Sizes: MANUFACTURED BY 
- — or Scores 4% inches In stock and for sale by all 
oO. oe ee se 6% ee 
Mego SN” Sotfomden anddesesin Damon Perforator Co. 
No. 4— pera Sn printers’ materials. 


rder up to seven- 142 MAIN STREET 2 2 OLD TOWN, MAINE. 


Special Sizes made to o 
teen (17) inches length of blades. 


3-10 
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Reliable | gesrarccrss 
Printers’ | 2=“° 
R ollers WEATHER 


Rollers should 


for be ordered 


in ample time 


Summer [°.27.2" 














thoroughly 


Order Them Now 
from 
Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
201-207 South Canal Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Simplest #« Strongest « Best 
Wire Stitchers in the World 


The NEW 


a 97 


a 
Nos. 2, 4, 6 112 








CAPACITY: 
2 sheets to 
% inch 

thickness. 


























MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


TORONTO LONDON NEW YORK 















The “VICTOR” 
Steel Die Power 
Embossing and 
Printing Press 


The only entirely satisfactory 
press of its Kind in the 
market to-day. 











POINTS 
Only three adjustments to press. 
The only press that trips the impression 
at any point while running. 
Saves ink, saves wiping paper, saves time. 
Will stamp any die to limit as fast as 
feeder can handle the paper. 
The only press that absolutely locks die 
chuck when impression is taken. 
















The VICTOR 





















WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION 


Presses Built in Two Sizes The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


No. 1 — Size of Die, . 3x § inches 
No. 2 _— Size of Die, . 34 x 8% inches WILLIAM FULLARD, Sole Selling Agent, 


624 and 626 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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UST as every Up-to-date Printing House should have all its 
machinery driven by the celebrated C & C ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
every Progressive Netwwspaper Publisher should have his 
large presses equipped with C & C Motors fitted with 


The “C & C” Series- Parallel 
System of Control, 


through the use of which he can effect an enormous saving in power 
and obtain absolutely satisfactory results. If you want to know 
TYPE “F. P.’” MOTOR more write for our bulletins. 


NESS 





The C & C Electric Company, Jersey Central Bldg., New York City 





JUNE WEDDING INVITATIONS 
scl Grp ge 7.008 we COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
KAST & EHINGER| ]| COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS 


MANUFACTURERS OF F “ - 
Write for our atest Samples 
PRINTING AND 

hs a 
soba S| CIEE |b ¥ 
SAMPLE SETS OF 


SPECIALTIES: J] | Copperplate Engraving 
BRILLIANT || 3-COLOR Steel Die Embossing 


P RO Cc E S Ss CONTENTS. INVITATIONS— 
Wedding, Anniversary, Banquet, At Home, 
INKS Dinner, Reception and Club, in Shaded 


F O R D AR K Old English and other late styles. CARDS 
= 


—Calling, Business, Representative. EM- 
BOSSING—Monograms, Shield Dies, 

C O L O R E D TH E B E ST Addresses, Coats-of-Arms, etc. 

PAPERS # # MADE nitinatinedd COMPLETE LINE OF SAMPLES 


A comprising seven, three-leaf folders, 744 x 14 inches, 
displaying specimens of our engraving and em- 
IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND bossing, with price-list accompanying same, quoting a 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES separate itemized price on each sample. Many orders 
are lost simply because you can not estimate the price and 


Chas. Hellmuth, MamupacroRina AGENT talk with intelligence regarding this class of work. 


FOR THE UNITED STATES 
Write for information 



































OFFICE & FAcTorY, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw York 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, W M . F R E U N D & S O N S 


WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. ESTABLISHED 1865 


d 174-176 State Street - - CHICAGO 



































: HIS beautiful book is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 

contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color 

e Oo O r | plates in two to twenty colors each; ishandsomely 
| mms ound in cloth andstamped in gold and four colors. 


AE To produce a limited edition of this work required 


* 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The 


e \ 
by John F. book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by 

Earhart.... mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below 

each. To use colors intelligently and effectively, every printer 

and pressman should have one of these books. Edition lim- 


The na eign i Asa Color ited, and no reprint will be made. Order at once. 
8 oe Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


A Veritable Work of Art | THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
Just the Thing for a Birthday Present 116 Nassau Street, - New York 
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. If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and 
Do You Imitate aha a 


Typewriter Ribbons to match. 
Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect 


e e 
Typewriting ? match being obtained with Blue Record Ribbons. Send 


for sample of regular work. —— 





Ink, Trial Pound .. .. $3.00 A. P. LITTLE 


Ribbons... .. Each 1.00 Now York, Chicage, MANUFACTURER 
ie ‘ Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Per dozen, 9.00 London, Toronto ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


APEX Typographic Numbering Machine 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for Be 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris PATENT ' 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. PROTECTED, 
BY THE 
We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, TENT Ti 
and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have p> AND IT LE 
hie ] produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of GuaranteeC?: 





passe iE goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the best, NEw YorRK. 4 
without exception. References and prices on application. ‘alanis? 


Size, 14x % inch. Type High. be 100 Nassau Street. 
— New York Stencil Works, NEW YORK CITY 











Automatic Kegister te I Pioneer of Gauge Pins 
onthe JobPress || ‘== = to the world and 


up-to-date. 

HATEVER comes along, y a - 
remember Megill is the : . “Wi ‘ 

first in this class of Automatics as = 3.3 Write for Catalogue. 

in Gauge Pins, and has reached ‘es \ 


a construction containing advan- : : | re , rare Edwar d L.Megill 


tages that no other can. 
“ SIMPLY INCREDIBLE AT Inventor and Manufacturer 


SUCH A PRICE.” . 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 























MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH vee es 
waste disKs which prevents the 

bits of 
THE ONLY PUNCH WHICH CAN BE WORKED SUCCESSFULLY inking Laie alegre a Bn 


ON A CYLINDER PRESS AS WELL AS A JOB PRESS 











Locks in the 
form in any po- 
sition, taking 
the place of a 
piece of furni- 
ture 8x50 ems 
or 8x30 ems, 





punching the 

week a Ge MAGAZINE WITH TWO PUNCHES IN PLACE 

same time it is printed, saving 100 PRICE—One 8x30 ems magazine, with 2 dies - « - - - - - $4.50 Size dies: 4A. UA 
= GIES: 7/8, Y6, As 185 


H One 8x50 ems be with 4 dies - - “ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
per cent. Write to us or nearest sup- Two 8x30 ems“ wie tas ae ne per set, 50 cents; 


ply house for descriptive circular. One 8x50 ems and one 8x30 ems magazine, oniiti 6 dice J i 9.75 all interchangeable. 


by all supply houses MULTIPLEX PRESS PUNCH CO., 1426 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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For Bible Work 3 For Book Work 

















$3 $3 
For Catalogue Work 























| paeren MARGINAL-FEED MACHINE has Automatic Sheet 
Retarder, Automatic Registers, Automatic Head Perforators that 
overcome “ buckling,’’ Automatic Points and Adjustable Packing Boxes. 
This is the only machine on the market that will handle any weight of 


paper from India, or Bible paper, up to coated book. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF WORK 











MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CoO. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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‘Lhe Huber Press 


HEN a customer wants a fine job done he investigates the printer 

as to his equipment, his ability to do the work. The printer’s 

reputation then is capital. We ask the printer to investigate the Huber 

Press, its modern equipment, its ability to do fine work, its reputation— 

and this is our capital. There are different classes of machines to do 
different kinds of work economically. We make 


TWO-COLOR PRESSES for all kinds of colorwork, labels, maps, etc. 
SHEET-PERFECTING PRESSES for bookwork, magazines, newspapers, etc. 


TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES for all kinds of fine letterpress, catalogues, 
three-color process, and all kinds of the finest printing demanded. 


THE ALUMINUM PRESS for all kinds of show printing, posters, etc. This 
press uses either zinc or aluminum. Is suitable for general lithographic 
work now done on stone. 


WE SOLICIT AN INTERVIEW 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New-York. 


AGENTs, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
AcENTs, SypNey, N. S.W., PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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KIDDER PRESS 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 NASSAU STREET SS SSS FACTORY — DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CO. 


























THIS PRESS 


Can take on two rolls 
at the same time and 
print each in one color 
and deliver the product 
of one in sheets and 
the product of the 
other in rolls. 

Or the two rolls can 
be printed in one color 
each and the product of 
both delivered in sheets 
at the same time. 

In the case of the 
three-color press one 
of the rolls can be 
printed in two colors 
and one in one color. 































ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 
Roll product only. One, or two, or three colors. 























COMBINATION ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS. 
Delivers product in sheets or rolls, or both. Prints in one, or two, or three colors. 











F you are thinking of put- 
ting in a plant for any kind 
of rotary printing in one 
or more colors, write us and 
let us tell you what you want 
and what we have to supply 
that want. We build better 
Rotary Presses, and sell them 
for less money, than any other 

concern in the world. »* » 


7% 


Gibbs-Brower Co. 


Agents 
No. 150 Nassau Street 


New York 
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CCORDING to all authorities on printing, 
its immediate future progress lies in the 
direction of color work, and there is no 
doubt that both from a commercial and 
artistic standpoint there is a power in 

colors, appealing as they do to the eye, to the atten- 
tion, and to the artistic sense, with a force wholly 
lacking in plain black work. It is therefore quite 
natural that we should have some pride in having 
to some extent given our assistance to this progress 
by the introduction of our ““DOUBLETONE” 
Blacks and Colored Inks. 

The greatest impediment to the production of 
fine color printing has undoubtedly been the great 
difference in the working and covering properties 
of all pigments heretofore known when compared 
to black. Even the strongest and most intense 
colors have always been weak compared to black, 
necessitating a thicker film when printing, which 
naturally not only interfered with the cleanliness 
and intensity of the work, but robbed it to a great 
extent of its true values of light and shade—leaving 
altogether out of consideration the technical diffi- 
culties in the printing itself. 

The name’ DOUBLETONE” forthese inks has 
its origin in the fact that the “DOUBLETONE”’ 
Blacks and Colored Blacks print almost black in 
solid work, and show a tinge of the secondary color 
in fine half-tone work, and a variety of effects ac- 
cording to the fineness of the screen; thus is pro- 
duced a contrast of two or more colors, which we 
call ‘* DOUBLETONE.” 

Irrespective of the beautiful and artistic results 
consequent on the ‘‘DOUBLETONE” effect of 
these inks, their great value to the printer lies in 
their enormous intensity, which in the BLACK 
DOUBLETONE INKS, as well as in the COL- 
ORED DOUBLETONE INKS, is incomparably 
greater than that of any inks, blacks or colors, here- 
tofore known. The result is that with the applica- 
tion of a film of ink infinitely thinner than could 





formerly be used of any colored ink, an intensity of 
effect is produced which really shows the half-tone 
in its true value; and, as has been recently said by 
one of our leading printers—‘‘ These ‘DOUBLE- 
TONE’ Inks give the printer a new power.”’ 

We, ourselves, had no adequate conception of 
what these inks mean to the printer, until we began 
to receive from all sides specimens of work done 
with them, under various conditions, and letters of 
appreciation from the best printers in the land, who 
state they are now able to produce printing, not 
only at a comparatively smaller outlay of time and 
material, but also with effects impossible to achieve 
heretofore by any process. 

We wish to call attention again to the fact that 
it is the enormous intensity of these inks which not 
only enables unique effects to be produced with 
them, but makes them the cheapest inks, pound 
for pound, that can possibly be used, as their cover- 
ing capacity is so great that they go at least thirty 
per cent further than any BLACK inks that have 
heretofore been produced. 

For the benefit of those who have not yet used 
these inks, we would say that there are no special 
manipulations of any kind necessary. They can be 
used like any good black inks, with the exception only 
that it is necessary to apply much less ink, asthe color 
becomes stronger and more intense as it dries. 

These inks are bound to introduce themselves 
wherever good printing is done. They will become 
a necessity in every printing-ofice, because as the 
attention of publishers and others who give orders 
for printing are called to them, there is no doubt 
that they will insist on having their work done with 
these ‘ DOUBLETONE” Inks in many cases. It 
is for this reason that we take this means of calling 
the attention of those who have not yet become 
interested in these “DOUBLETONE” Inks, and 
would say that we shall be pleased to forward speci- 
mens of commercial work done with these inks, 
and give further details on application. 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Inkmakers 


Principal Office .... 146th Street and Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
Downtown Office .. 23 Frankfort Street ......... NEW YORK 
Western Branch ... 45 Plymouth Court ......... CHICAGO 
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LITTLE GIANT 
Lead and Rule Cutters 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 





Made in Two Styles and Sizes 





Nos. | and 3 


Have back beds graduated to picas, 
reversible back gauges and front rod 
gauges. 
Nos. 12 and 18 

Have back and front beds, slotted to 
picas; long, reversible self-locking 
gauges; short, self-locking nonpareil 
and pica gauges, and front rod 
gauges. 














Sizes and Prices 


No. 1— Gauges 72 picas, 
$7.00 

No. 3— Gauges 110 picas, 

$9.00 


No. 12 — Gauges 72 picas 
back, 69 picas front, 


$10.00 


No. 18— Gauges 110 picas 
back, 84 picas front, 


$12.00 











Superior in 
Design, Finish, Material, 
Durability and Ease 
of Operation. 





e BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill Square 
Goldin C3 ‘ O NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street 
e PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth St. 


CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Avenue 
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To the Printers of the West 


T affords us great pleasure to state that the American Type Foun- 
ders Company has been appointed our sole Western Selling 
Agents for the sale of Whitlock Presses at their various Western 

Branches: Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland. 

Intending purchasers will please send all inquiries as to circulars, 
prices, terms, etc., to the nearest branch, where the promptest atten- 
tion will be given them. We assure those friends who are already 
users of Whitlock Presses that their needs in any direction, whether 
for the machines they already have or for any additions that they might 
desire to make to their plants, will receive the same thoughtful consid- 
eration and attention as previously given by us. 

Bespeaking for the American Type Founders Company the same 

kindnesses which have been uniformly extended to us by the Western 
trade wherever we have sought it, we beg to remain yours sincerely, 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


O F DD £23 TT, LO DWSsaAa Be tink vv TFT 




















121 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK | 309 WELD BUILDING, BOSTON 


SOUTHERN AGENTS: Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro. 
44 VIADUCT BLOCK, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
?- 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: MeEssrs: T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 
46 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Write toVUs 


for information about our 


ACME BINDERS 


We will gladly answer all ques- 
tions and send samples of work 











Acme Staple Co. Ltd. 


500 North Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,U.S.A. 











Patented Europe and America. 














Henry Lindenmeyr 
k Sons 

















The Blue Book of Writing Papers is 
now out, showing our Standard Grades. 
The Red Book of Ledgers and Bonds 


will follow soon. 


Our new line of Metrror Covers is 
ready, in eight good colors. 
Send for samples. 


Relievo Enameled Embossing Covers 


in white and colors, of superior strength and excel- 
lent surface, have just been added to our stock. 





Our Stock of All Papers is the Biggest and the Best 











Fi LT OTT p 
STFRIOVYPERS ! 


ions Paper Warehouses 


: CHIGAGO 32, 34 AND 36 BLEECKER ST. 20 BEEKMAN ST. 
ee N E WwW : a oo R K 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


ann COMPOSITION 





Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 
MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 
Brand. These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 
SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by 


, Vb a-i hed. ¥) ates 2 a et ee OL) -) -) a 2 OT OR 
150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN 8ST. 


A. S. BROWNELL, Manacer. 


TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


Established 1832 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 
and Furniture Makers’ 


LEATHERS 


Sole Manufacturers of the Superior 


DOMESTIC LEVANTS 


Finest line of Imported Marble Paper. 


WHITMORE Me. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 
Gard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 


75-77 DUANE ST., NEW YORK CITY THREE-COLOR WORK 


Sterling Round-corner Machine, $15 
With Punching Attachment, ... 25 


Gothic Index Tabs. 





Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
LEDGER 


BON » Papers 


LINEN 








ALL GRADES 





POLISHED ZINC AND COPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS > 


(ol U)- my Al, Lomeia aly Lem 0 -3-10) n Bie 0-9-0.) on Olle) ay 40 fon 
Finer Lines Attractive Prices. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Superior Quality 
DRAGONS BLOOD——CHARCOAL 


Star parte Tee hus Supply Co. 


81 and 83 FULTON STREET 
TELEPHONE, 139 JOHN NEW YORK CITY 





Come, let's talk it over 


If our METAL is 
good enough for 
the“Inland,’ why 
not for you? 

GREAT WESTERN 
SMELTING AND 


REFINING CO. 
cfrtcaA eco 

















L. Martinson 
& 2». e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 








ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 








INLAND PRINTER 
BROCHURES 


ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE—20 pp. 

THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS—18 pp. 

PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE 
KEYBOARD—20 pp. 

MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES—28 pp. 


Valuable and profitable Pamphlets which should 
be in the hands of printers and others. 

Price 10 cents each, postpaid, or the four mailed 
to one address for 30 cents. Order at once. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 








Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers. 
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R.R.B.. PADDING 


GLUE 


Has that peculiar quality so essential to a 
padding glue, yet so seldom found. 

The strength to hold the sheets securely, 
and yet allow them to be removed from the 
pad without tearing. Write for sample and 


Do it now. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 
35 Frankfort St. NEW YORK 


price. 
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E.S. Rooks & Co. 


Dealers in 


Paper 


Cardboard, Envelopes, Etc. 


Long-Distance Telephone, Main 3550 
127-129 Market Street, 
Chicago 





OUT MAY I5"™ 
OUR NO.7 CATALOGUE. 


SHOWING 


oom STOCK CUTS 


MAILED FOR IO CENTS 10 PAY POSTAGE 


| this book we have anticipated 

the needs of the PRINTER and 
PUBLISHER. It contains over 
1,000 Special Headings, Ornaments 
and Mortised Cuts never before pub- 
lished—No live printer should fail to 
send for it. 

THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 

Engravers and Electrotypers 

47-153 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 


DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and ee for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 

ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 


x DITTMAR 
Man ENGRAVING CO. 


Social Engraving, Printing 
and Die Stamping 
WU 814 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Engraved Conunencement Jnv1i- 
tations, Class Day Programs, 


Visiting Cards,Wedding Invitations and Announce- 
ments, At Home, Reception and Tea Cards. Tally 
Cards —twelve designs tied with cord and tassel, 
$6.00 per thousand. 


SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 





Printers’ +s: 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... = 


ao Lablet Gum 
GODFREY «& CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pure Soft Zinc 


(Raw or Polished ) 


THE RIGHT METAL 
AT THE RIGHT 
PRICE 


EDGAR J. ULMAN 
150 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


G d 1 
Weber d:.ine Engines 
THE BEST FOR 
PRINTING OFFICES, ELECTROTYPE 


FOUNDRIES, BOOKBINDERIES, and 
similar establishments. = <3 


Easily operated. Econom- , 
ical of fuel. Occupy little 
floor space. Endorsed by 
users everywhere. 

Send for full particulars. 
WEBER GAS & 
GASOLINE 

ENGINE CO. 

Box 150 

Kansas City, Mo. 








The Black & Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 
Paper and Pulp Mill 


MACHINERY, 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS, 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, 
Plating Machines, Special 


particulars. 





The best and largest _German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker. —<e 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 
Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 11s.—post free. 
Sample rat 104. 
DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 
19 Dennewitz-Strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 





If in a hurry, send your forms to the 


ATLAS 


We do electro- 
Electrotype typing only, and 
“i give prompt serv- 
Nn ice and best work. 
ompa 7 We can please you. 
Out-of-town work solicited. 
76 to 82 Sherman St. 
Chicago 





PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO ™» KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO »» ST.LOUIS, 
CHIGAGO »» PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS“ KANSAS CITY. 


THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark.. DEN VER, Colo, 
TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH, 
CALIFORNIA «4°» OREGON. 


IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POK- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER: 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC, 

GEo. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGEK AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Great West as 
a Summer Resort 


offers to the seeker for rest and recreation, majestic mountains, 
innumerable lakes and streams that are filled with fish of the 
most gamey varieties, and regions where game is sufficiently 
abundant to satisfy the most ardent sportsman. 

The lakes and streams of Wisconsin, northern Michigan 
and Minnesota, the Hot Springs of South Dakota, the mountain 
resorts of Colorado and Utah, the Yellowstone National Park, 
California, Oregon, Washington and Alaska can be reached 
quickly and comfortably, and through trains which leave Chicago 
every day via the Chicago & North-Western Railway provide 
“Tue Best or Everyruinc” for comfortable travel. 

Unusually low rates are in effect this summer, and 
unsurpassed train service via the North-Western Line makes 


this great empire of recreation easily accessible. 


For information, maps and schedules apply to any ticket agent. <A series of booklets, one of which 
is descriptive of Colorado, another of California, and another entitled ‘* Hints to Tourists for 1902,”’ or 
detailed information regarding routes, rates, etc., will be promptly mailed upon application to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Facilities, System, Quality 


LARGE FACILITIES are necessary for those customers who have work in quantities, and who must have 
it out on time. We have more cameras than any other engravers in New York, and all our machinery 


is in duplicate. 
SYSTEM is indispensable if the innumerable small orders that come into a large engraving house every 


day are to be turned out on time. We have been elaborating our system for fifteen years, and it is 


now well-nigh perfect. 
THE QUALITY of our plates is the quality that has made our half-tone plates the standard for years. 


The Gill Engraving Company, 140 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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LATHAM’S MONITOR 
STANDING PRESSES 
AND JOB BACKERS 

















HESE PRESSES are built and fitted with all the 

| care and precision that is observed in building 

the most important machinery turned out at 

our factory. The presses are very strong throughout — 
in top, base and platen. 





NET PRICES 
. 2—Size 10x 16, Steel sana two Rods, 
Hand Wheel . . . . ~ >a. oo: MBO 


. 2% —Size 14x20%, Steel hice four Rods, 
Hand Wheel . . - 45.00 


. 3—With Spider and Lever 


. 4—With Hand Wheel, same as No. 3, ex- 
cept Hand Wheel instead of Spider and Lever 


—Size 20 x 28%, operated by cami and 
omer, as shown in cut . 


. 5A—Size 20x 28%, six Rods with Paw] 


. 6— Size 21 x 29, operated al dual and 
Lever, as shown in cut . 


. 6A— Size 21 x 29, six Rods with Pawl . 








SSSI TT 


MONITOR 


apne 


HE MONITOR JOB BACKING MACHINE 
is the heaviest and strongest on the market. It is 
accurately fitted, and is reinforced at the corners 

to withstand the heaviest strain. The Side Frames and 
Braces are very heavy, making it a strong machine 
throughout. The Boxes are phosphor-bronze; the 
Screw is steel, 134 inches in diameter; the Jaws are 
steel beveled, finely finished and open from 5 to 6% 
inches; the Hand Wheel is 18% inches in diameter. 


SIZES AND NET PRICES 


-O—oanches:. « . «6 « ss 3 « B65IOo 
.I—2r1inches. . . ) «= & & —Jesoo 
. 2 — 24 inches, extra heavy, . «6 «: O60 
. 3 — 29 inches, extra heavy, . . . . 90.00 





We Manufacture and Sell Everything for the Bookbinder 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
195-201 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK STORE—8 READE STREET 
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The IMPROVED WETTER 52537 en een 
struction. Solidly built of finest materials. Automatic from 1 up to 100,000. Simple 


because it is made of few parts. Has maximum strength in minimum space. Guaranteed 
in every detail. Will number anything at the same time the printing is being done. 








You can 
Buy an 
Improved 


Type-High Numbering Machine 


for S x 8 4 PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


NET 








WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 
331-341 CLASSON AVE., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CARRIED IN STOCK AND RECOMMENDED BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 


ESTABLISHING # ™:!" 
A NEWSPAPER $ ‘ui: 


T is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, 
It Tells All About: | but includes suggestions for the financial advancement 











Chocsing « Field. st al of existing daily and weekly journals. The author, 
selecting a ullding an S Location. * * ™ “cc 
a a Leg Arranging Size and Number of O. F. Byxbee, has this to say in the preface: As a 
ages, and Price. j M : 
Ready-Print, Plates, or All Home Production. title for a book covering every phase of the starting and 
| Make-up of the Paper — Style of Heads. developing of a newspaper property, Establishing a News- 
| Buying Material — Size and Quality of Body Letter. | ,: h dvisedi 7 ‘ ° 
| Buying He re Hl dg Quantity of Ad. Type. paper Is chosen advise y. o starta newspaper 1S easy, 
| uying Material — The Press. ; 3 3 : : ee 
| Buying Material — Miscellaneous Requirements for but to establish It Is quite a different matter a much 
, Composing and Frese Roome—Total Cost. | deeper subject. To establish anything — a newspaper for 
| Trangement o ne Composin oom. . * . ° 
Genlanas Cllice Plater aud Arameement. example—is to originate and secure its permanent existence, 
0 an ages’ ppg veh cca or to set it in place and make it stable there. Accordingly 
ookkeeping and Ofce Management. . : ’ 
Reportorial Force and Its Work. I have endeavored to treat in a complete and practical man- 
| Procuring and Interesting Correspondents. d i] ° . h blishi f 
sete for oo and es ner every etal entering into the estaDlis ing of a news- 
rocuring Subscribers. eeping Subscribers. i x tec ?? 
Collecting Subscriptions. am paper in all that the term implies. 
owing Credit and Collecting Bills. aed ee ee ieee ee 
Advertising a Newspaper. — 
ime ae It is 572 x 8 inches in size, contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and 
Extra and Special Editions. neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price, $1.00 




















THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers 
116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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WERR 


HERRING & CO.,NEW YORK. 


yo- HALE Marvin Sare 


HALLS SAFE & LOCK CO., CINCINNATI. 


Co 


MARVIN SAFE CO.,NEW YORK. FARREL & CO.,PHILADELPHIA. 


MAIN WORKS AT 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


NEW YORK. 
HAMILTON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ST AND BEST EQUIPPED SAFE WORKS 
IN THE WORLD. 


ST LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: 


627 CHESTNUT ST. 


P.O.BOX NO.1256. 
TELEPHONE NO 3074 


Viladel phir, Ta: 


ANY printers of the present day may be interested to know that A McLees engraved the old green 
Spencerian Copy Books they wrote in when they were boys at school. Since the Spencerian books 
were engraved, years ago, the name “‘McLees”’ has been associated with script lettering. 
While it comes natural for us to engrave script, we can also engrave other styles of letters. The 
CEROTYPE heading printed above shows a few of them. We have others that we will mail on request. 
If you have not seen our recent samples, you and we have suffered loss of business. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS., 216 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 











TO THOSE WHO START IN 
THE PRINTING BUSINESS 


AND THOSE ALREADY IN IT 





UCCESS will depend in a great measure upon your 
technical knowledge of the art. 
IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to become proficient without 
study or application. 


“Hints on Imposition’ 


A handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams, lays down 
the principles of the Imposition of Book Forms in such a 
manner that intricate forms become simple, and difficult 
forms become easy. 

Over roo illustrations show the folded sheet and the 
imposed form side by side, and the workman is guided 


step by step into a complete understanding of the im- 


position of book forms from the ‘‘folio’’ to ‘‘double 
sixty-four.’’ 

The book also contains numerous hints and sugges- 
tions, which make it an exceedingly valuable companion 
to compositor and pressman. 


Price, leather, - - . - $1.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 











TELLS ALL 
ss: ABOUT ::: 
EMBOSSING 


Practical 
Guide to 


Embossing 


How to Do It on an ordinary Job Press 





YOU SHOULD 
HAVE ONE 


THE BEST WORK YET 
PUBLISHED 


HE above is the title of a new edition of ‘‘A Practi- 
T cal Guide to Embossing,’’ just published. The 
work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions 
for making dies and doing embossing on job presses. 
Besides samples of embossing on both inside and outside 
of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds 
of embossed work in gold, red and blue. No printer 
should fail to have one of these books. Country printers 
are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau Street 214 Monroe Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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PRINTERS CAN INCREASE THEIR 
BUSINESS and BUILD UP A GROWING 
SUPPLY TRADE BY HANDLING OUR 


Account Files 











Send for Catalogue and Prices 


THE SIMPLE ACCOUNT 


FILE CO., Fremont, Ohio The “IDEAL” The “1902” 
—_———. — ——- - Have Arch Wires. 


BEWARE of one unscrupulous fellow, doing business on our reputation, who is 
“THE SIMPLE ACCOUNT FILE” selling a double arch file, and wants to deliver goods and get your cash on any kind 
Has Straight Spindles. of a promise or agreement, even going so far as to make written contracts in our name. 


= Writing Papers 


A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 


9 
PRESSMEN S Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 


OVERLAY LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS — Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 


English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 
KNI FE Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Price This knife has been Ch s 9 
subjected to a careful g p m 
reduced test “4 eter we ica oO a er Oo p yY 
er. It will be found to 

to 25 cts. fold akeen edge and to 2732275277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 

be of much ‘flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of 
superior manufacture. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 


knife wears, cut away the covering as M AG N O LI A M E a A L of @) 


required. NEW YORK: 113-115 BANK STREET. 


Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents CHICAGO: 710 FISHER BUILDING. 
MONTREAL: LONDON AND LANCASHIRE BUILDING. 





























MANUFACTURERS OF 
MAGNOLIA, ELECTROTYPE; STEREO- 
TYPE, LINOTYPE ano TYPE METALS 


The Inland Printer Co. 
214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 








OF THE BEST QUALITY, AT CLOSE COMPETITIVE PRICES 














WE INvitTeE Your INQUIRIES. 








TO SECURE HARMONY OF COLOR IN YOUR PRESSWORK 


YOU SHOULD OWN A COPY OF 


PARHNev Wok LE HARMONIZER” 


T is 5 x 7%4 inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 
of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 
the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 
the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from ro to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combination 
is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that there is 
to-day a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 


been steadily growing for many years, until to-day colored stock is used for nearly every ee ee 





urpose for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or 
ess trouble in selecting an ink that will produce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of 
valuable time is mt ren. | in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a good 
effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn out a satis- 
factory job. ‘*‘The Harmonizer”’ will overcome this. 


A 


‘ FOR SALE BY 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago, 
It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great OR 

his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed with 12 116 Nassau Street, New York. 

original and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on white plate ad wt 

paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never Price, $3.50 ren Copy, Exences Paro. 
at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock 

he may select. >DPDD3DDP}}}}333}533}3>9>> 
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FER ER ERY 

















New Fire-proof Hotel, Accommodating 500 Guests 


Like a successful journal, which has received the stamp of public approval and comes out in enlarged form and with a new dress of type. 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS tieMonon ROUTE 


A family health resort of the highest character and thoroughly up-to-date in all its appointments. The fame of the healing 
waters of Pluto and Proserpine Springs is world-wide. Two comfortable trains from Chicago daily. 


FRANK J. REED, G. P. A. City Ticket Office, 232 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
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‘ Send 50 cents to 
Price reduced THE INLAND 
to Fifty Cents P®NTER co. 


and receive by re- 
turn mail a copyof 


RILEY’S PRACTICAL 
FACTS for PRINTERS 


Containing information that will be worth much to you in the printing business. 
Pronounced by the best printers to be the most practical little book ever offered 
to the trade. Valuable to both employer and employe. 














J UST WHAT YOU NEED! 


Proof-Reading 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS FOR READERS 
AND THEIR EMPLOYERS, 
AND FOR AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


By F. HORACE TEALL, 


Critical Proof-Reader and Editor on the Century 
and Standard Dictionaries; also Editor Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


@NEND twenty-five cents for the new 
edition of THE INLAND PRINTER Cut 
and Ornament Book. Prices revised. 
Sixteen additional pages of initials, orna- 
ments and original cuts, suitable for adver- 
tising almost any business, drawn especially 
for this book. 
The twenty-five cents refunded on the 
first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 
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100 PAGES. CLOTH, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau Street, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau Street, # NEW YORK. 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF 


MIRZA 


MEM'N 








Pronounced “a gem. 
g 


” “The masterpiece of The Inland Printer Press. 








‘To the making of books there is no end.” 
tempted the lover of the beautiful in ‘ 
as The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n. 


The past season produced more and finer books than ever before 
“the art preservative,” and among them all none was so universally admired 
From the many expressions of delight that have been received, a few are here 


recorded. They show that fine thought and artistic setting are appreciated in this strenuous age, pessimists to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and that such examples and ideals are what save us ftom becoming mere automatons. 


“‘T have always been interested in things made by the publisher of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, and I assure you this little oo? oT have a promi- 
nent place in the best show corner of my house.”— R. E. Kenney, Parlin 
& Orendortf Company, Canton, Illinois. 

se * The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n is indeed ‘ the gift-book of the sea- 
son.’ E xquisite y printed, elegantly bound, the contents — beyond 
expression.’”’—Lot Brown, Commercial Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 

“‘T desire to compliment you upon the handsome manner in which the 
Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n_is gotten up.”— F. Ernest CRAMER, G. Cra- 
mer Dry Plate Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

“‘The type and setting of the book and its perfect and uniform dress 

ace it in the highest rank of American bookmaking, and we congratu- 
S you on your success in such a perfect product of the press.’””— Lor- 
Inc Coes & Co., Worcester, Massachusetts. 

“Tt is so exquisitely dainty that I feel like putting on a dress suit 
before sitting down to peruse its pages.’ 1. Binnran, President 
Acme Harvester Company, Peoria, Illinois. 

“Allow me to congratulate you upon the excellent taste displayed in 
getting up The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n. It is characteristic of the 
work turned out at your establishment, which is doing so much to elevate 
the standard and improve the art of printing at the present time.’”"—C. M. 
Burnett, Treasurer Keith Paper Company, Turner's Falls, Massachusetts. 

“With the closing of the year I find that the wisdom of. the East is 
coming out of the West. When it comes in so attractive a form as The 
Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n, one can not be too grateful for it.”—VERNON 
Royse, John Royle & Sons, Machinists, Paterson, New Jersey. 

“It is a masterpiece of the art of printing, and I assure you I appre- 
ciate it the most of any of the books in my home.’’— R. EttswortH BELL, 
Chicago. 

““A very pretty piece of work and appeals not only to the poetic sense, 
but also to that of the artistic.”—- Epwarp Beck, Evening News, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

“You are to be congratulated upon The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n, 
both as regards a subject and a sample of the work produced by your 
company. ’, Russett, Manager Advertising Department Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, iMGheuehe, Indiana. 

“The elegant Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n, from your press, fills my 
printorial soul with delight. It is one of the most prized books upon my 
shelves.””-— CuarLes H. Cocurane, Recording Secretary The Typothete, 
New York. 


““A thing of beauty is a joy forever,’ and 
Mem’n is certainly ‘a thing of beauty.’ ’— E. 
S..F. R. R., Chicago: 

“IT have perhaps a dozen different editions of The Rubaiyat, nearly 
all of which are very handsome, each after its own peculiar style, but i 
believe * Mirza-Mem’n’ is the prettiest that I have in my entire collec- 
tion.”—VERNE S. Pease, Secretary West Pullman Land Association, Chi- 
cago. 

“Tt is hard to put appreciation in words. 
production and a credit to the publisher.” 
Monufacturing Company, Evanston, IIlinois. 

“The poem is all that has been said for it, but I appreciate more the 
beautiful typography and binding.’’— F. Horace TEALL, Bloomfield, New 
ersey. 

“The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n arrived O. K. It is so beautifully 
bound and nicely printed and promises so much in the reading that I wiil 
give you two extra insertions of the reading notices.””—The Tribune, New 
Albany, Indiana. 

“The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n is a triumph of the bookmaker’s art 
and a delight to the beok-lover.’”’ —Atice B. StocKHam, Chicago. 

__ “This is an exquisite book. The verses have found at your hands a 
fitting setting.””— Mary Linn Morrow, Chicago. 

“The most beautiful copy of The Rubaiyat that I have ever seen.””— 
H. A. Wise Woop, New York. 

“Tt has been greatly admired as an artistic and perfect specimen of 
bookmaking.” — Henry W. Cozzens, Jr., Campbell Printing Press Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. 

“It is a beautiful specimen of printing — a gem,”— H. A. De Winprt, 
Secretary and Treasurer Sidwell-De Windt Shoe Sed Chicago. 

“The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n is exquisite. I shall try to imbibe the 
spernns liquid generously flowing from its artistic pages.’””-— EMANUEL 

Wacner, General Designer, New York. 

‘The daintiest and best-printed holiday book it has been my pleasure 
to see, and we are glad to convey to you our appreciation of this artistic 
work.”’— R. T. Brooks, Treasurer Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

“The beautiful and artistic Rubaiyat of Mirza- ea n is a rare and 
valuable addition to my collection of books.’””— Ep S. Ratpu, Springfield, 

hio. 


The Rubaiyat of ab 
I. WoopMAN, ¢ & 


Mirza-Mem’n is a beautiful 
Irvinc S. Pautit, Mark 








SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER 


THE INLAND PRINTER 








FOR ONE YEAR, AND 











The Rubaiyat of Mirza-Mem’n (Art Vellum Cloth) 


Edition de Luxe ( Red or Brown India Ooze Leather ) and THE INLAND PRINTER, $5.50. 


$3.) 

















This is the most beautiful book ever printed — east, west, north or south. 
example of trade journalism in the world. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is the finest 
‘‘A word to the wise is sufficient.”’ 


HENRY OLENDORF SHEPARD, PUBLISHER, 212-214, MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 





Send 50 Cents for a copy of the new cloth-bound POCKET 
EDITION, with notes and index. 





Acetylene light in photography 

Advertising for prinber8.........00ssss05 

Annual convention International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 

Appreciation of g 

Bible business, 

BOOKS ONE PETIOGICAIS, oo ooos soe dee wsass 

NS MNO: 6.6 cv oven ook asesecasnaus 

Chinese printing 

Chinese unions and labor-saving machines. 

Cleveland Felloweraft Club 

Correspondence 

Course in the principles of design, : 

Death of Herman Ludwig Wagner 


I-pITORIAL: 
Course in the principles of design for 
printers, 
BAMOPRAL PIHEB sos iics 6000 00s 
Even temperature in the pressroom... 
Influence of the annual banquet 
What is needed to increase the versatility 
of the Linotype 
What is the matter with the printing 
business 
From a poet to the 
Henry and the printer 
Hic jace 
Important decision concerning postal cards 453 
It is easy to talk Chinese 
Legal department 
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THE INLAND PRINTER-—JUNE. 1902. 
CONTENTS: 


PAGE 
Lackawanna’s new advertising manager, 
The 
Lessons in illustrating 
Machinist and the operator, The — No. 
Make a profit 
Make-up man, The 
Newspaper gossip and comment 
Notes and queries on electrotyping 
stereotyping 
Notes and queries on lithography 
Notes and queries on machine composition 429 
Notes on job composition 
Notes on practical bookbinding 
Our June cover 
Patents of interest to printers............ 452 
Poet’s plaint, The 
Portrait of a gentleman 
Press association, 
Pressroom queries and answers........... 416 
Printer in heaven, A 
Printers’ accounting and printers’ profits.. 401 
Printing trades, 
pera engri raving notes and queries 


Proofroom notes sid WUGIREBS .54565 565455 439 
Recognition of faithful service 

Review of specimens received 

*Riten and spocen Inglish ” 

Some influences of the composing machines 384 
Study of proofreading, 

Then and now 


PAGE 
MMC SRIREs ins caw sates kak ten ene Care 460 
Typefounders and typefounding in America 420 
What a printer’s salesman should do and 
how he should do it 
Why the author was elected 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 
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Diploma awarded firms exhibiting in the 
**Model American Printing Office,” 
Paris Exposition, 1900 

English sheep pasture 

Fort McHenry 

Glimpse of Oregon, Illinois, 
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New Government printing-office, The... 

Photographic poster suggestions........ 

387, 388, 380, 

Scene near Oregon, Illinois............ 

Series of seven mural decorations, Even- 
ing Star office, Washington, D. C.. 


Yachting 
Young photoengraver, The 
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Acme Staple Co 

Actiengesellschaft fiir Schriftgiesserei 
American Standard Type Co 
American Steel & Copper Plate Co 
American Type Founders Co 

Arabol Mig. 

Atlas Electrotype 

Ault & Wiborg Co 


tabcock Printing Press Mfg. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

tates Machine Co 
Rause h & Lomb Oreee! Co 
Benedict, Geo. H., & 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. 
Binner E ngraving Co 
Binney & Smith 
Black & Clawson Co 
Blackhall Mfg. C 
Boston Printing Press Mfg. 

3oston Wire Stitcher Co 
Brown Folding Machine Co 

Buffalo Envelope C 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works........... Insert 
Buick Mfg. C 66 
Burrage, Robert 
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‘utler-Hammer Mfg. 
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Damon Perforator 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 
Dittmar Engraving 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 
lgow Composing Machine Co 
Dur ant, N 

Dennison Mfg. 


Electro-Tint Engraving Co 


Freund, William, & Sons... ......s0.es0 496 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co 


Fullard ed 
fuller, E. 


Gether-Drebert-Perkins 

Gibbs-Brower 

Gill Engraving Co 

Godfrey & C 

Golding & Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 

oe Western Smelting & Refining Co... 
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Hamilton Mfg. Co 

Hampshire Paper Co 

Hansen, H. C 

Harris ‘Automatic Press Co 

Hawtin Engraving Co 

en eer rer rrr rr 
Higgins, Chas. M. .» & Co 

Hoke Engraving Plate Co 

Howard Iron Works 


Illinois Central R. 
Inland Type Foundry 
Seaperial Costing BEills... ..6..e000c00000% 


Jaenecke Printing Ink Co 

Jantz & Leist_ Electric Co 

Japan Paper 

Jones-Gordon Press Works...........+++ 
Juergens Bros. C 


Kast & Ehinger 

Keith Paper Co 

Kidder Press Co 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 
Latham Machinery 

Levey, Fred’k H., ¢ 


Little, A 
Lloyd, Geo. KE, & 


McGinty File & Gauge Co 

Melee, Feeek, B Br06...50sccsccsevcce 
Madigan, E 

Magnolia Metal Co 

Manz, J., Engraving Co 

Martinson, L., & 

Mason, Samuel R 

Megill, Edw. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co....... Cc 
Mietz, 

Mittineague 

Monon 

Morrison, J. 

Moses, Lionel 

Multiplex Press Punch Co 

Nathan, Paul 


New York Stencil Works............... 497 
Niagara Paper Mills Insert 





Old Berkshire Mills Co 
Olds Motor Works.... 
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Plymouth Paper C 
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Ringler, I 

Rooks, E. 

Rouse, H. 
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Schlegel, Oscar 

Scott, Walter, 

Seybold Machine 
Shepard, Henry 

Sheridan, T. W. eC 
Shniedewend, a 
Shoemaker, J. L., & 

Sieber & Trussell “Mig 
Simple Account 

Slade, Hipp & Medny 
Smith, Bradner, & Co 
Sprague Electric C 
Standard Engraving Co 
Standard Printing Ink Co 
Star Engravers’ Supply Co 


Tarcolin 
Tatum, Sam’! C., 
Tympalin Co 


Ulman, Edgar 

Ullman, Sigmund, Co 
Union Card & Paper Co 
United States Envelope. 
Unitype, Co 

University 


Valley Paper Co 
Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Bibber Roller Co 
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Watermarks 

Weber Gas & Gasoline 

Wesel, F., Mfg. 

Weston, Byron, Co 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co 

White, James, & C 

Whitfield Carbon alte WV OURS ioe tins sais 466 
Whitlock Printing Press Mfg. Co 

Whitmore Mfg. C 

Wilson Paper “hex Machinery Co 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 
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